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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  time  having  elapfed 
fince  the  laft  publication  of  Dr.  Lewis's 
very  valuable  work,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceffary,  now  that  a  new  edition  was  de- 
manded, to  procure  fuch  additions  and 
corrections,  as  later  improvements  in 
natural  hiftory  and  medicine  had  pro- 
duced, and  which  the  author  himfelf, 
had  he  now  been  living,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  made.  For  this  purpofe 
it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prefent 
editor,  who  has  in  the  following  manner 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  the 
publifliers. 

To  every  vegetable  article  he  has  fub- 
joined  the  Linnaean  name. 
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He  has  corredled  all  the  references  to 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  both  in 
the  catalogue  of  fimples,  and  the  officinal 
preparations,  by  the  laft  edition  of  that 
work. 

He  has  added  fcveral  entirely  new 
articles ;  among  which  are  all  the  new 
medicines  received  into  the  prefent 
Edinburgh  catalogue,  and  fuch  others 
as  have  been  recommended  upon  appa- 
rently fufficient  grounds  in  various  pub- 
lications, domeftic  and  foreign.* 

From  the  fame  fources,  and  alfo  from 
fome  marginal  notes  in  Dr.  Lewis's  own 
copy  of  his  work,  he  has  derived  many 
additional  fads  and  obfervations  relative 
to  former  articles.  All  the  additional 
matter  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  afterilk 
prefixed. 

*  Thefe  are  the  new  Articles. 

Aer  Fixus'*  Perwvianus  Cortex  Stramonium, 

Cardamine.  Ruber.  Viola  Tricolor. 

Columbo.  Cinchona  Carribaa.  Winteranus  Cortex* 

Filix  Mas.  Pul/atilla  Nigricans.  Aconitum  Napellus, 

Flammula  Jovis.  Raffia.  Curfuta, 

Geoffiraajamaicenjis.  Radix  Lopeziana.  Hippocajianum, 

Lichen  IJlandicus.  Rhododendron  Chryfanthemum. 

Lobelia  Syphilitica.  Spigelia, 
Oenanthe  Crocata. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  editor  has 
fo  freely  added  to  this  work,  he  has  not 
thought  it  allowable  to  omit  any  thing ; 
though  fome  of  the  articles  are  now  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogues  of  materia 
medica,  and  the  ftate  of  medical  theory 
has  undergone  confiderable  changes  fince 
the  author  wrote.  It  is  ftill,  in  every 
refpedl.  Dr.  Lewis's  entire  work. 


WARRINGTON,  JOHN      A  I  K  I  N. 

O^ober  i,  1783. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  JFOURTH  EDITION. 

Since  the  pteceding  edition  was  pub- 
lifhed,  the  London  college  of  phyficians 
have  given  a  new  edition  of  their  Phar- 
macopoeia, in  feveral  refpedts  materially 
altered  from  that  of  1746,  efpecially  in 
the  chemical  preparations  and  nomen- 
clature. This  has  made  confiderable 
alterations  neceffary  in  the  prefent  re- 
publication of  Lewis's  Materia  Medica, 
as  far  as  it  takes  notice  of  the  formulae 
of  the  London  Difpenfatory.  A  few 
additions  have  likewife  been  made  to  the 
medical  hiftory  of  certain  articles ;  and 
three  new  ones  have  been  inferted  from 
the  London  catalogue,  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
work.     Thefe  are 

HELLEBORASTER, 
JUGLANS,    an4 
SIUM. 


Great-Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  j»  A. 

May  I,    1789. 
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1  HE  medicinal  materials,  in  the  infancy  of 
phyfic  necelTarily  few,  were  by  degrees  exube- 
rantly multiplied ;  and  new  ones  are  ftill,  from 
time  to  time,  difcovered  and  introduced.  Their 
eftimation  and  ufe  have  been  variable  ^  fub- 
fiances  at  one  time  in  high  efteem  being  often 
at  another  dili'egarded,  and  thofe  which  in  one 
age  had  fallen  into  negled  being  often  in  ano- 
ther revived;  a  fludtuation  apparently  owing, 
in  many  articles,  to  the  fancy  or  Caprice  which 
influences  other  human  things,  and  in  many  to 
ignorance  or  error.  The  defign  of  the  prefent 
work  is,  to  examine  the  feveral  fubftances 
which  are  or  have  been  in  repute ,  with  a  view 
to  afcertain,  as  far  as  poiTible,  their  real  powers, 
and  to  eftablifh  this  important  part  of  medicine 
on  a  juft  foundation.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear 
frorh  this  examination,  that  there  are  f6me  ma- 
terials of  little  fignificance  among  thofe  which 
are  retained  in  pradice,  and  many  of  more 
utility  among  thofe  which  are  overlooked. 

The  materia  medica  is  commonly  underftood 

to  comprehend,  not  only  the  materials  afforded 

by  nature,  but  many  of  thofe  alfo  which  are 
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prepared,   produced,   or  compounded  by  art; 
as  minium,    pot-alh   and   foap.      In  pharma- 
copceias,  intended  as  diredlories,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  luch  medicines  only  as  are  made  in 
the   fhops,    all  thofe  artificial   medicinal   fub- 
flances    are   referred    to   the    materia   medica, 
which  are  either  brought  from  abroad,  or  com- 
monly prepared  by  particular  perfons,  as  articles 
of  commerce.      A  fcientific   diftindion   may,    Cn 
however,  be  fixed,  independently  of  commer-  J^ 
cial  confiderations.     Produ6lions  effentially  dif- 
ferent, in  their  medical  and  other  properties^ 
from  the  fubjefl  from  which  they  were  produced/^ 
and  which  had  nothing  analogous  to  them  prae- 
exifting  in  the  fubje6t  5  as  the  fixt  alkaline  falts 
of  vegetables,  and  the  volatile  falts  of  animals  ^ 
— compounds  refulting  from  the  coalition  of 
oppofite  ingredients;   of  ingredients  which  in 
mixture  lofe  their  fpecific  powers,    and  form 
together  a  fubftance  of  new  qualities  -,  as  neutral 
falts  and  foap ;  —  the  conftituent  parts  of  natural 
compounds  of  this  kind,  feparated  and  purified 
by  art ;  as  magnefia  and  the  mineral  acid  fpirits ; 
-—may  be  confidered  as  diftin6t  medicinal  ma- 
terials,   or  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica, 
wherefoever  they  are  prepared. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  feveral  fubje6U 
could  be  methodically  arranged,  from  fome 
qualities  fubfervient  to  medicinal  intentions. 
This  has  been  attempted  by  different  writers, 
on  different  plans,  but  in  my  opinion  with  little 
fuccefs :  nor  indeed  does  it  fee m  to  be  prac-  • 
ticable  j  the  qualities  of  medicines  being  too 
intricate,  and  compounded,  and  multifarioufly 
diverfified,  to  ferve  for  the  bafis  of  any  ufeful 
diflribution  of  them.  The  divifion  into  niine- 
rals,  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  the  fubdivi- 
fions  into  roots,   barks,   leaves,   flowers,    &c. 
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are  equally  exceptionable ;  fome  fubftances  not 
being  clearly  reducible  to  either  of  the  three 
kingdonns,  and  different  parts  of  one  vegetable 
being  commonly  made  ufe  of.  I  know  of  no 
pradicable  method  that  promifes  any  advantage 
above  the  alphabetic  one ;  and  what  conveniency 
there  is  in  this  regards  rather  the  author  than 
the  reader. 

Each  article  may  be  confidered  in  three 
points  of  view  i  as  an  objed  of  natural,  medi- 
cinal, and  pharmaceutic  hiftory. 

The  office  of  natural  hiftory,  fb  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  materia  medica,  confifts,  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  feveral  fubftances  from  one  ano- 
ther by  criteria  drawn  from  their  external  form 
and  ftru6ture,  and  in  afcertaining  their  origin 
and  produdion. 

The  criteria  of  natural  hiftory  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  vegetables  and  animals  in  their  entire 
and  perfed  ftate;  the  form,  ftrudlure,  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  feveral  parts,  colledively  con- 
fidered, affording  here  generally  fufficient  means, 
and  indeed  the  only  means,  of  diftinguifhing 
each  particular  fpecies  from  all  others.  In  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  of  late  years  fo  diligently 
cultivated  and  fo  remarkably  improved  as  a 
general  fcience,  little  new  matter  can  be  ex- 
pelled in  a  work  of  the  prefent  kind.  If,  of 
the  accounts  given  in  detail  by  thofe  who  have 
written  profefTedly  on  thefe  fubjedis,  the  more 
interefting  and  ufeful  particulars  relative  to  the 
medicinal  articles,  are  perfpicuoufly  and  con- 
cifely  expreffed;  if  the  more  obvious  and  inva- 
riable difcriminative  appearances  are  juftly  fe- 
ledled  from  the  writings  of  others  or  afligned 
from  my  own  obfervationr  fo  as  to  render  the 
defcriptions  ftriftly  definitive  or  chara6teriftic, 
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without  regard  to  the  fyftems  of  natufalifts;  I 
have  in  this  point  accomplilhed  my  intentions. 

Of  the  diftin6t  parts  and  produdions  of  ve- 
getables and  animals,  there  are  many,  which 
cannot  be  fufRciently  difcriminated  by  any  ex- 
ternal marks,  and  which  require  the  affiftance 
of  charadters  drawn  from  pharmacy  or  pharma- 
ceutic chemiftry,  that  is,  from  their  rntrinfic 
properties.  The  criteria  of  natural  hiftory, 
ftridly  fo  called,  are  ftill  more  infufficient,  and 
thofe  of  chemiftry  of  confequence  more  necef- 
fary,  in  regard  to  the  products  of  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  where,  oftentimes,  one  and  the 
fame  matter  afTumes  different  forms,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  the  fame  form.  In 
afligning  the  criteria  drawn  from  this  fource,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  determine  by  experiment 
thofe  properties,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  are  obvious  and  eafily  examined,  may  be 
fully  chara(5leriftic  of  the  fubje6l  in  all  its  forms. 

The  medicinal  hiftory,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  effeds  of  medicines  in  the  hu- 
man body,  though  apparently  a  moft  eflential 
branch  of  the  healing  art,  has  been  far  more 
incurioully  cultivated,  and  ftill,  perhaps,  conti- 
nues lefs  cleared  from  the  errors  of  former  ages, 
than  any  other  fcience.  Even  in  thefe  later 
times ;  after  the  arbitrary  qualities  of  cold,  hot, 
dry,  and  moift,  and  the  ridiculous  fimilitudes 
and  conceits  which  fome  enthufiafts  of  the  laft 
century  relied  on  as  a  teft  of  medicinal  adtivity, 
had  been  exploded  :  the  advancement  of  true 
medicinal  hiftory  has  met  with  many  obftruc- 
tions ;  partly  from  the  officioufnefs  of  compilers 
in  coUedling  and  preferving  the  fiditious  vir- 
tues ;  partly  from  a  fondnefs,  in  original  wri- 
ters, of  aggrandizing  their  favourite  medicines  ^ 
partly  from  a  fallacy,  in  afcribing  to  a  particular 
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ingredient  in  a  compofition  the  efFe6ts  which 
more  powerful  ones  had  produced,  a  fallacy 
which  the  exuberance  of  mixture  made  fome-  ^ 
times  unavoidable  j  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
diftinguifhing,  in  many  cafes,  the  real  effe6ts  of 
medicines  from  the  operations  of  nature  unaf- 
flftedj  pardy  from  a  pradice,  too  common 
among  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  of  barely 
enumerating  the  difeafes,  or  even  the  parts  of 
the  body  in  whofe  general  difeafes,  a  medicine 
had,  or  was  fuppofed  to  have,  done  good,  as  if 
difeafes  of  the  fame  parts,  or  of  the  fame  name, 
were  always  of  the  fame  nature,  or  were  always 
to  be  treated  by  the  fame  remedies.  Medicinal 
hiftory  has  perhaps  fuffered  alfo  from  the  mif- 
application  of  other  fciences. 

After  botany  had  been  regularly  cultivated, 
and  methodized  into  fyflems  j  it  was  obferved 
that  feveral  of  the  plants,  which  had  been  ran- 
ged together  from  their  agreement  or  affinity  in 
botanic  charadlers,  agreed  or  were  allied  alfo  in 
medicinal  virtue.  As  nature  appeared  to  have 
in  fome  inftances  eftablifhed  a  connexion  of 
this  kind,  it  was  fondly  prefumed  that  fhe  Jiad 
done  fo  in  all ;  that,  the  virtues  of  fome  parti- 
cular plants  being  known,  thofe  of  all  the  others, 
ranked  in  the  fame  botanic  clafs,  might  alfo  be 
inferred ;  and  accordingly  rules  have  been 
drawn  up,  for  judging  of  the  virtues  of  plants 
upon  this  principle,  by  botanifts  of  the  greatefl 
name.  But  fo  far  is  a  fimilarity  of  virtue  fronri 
obtaining  through  the  feveral  genera  which  con- 
ftitute  one  clafs  of  vegetables,  that  frequendy  it 
does  not  obtain  through  the  feveral  ipeci^s  of 
one  genus :  there  are  folanums,  lettuces,  herb- 
mercuries,  cucumbers,  mulhrooms,  &c.  efcu- 
lent  and  deleterious  -,  and  even  the  fame  indivi- 
dual often  varies,  from  culture  or  other  circutti- 
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fiances,  as  much  as  two  plants  which  have  no 
botanic  affinity. 

The  chennifts,  in  like  manner,  extending  the 
difcoveries  of  their  ufeful  art  beyond  the  proper 
limits,  endeavoured  to  inveftigate  the  virtues  of 
plants  from  the  fubftances  into  which  they  are 
refoluble  by  fire ;  and  in  this  view,  the  French 
academicians  analyfed  almoft  all  thofe  madfe  ufe 
of  in  medicine.  From  their  experiments  it  ap- 
pears,^ that  the  fubftances  thus  obtained  have 
no  relemblance  in  quality  to  the  original  vege- 
table, and  can  afford  no  foundation  forjudging 
of  its  virtues;  that  plants  the  moft  remote  in 
virtue,  purgative  and  aftringent,  poifonous  and 
efculent,  are  changed  by  force  of  fire  into 
limilar  principles.  It  is  matter  of  concern,  that 
thefe  analyfes  Ihould  have  been  preferved  in  the 
pofthumous  works  of  a  writer  fo  judicious  as 
Mr.  GeofFroy,  while  the  editor  was  fenfible  that 
the  author  himfelf,  in  his  later  years,  difap- 
proved  of  them. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  in  moft  vegetables, 
certain  fenfible  qualities,  either  obvious,  or 
eafily  difcoverable ;  which  afford,  under  due 
reftri6tions,  an  excellent  teft  of  their  virtues; 
and  in  which  indeed,  oftentimes,  their  virtues 
wholly  confift.  Aromatics,  acrids,  fetids, 
aftringents,  bitters,  fweets,  acids,  undluous  and 
mucilaginous  fubftances,  which  comprehend 
the  greater  number  of  the  articles  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  operate  generally  by  fuch  quali^ — 
ties  as  are  the  immediate  obje6i:s  of  fmell  and 
tafte ;  and  from  the  degree  of  force  with  which 
they  affedb  thofe  fenfes,  their  degree  of  medici- 
nal efBcacy  may  be  generally  inferred.  The 
fmells  and  taftes  of  the  feveral  materials,  on 
which  fome  have  already  laid  confiderable  ftrefs, 
but  which  for  the  moft  part  have  been  either 
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wholly  negleded,  or  regarded  only  as  they  afFed 
the  medicine  in  point  of  elegance,  I  have  exa- 
mined with  no  little  care :  and  though  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  particular  degree  of 
each  can  be  precifely  determined  j  or  its  parti- 
cular fpecies,  efpecially  in  regard  to  fmell,  fully 
exprefled  in  words,  any  otherwife  than  by  com- 
parifon  with  fubftances  more  known ;  or  that 
any  exa6l  limits  can  be  always  fixed,  as  between 
fetid  and  aromatic,  grateful  and  ungrateful;  I 
n.everthelefs  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  obfervations 
of  this  kind  will  furnifh,  in  many  inftances, 
fulHcient  data  to  the  phyfician  for  judging  what 
may  be  expedted  from  materials  he  has  not  ex- 
perienced. In  this  part,  as  in  the  defcriptive 
hiftory,  great  afTiflance  has  been  drawn  from 
pharmaceutic  chemiftry:  for,  in  many  vegeta- 
bles, the  adlive  matter  is  fo  far  divided  and  di- 
luted by  the  herbaceous  inert  fubflance;  and  in 
others,  different  kinds  of  adlive  matter  are  fb 
blended  together;  that  they  cannot  be  difco- 
vered,  or  diflinguifhed,  till  they  are  extradled, 
OF  feparated  from  one  another,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  chemiftry. 

Some  other  experiments  are,  in  particular 
cafes,  very  ufeful  auxiliaries  in  this  inquiry. 
Thus,  a  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  made  in 
water,  is  by  many  vegetables,  turned  to  a  black 
colour;  by  others,  a  folution  of  fulphur,  made 
in  alkaline  liquors,  is  rendered  milky  or  turbid, 
and  of  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell.  It  is  not  known, 
that  any  vegetable .  fubftance  produces  the  firft 
of  thefe  effeds,  but  thofe  which  have  an  aftrin- 
gent  power;  or  that  any  produces  the  fecond, 
but  thofe  partaking  of  an  acid,  which  unites 
with  and  neutralizes  the  alkaline  matter  in  the 
liquor,  and  difengages  the  fulphur  which  was 
thereby  kept  diffolved.    By  thefe  criteria,  lower  ' 
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degrees  of  aRringency  and  acidity  are  often 
difcovered,  than  the  tafte  gives  any  notice  of 

The  effeds  of  nnedicines  on  the  fluid  and 
folid  parts  of  dead  animals  -,  as  their  producing 
or  refolving  coagulations,  relaxing  or  contradl- 
ing  the  fibres,  promoting  or  retarding  putrefac* 
tion,  or  varying  the  degree  and  the  fpecies  as 
well  as  the  facility  of  the  refolution;  afford 
likewife,  in  fome  cafes,  confiderable  light  into 
their  medicinal  operation.  Of  thefe  cafes,  how^ 
ever,  the  number  appears  to  be  much  fmaller 
than  feems  to  have  been  imagined  by  the  gene- 
rality of  thofe  who  have  profecuted  thefe  in- 
quiries ;  who  have  not,  perhaps,  fufficiently 
confidered,  how  different  is  the  operation  of 
medicines  on  animal  fubftances  in  a  vital  and  in 
an  inanimate  flate;  and  how  much  the  fluids  of 
an  animal  are  influenced  by  the  adfcion  of  medi- 
cines on  the  folid  parts :  it  is  probable,  that  the 
operation  of  moft  medicines  is  immediately  or 
principally  upon  the  folids,  and  that  the  fluids 
are  in  moft  cafes  only  confequentially  affedled. 
The  fluids  moft  likely  to  anfwer  any  ufeful  pur- 
pofe,  in  thefe  forts  of  trials,  are  thofe  which  are 
fecreted  into  the  alimentary  canal :  experiments 
on  blood  feem  to  be  of  no  medical  utility : 
green  vitriol,  mixed  with  the  blood  drawn  from 
a  vein,  inftead  of  rendering  it  more  florid,  the 
common  medical  e&ed:  of  this  chalybeate  pre- 
paration, changes  it  grey  :  mercurials  examined 
in  the  fame  manner,  difcover  nothing  of  that 
remarkable  coUiquation,  which  they  produce  in 
the  blood  of  living  animals. 

There  are  fubftances,  in  which  all  the  fore- 
going means  of  inveftigation  fail ;  and  which 
operate  by  fome  latent  power,  of  which  they 
give  litde  or  no  intimation  to  the  fenfes.  Of 
this  kind  are  moft  of  the  purgative,  emetic, 

and 
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and  narcotic  plants  j  thofe,  which  from  their 
deleterious  efFedls  when  taken  in  certain  quanti- 
ties, are  called  poifonous ;  and  moil  of  the  me- 
tallic bodies  and  their  preparations.  Experi- 
ments on  brutes  are  here  of  ufe,  but  of  limited 
ufe  :  for  if  prudence  requir.es  us  to  refrain  from 
fubftances  which  are  noxious  to  brutes,  it  does 
not  always  authorize  us  to  venture  on  fuch  as 
may  to  them  be  innocent :  experience  fhews, 
that  the  crocus  of  antimony,  of  which  a  grain 
or  two  operate  on  the  human  body  as  a  virulent 
cathartic  or  emetic,  may  be  given  to  horfes  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  without  producing 
any  very  remarkable  effe6t:  that  a  moderate 
dofe  of  jalap  throws  a  dog  in^o  convulfions, 
who  could  well  bear  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
opium  than  could  be  given  with  fafety  to  a  man. 
The  virtues  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  can  be 
known  only  from  their  effecls  in  the  human 
body  itfelf:  and  as,  of  all  medicines,  they 
have  the  moft  obvious  and  apparent  effe<5lsj 
they  are,  happily,  of  all  medicines,  thofe 
which  admit  of  the  leaft  deception,  and  in 
which,  of  confequence,  we  can  moft  avail  our- 
felves  of  the  obfervations  of  former  writers. 
Indeed  many  of  them  being  now  received  in 
general  praftice,  their  powers  have  been  deter- 
mined by  general  experience. 

With  fuch  affiftances  as  I  could  draw  from 
thele  fources  or  from  my  own  experience,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  chiefly  the  pri- 
mary elFeds  of  the  feveral  fubjefts,  or  the  im- 
mediate fenfible  operation  which  conftitutes 
.their  true  mjedical  charadler.  I  judged  it  ufelefs 
to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  difeafes  in  which 
a  medicine  is  or  is  not  proper,  when  the  falu- 
tary  or  pernicious  efi^eds,  which  it  produces  in 
thofe  difeafes,  are  no  other  than  obvious  confe- 
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quenccs  of  its  general  power:  it  neverthelefe 
appeared  frequently  neceffary  to  fpecify  fome 
particular  cafes,  as  being  either  illuftrative  of 
the  general  power,  or  fubfervient  to  its  difco- 
very,  or  where  it  could  not  be  precifcly  afcer- 
tained. 

The  pharmaceutic  hiftory  of  fimples,  clofely 
allied  to  the  medicinal,  regards,  chiefly,  the 
variations  of  their  qualities  in  different  dates 
and  forms  naturally  or  artificially  induced;  the 
feparability  or  non-feparability  of  their  a6bive 
principles  by  different  menftrua  or  different 
operations;  and  their  mifcibility  or  non-mifci- 
bility  one  with  another.  In  thefe  properties, 
remarkable  diverfities  and  contrarieties  are  ob- 
ferved  among  the  different  medicinal  fimples, 
even  among  thofe  in  which  no  material  difagree- 
ment  has  been  generally  fufpeded.  Thus,  the 
virtue  of  fome  vegetables  accompanies  the  fluid 
which  they  yield  on  being  prefled,  while  that 
of  others  remains  behind  locked  up  and  con- 
centrated in  the  fubjed:,  and  that  of  others  is 
deflroyed  in  the  operation :  fome  plants,  in 
being  dried,  lofe  all  their  virtue,  fome  have 
their  virtue  improved,  and  fome  have  it  changed 
to  another  kind:  fome,  by  infufion,  give  out 
their  virtue  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine, 
fome  to  water  only,  fome  to  fpirit  only,  and 
fome  neither  to  one  nor  the  other.  Nor  can 
thefe  diverfities  be  reduced  to  any  general  rules, 
or  any  otherwife  determined  than  by  a  feparate 
examination  of  each  particular  article. 

This  province  belongs  peculiarly  to  chemif- 
try ;  but  notwithflanding  its  obvious  impor- 
tance to  the  pra6tice  of  medicine,  even  the  me- 
dical chemifts  have  been  very  remifs  in  the 
cultivation  of  it.  I  know  only  of  two  perfons, 
wlxofe  labours  have  been  confiderable,  and 
^'  *    '  whofe 
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whofe  fuccefs  may  be  applauded.  Neumann, 
one  of  the  firft  who,  rejeding  the  ufelefs  analy- 
les  of  vegetables  made  by  vehemence  of  fire> 
endeavoured  to  feparate  their  component  parts, 
unaltered,  by  means  of  menftrua  j  examined  by 
this  method  a  confiderable  number  of  the  offi- 
cinal drugs,  not  indeed  diredlly  in  a  medicinal 
view,  but  in  the  way  of  a  general  chemical 
inquiry  into  the  produ6ls  of  nature.  Cartheufer, 
confining  himfelf  more  clofely  to  medicinal 
confiderations,  followed  nearly  Neumann's  plan 
fo  far  as  it  included  thefe,  and  made  fundry 
valuable  additions. 

In  the  prefent  work,  the  inquiry  is  extended 
to  a  far  greater  number  of  fimples,  and  con- 
duced likewife  on  fomewhat  different  prin- 
ciples. The  quantity  of  matter,  which  water 
or  fpirit  extrad  from  a  plants  or  which  either 
menftruum  extrads  after  the  adion  of  the 
other,  is,  medicinally,  of  little  importance  to  be 
known ;  unlefs  it  be  known  alfo,  what  are  the 
precife  qualities  of  the  feveral  preparations, 
whether  the  virtue  of  the  plant  refides  in  the 
part  extracted  by  one  or  the  other  menftruum, 
or  whether  in  this  feparation  of  the  parts  of  the 
fubjed,  any  a6live  matter  is  difcovered  which 
was  not  perceptible  before.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  qualities  of  the  infufions, 
extradls,  &c.  be  very  carefully  and  minutely 
examined  s  yet  if  they  are  defcribed  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  and  if  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  remaining  fubftance  of  the  plant, 
or  of  the  vapour  that  exhales  in  the  infpilTation 
of  the  fpirituous  tindure;  it  will  be  impoflible, 
in  many  cafts,  to  judge  between  the  diflblving 
powers  of  water  and  fpirit,  or  whether  either  is 
a  complete  menftruum  for  the  a(^ive  parts,  or 
whether  the  fpirituous  extract  retains  the  full 
virtue  of  the  fubjed,  or  whether  a  part  of  the 
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virtue  exhales  or  diftils  with  the  fpirit.  With- 
out embarraffing  the  reader  with  a  minute 
hiftory  of  experiments,  1  have  given  only  their 
refult,  or  the  general  pharmaceutic  habitude  of 
the  fubjedl  deduced  from  them ;  it  is  in  trying 
to  make  thefe  general  dedudions  from  the  ex- 
periments hitherto  publilhed,  that  their  infuffi- 
ciency,  in  regard  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
articles,  is  moft  confpicuous.  I  have  never- 
thelefs  been  obliged,  in  fome  cafes,  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing fpecimens  of  fome  few  articles,  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  fuch  information  as  thofe  experi- 
ments afford. 

To  prevent  the  neceflity  of  frequent  repeti- 
tions under  the  particular  fubje6ts,  fome  obfer- 
vations  of  a  general  nature  are  here  premifed. 

I.  Of  the  colleSiion  andcuration  of  Simples, 

Vegetables  fhould  be  gathered  chiefly  from 
thofe  foils,  in  which  they  naturally  delight,  or  in 
which  they  are  found  moft  commonly  to  rife 
fpontaneous ;  for,  though  many  of  them  may  be 
raifed,  and  made  to  grow  with  vigour,  in  very 
different  ones,  their  virtue  generally  fuffers  by 
the  change.  A  variation  of  feafons  occafions 
alfo  differences  confiderable  enough  to  require^ 
oftentimes,  an  allowance  to  be  made  in  the 
quantity  -,  plants  in  general  proving  weaker, 
though  more  luxuriant,  in  rainy  than  in  dry 
ones. — Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  gathered  in 
a  clear  dry  day,  after  the  morning  dew  is  gone 
off  from  them.  Leaves,  for  the  moft  part,  are 
in  their  greateft  perfection,  when  come  to  their 
full  growth,  juft  before  the  flowers  appear: 
flowers,  when  moderately  expanded:  feeds, 
when  they  begin  to  grow  dry,  before  they  fall 
fpontaneoufly  :  woods  and  barks,  as  is  fuppofed, 
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in  the  winter:  annual  roots,  before  the  ftalks 
begin  to  rife :  biennial  roots,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  firft  year :  perennial  roots,  in  the  autumn, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  early  in  the  fpring 
before  they  begin  to  vegetate.  To  moft  of  thefe 
rules  there  arc  fome  exceptions^  which  are  fpe- 
cified  under  the  particular  fubjedls. 

Of  the  vegetables  which  lofe  their  virtue  in 
being  dried,  the  greater  number,  perhaps  all, 
may  be  preferved  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time,  by  impeding  the  exhalation  of  their  native 
moifture ',  for  fo  long  as  they  retain  this,  they 
feem  to  retain  alfo  their  medical  aftivity.  Thus 
roots  have  their  virtue  preferved  by  being  buried 
in  fand,  which  fhould  be  dry,  that  they  may  not 
vegetate :  leaves  and  flowers,  of  a  more  corrup- 
tible nature  than  roots,  by  being  beaten  with 
about  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  to  prevent 
their  corruption^  and  kept  in  a  clofe  vcffd. 

Plants  which  bear  dryings  are  commonly 
hung  in  a  warm  airy  place,  defended  from  the 
fun.  The  colours  of  herbs  and  flowers  are  for 
the  mofl:  part  changed  or  defl:royed,  in  drying, 
by  the  fun's  beams ;  but  that  their  medicinal 
virtue  fufFers  a  like  diminution,  does  not  appear* 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  a  heat  of  culinary- 
fire,  equal  to  that  of  the  fun  in  fummer,  does 
them  no  injury  in  either  refpe6l :  and  that  both 
flowers  and  leaves,  when  thus  haftily  dried  by 
fire,  preferve  the  livelinefs  of  their  colour,  and 
their  fmell  and  tafl:e,  more  perfedtly  than  by  flow 
exficcation.  The  leaves  of  moderately  juicy 
plants  are  reduced,  by  drying,  to  about  one 
fourth  of  their  original  weight. 

Some  roots,  and  fome  other  parts  of  vege- 
tables, how  thoroughly  foever  they  have  been 
dried,  are  liable,  in  keeping,  to  grow  mouldy 
and  carious.     This  inconvenience  might  pro- 
b  2  bablv 
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bably  be  obviated  by  dipping  them,  when  dried, 
in  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  or  expofing  thenn  to  itg 
vapour  in  a  clofe  veflel.  It  is  faid,  that  fonne 
of  the  oriental  fpices  are  made  lefs  periihable, 
by  being  dipt  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  are  feparated  from  the 
feeds  and  membranous  parts,  by  forcing  them» 
through  a  ftrong  hair  fieve.  If  the  fruit  is  un- 
ripe and  hard,  or  if  it  is  dry,  it  fhould  be  prc- 
vioufly  foftened  by  boiling  in  a  little  water  ;  and 
the  pulp,  after  paffing  through  the  fieve,  is  to 
be  infpiflated  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  care  to 
prevent  its  burning- 

The  concrete  gummy-refinous  juices  brought 
from  abroad,  which  have  ufually  a  confiderable 
mixture  of  bits  of  ftalks,  leaves,  feeds,  &c.  are 
purified  by  adding  fo  much  boiling  water,  as 
will  fo  far  foften  or  diiTolve  them,  that  they  may 
be  prefTed,  whilfl  hot,  through  a  flrainer ;  and 
then  infpiflating  the  flrained  liquid,  in  a  gentle 
heat,  to  the  original  confiflence  of  the  gummy- 
refin  :  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  confiderable, 
the  refinous  part  commonly  feparates  and  fub- 
fides,  and  in  this  cafe  is  to  be  kept  by  itfelf  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  infpiffation  of  the  gummy, 
at  which  time  they  may  be  eafily  united  again 
together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  Some  of  the 
gummy-refins,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  melt  thin  enough,  without  any  addition, 
to  be  prefTed  through  a  canvas  flrainer.  In 
either  procefs,  the  operator  muft  be  careful  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  pofTible,  the  diffipation  of 
the  'more  volatile  parts  5  an  injury  which  can- 
not be  wholly  avoided,  efpecially  when  the  fub- 
jedls  are  difTolved  by  water.  The  finer  tears 
unpurified  are  in  many  cafes  preferable,  for  in» 
ternal  ufe,  to  thofe  that  have  been  flrained. 

Pulverablc 
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Pulverable  bodies  of  an  earthy  texture,  or 
fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  dilToluble  in  water, 
after  being  reduced  to  a  powder  of  naoderate 
finenefs,  are  brought  to  an  impalpable  or  very 
fubtile  ftate,  by  grinding  them  with  a  little 
water  on  fome  hard  fmooth  inftrument :  the 
matter  is  commodioufly  dried  on  a  chalk-ftone, 
or  rather  on  a  cake  of  pi after-of- Paris,  which 
equally  abforbs  the  moifture,  without  adhering 
to  the  powder,  like  fubftances  of  the  chalky 
kind.  Powders  thus  levigated  are  flill  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  grofs  parts ;  which  may 
be  feparated  by  fhaking  the  matter  with  water, 
till  it  is  difFufed  through  the  fluid,  and  then 
fuffering  it  to  fettle:  the  grofler  parts  foon  fub- 
lide ;  and  the  turbid  liquor,  being  now  poured 
off,  depofites  more  flowly  the  finer  powder. 
By  this  procefs,  powders  may  be  obtained  of 
any  degree  of  finenefs;  the  tenuity  being  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  re- 
main fufpended  in  the  fluid.  On  the  fame 
principle,  the  bolar  earths  may  be  feparated 
from  the  gritty  matter  naturally  mixed  with 
them,  metaUic  bodies  from  thofe  of  the  earthy 
kind,  and  the  calces  of  metals  from  metallic 
particles  uncalcined. 

Salts  are  purified  from  indifToluble  admix- 
tures, by  folution  in  water  and  filtration  through 
paper.  Water  difTolves,  in  a  boiling  heat,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  mod  kinds  of  falts  than 
it  can  retain  when  cold :  thus,  of  nitre,  it  dif- 
folves  when  boiling  near  three>  times  its  own 
weight,  but  in  cooling,  a  part  of  the  fait  gradu- 
ally feparates,  till  .at  length,  when  grown 
thoroughly  cold,  in  frofty  weather,  it  does  not 
retain  one  eighth  its  own  weight,  or  one  twenty - 
fourth  of  the  quantity  of  fait  at  firft  diflfolved. 
The  neutral  falts,  or  thofe  compofed  of  an  acid 
b  3  and 
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and  an  alkali ;  feveral  of  thofe  which  confift  of 
an  add  and  an  earthy  or  metallic  body ;  and 
pnany  of  the  acid  falts  of  vegetables;  in  this 
reparation  from  their  folutions,  concrete,  unlefs 
too  haftily  forced  together  by  fudden  cooling, 
or  difturbed  by  agitation  or  other  caufes,  into 
tranfparent  malTes,  of  regular  figures  peculiar  to 
each  particular  kind  of  fait,  and  thence  called 
cryftals. —  There  are  two  general  methods  of 
recovering  falts  from  their  folutions  in  a  cryftal- 
line  form ;  one  adapted  to  fome  falts,  and  the 
other  to  others.  The  one  is,  by  keeping  the 
folution  in  a  gentle  and  equable  warmth,  that 
the  water  may  gradually  exhale,  and  leave  the 
fait  cryftallized.  The  other  is,  by  boiling 
down  the  folution,  till,  on  dropping  a  little  of 
it  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  cryftaliine  filaments  ap- 
pear 5  then  covering  the  vefTel,  and  fuffering  it 
to  cool  very  flowly.  Some  of  the  difficultly 
cryflallizable  falts  are  made  to  fhoot  more  freely, 
by  adding,  after  fufEcient  evaporation,  a  fmall 
proportion  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  which 
weakens  the  diffolving  power  of  water  on  moft 
kinds  of  faline  bodies.-— As  different  falts  re- 
quire different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them 
fufpended  j  when  two  or  more  are  dilTolved  to- 
gether, they  begin  to  concrete  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  evaporation,  that,  which  requires 
mofl  water  for  its  difTolution,  fhooting  firfl,  and 
leaving  the  more  foluble  dilTolved  :  on  this 
foundation,  falts  are  purified,  by  cryftallization,^ 
from  admixtures  of  one  another. 

2.  General  pharmaceutic  analyfis  of  vegetables  by 
incijion  and  frejfure. 

The  medicinaljuices  of  vegetables  commonly 
refide  in  diftind  vefTels ;  and  often  exude  upon 
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die  furface,  from  a  fpontaneous  rupture,  or  arti- 
ficial incifions  of  them.  The  juices  of  herbs  and 
trees  iflue  chiefly  during  the  fummer  heats ;  as 
the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree,  the  refin  of  the  fir, 
the  fweet  juice  of  the  manna  aih,  and  the  un6lu- 
ous  exudations  on  the  leaves  of  many  plants ; 
though  fome  trees,  as  the  birch  and  maple, 
yield  early  in  the  fpring,  on  being  bored  or 
deeply  wounded,  a  very  copious  fweetifh  watery 
juice,  of  which,  in  fummer,  they  yield  little  or 
nothing,  the  watery  menftruum  being  now  per- 
haps confumed.  Some  roots  bleed  gummy- 
reflnous  juices  in  the  fpring,  as  bryony  and  an- 
gelica among  us  ;  others  in  fummer,  as  ^  the 
afafetida  roots  in  Perfia,  and  the  fcammony  in 
Syria.  Some  fruits,  particularly  the  feveral 
varieties  of  lemons,  citrons,  and  oranges,  have 
numerous  veficles,  in  their  outer  rind,  filled 
with  a  fragrant  oil ;  great  part  of  which  may  be 
cxtradted,  by  rolling  the  fruit  on  a  plane  ftuck 
full  of  fharp  points,  which  lay  open  the  oily  ve- 
ficles, or  by  rubbing  it  on  a  mafs  of  fugar, 
which  imbibes  the  oil. 

From  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits,  the  differ- 
ent fluid  juices  they  contain  are  forced  out, 
mixed,  by  bruifing  and  prefllng  them.  Vege- 
tables of  the  fweet  or  faline  kind,  as  the  fum- 
mer fruits  and  the  acid  herbs,  feveral  of  the 
acrid  plants,  as  arum  and  Icurvygrafs  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  ladlefcent  kind,  as  dandelion  and 
the  fpurges ;  generally  give  out  by  this  procefs 
great  part  of  their  adive  matter  along  with  the 
watery  fluid  :  but  the  juices  exprefled  from  aro- 
matic herbs,  as  mint,  have,  for  the  mod  part, 
little  or  nothing  of  the  peculiar  fmell,  tafte,  or 
virtue,  of  the  fubjed ;  and  many  of  the  fragrant 
flowers,  as  lilies  and  violets,  have  their  fragrance 
cjeftroyed  by  the  preflfure.  The  juices  of  plants, 
b  4  thickj 
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thick,  turbid,  and  very  impure  when  newly  cx- 
prefled,  by  fettling  and  repeated  (training  be^ 
come  clear  j  many,  in  this  depuration,  lofe  no- 
thing confiderable  of  their  virtue  :  from  others, 
the  medicinal  parts,  not  diflToluble  in  watery 
fluids,  feparate  and  fubfide  along  with  the  fecu- 
lent matter.  To  the  depurated  juices,  defigned 
for  keeping,  a  fmall  proportion  of  redtified  fpirit 
of  wine  may  be  added,  which,  on  (landing  for 
fome  time,  generally  throws  down  a  frefh  fedi- 
ment:  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  put  in  fmall 
bottles  that  have  been  wafhed  with  fpirit  and 
dried,  a  little  fweet  oil  poured  on  the  furface  fo 
as  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths 
flightly  ftopt :  by  this  method  moft  of  the  juices 
that  bear  depuration  may  be  preferved,  in  a 
cool  cellar,  for  a  year  or  two ;  excepting  per- 
haps only  the  very  fermentable  fweet  ones, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  long  reftrained  from  fer- 
mentation without  boiling.  Thofe  which  are 
not  injured  in  their  virtue  by  evaporation,  may 
be  infpiflfated  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  or 
of  a  thick  or  folid  extrad :  from  thofe  of  the 
faline  kind,  duly  depurated  and  infpiffated,  the 
faline  part  commonly  feparates,  on  long  keep- 
ing, in  a  cryftalline  form. 
-  The  kernels  of  fruits,  the  feeds  that  on  be- 
ing triturated  with  water  form  an  emulfion  or 
milky  liquor,  and  fome  other  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  yield,  on  being  flrongly  prelTed,  an  oil ; 
which,  ofitfelf,  is  flavourlefs  and  infipid ;  but 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  impregnated  with  the 
fmell  and  tafte  of  the  fubjedt.  The  aromatic 
feeds  and  kernels,  as  annifeeds  and  nutmegs, 
and  fome  of  the  purgative  ones,  as  the  ricini, 
are  the  principal  fubftances  that  give  out  with 
their  oils  their  peculiar  virtues,  the  oils  of  moft 
of  the  others,  having  no  particular  impregna- 

tion. 
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don.  There  are,  however,  confiderable  differ^ 
ences  among  the  unflavoured  and  infipid  oils; 
in  their  confidence ;  in  their  difpofition  to  con- 
geal by  cold  J  in  their  difpofition  to  grow  rancid 
by  heat;  in  the  degree  of  heat  neceilary  to  make 
them  boil ;  in  their  power  of  diflblving  certaia 
bodies;  and  in  their  combinability  with  fixt  al- 
kalies into  fbap.  The  extradlion  of  the  oil  from 
the  fubjedt  is  greatly  facilitated  by  heat;  and 
hence  the  preparers  of  thefe  oils  for  mechanic 
purpofes  generally  warm  to  a  confiderable  de^ 
gree  either  the  fubjefl  itfelf,  or  the  iron  plates 
of  the  prefs,  or  both.  Where  the  product  is 
intended  for  medicinal  ufe,  this  practice  is  ge- 
nerally condemned ;  heat  being  apt  to  imprels 
upon  the  oil  an  ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafe 
its  difpofition  to  become  rancid.  Neverthelefs^ 
though  a  great  heat  has  undoubtedly  thefe 
efFe6ls,  yet  a  gentle  warmth  is  in  fome  cafes 
necelfary,  and  not,  perhaps,  very  injurious  in 
any  :  in  winter  at  leaft,  both  the  fubjefl  and  the 
apparatus  may  be  warmed  with  fafety,  to  the 
greateil  degree  of  heat  that  obtains  in  the  Ihade 
in  fummer.  The  heat  is  never  to  be  continued 
longer  than  the  expreflion  requires ;  and  the  oil, 
as  foon  as  drawn,  is  to  be  kt  in  a  cold  place. 

3.  General  pharmaceutic  analyfis  of  vegetable  and 
animal Juhftances  by  menftrua. 

Water,  the  proper  menftruum  of  gums,  of 
gellies,  and  of  fairs,  extrads  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables,  and  the  gelatinous  mat- 
ter of  animals.  By  the  mediation  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, it  diifolves  others  of  more  adlivity,  oils 
and  refins  being  made  mifcible  with  water  by 
the  mediation  of  gums.  All  the  fubftances 
which  water  cxtrads  from  vegetables  or  animals, 

it 
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k  difTolves  almoft  unlimitedly,  fo  as,  by  repeated 
infufion  on  frefh  parcels  of  the  fubje6ts,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  impregnated  with  their 
a6live  parts,  till  fo  far  loaded  as  to  have  its  fur- 
ther adlion  impeded  by  the  diminution  of  its 
fluidity  :  it  generally  takes  up  firft  the  lighter 
and  more  grateful  matter,  and  afterwards  the 
grofler  and  more  difagreeable ;  and  hence,  by 
fkilful  management,  it  may  be  richly  impreg- 
nated with  the  forrder,  without  much  admixture 
of  the  latter.  The  fubjed  fhould  be  moderately 
dried  (unlefs  it  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  lofe  its 
virtue  in  drying)  as  in  this  ftate  it  communicates 
a  remarkably  ftronger  impregnation  than  an 
equivalent  quantity  when  frelh,  Moll  leaves 
and  flowers  yield  a  great  fliare  of  their  more 
a6bive  matter  by  cold  maceration,  or  more  rea- 
dily by  warm  infuflon :  by  boiling,  the  diflfolving 
power  of  the.  water  is  for  the  moft  part  greatly 
increafed,  and  the  volatile  parts,  if  the  fubjed 
contained  any,  are  diflipated  with  its  fl:eam. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  in  the  boiling  of 
odorous  fubftances,  and  many  of  the  pungent 
vegetables,  in  water,  colleded  and  cooled  in 
proper  veflfels,  forms  a  liquor  impregnated  with 
their  fmell  and  pungency.  This  impregnation 
depends  on  a  fubtile  principle,  whofe  matrix  is 
a  volatile  oil ;  of  which  oil  a  part  often  fepa-. 
rates  in  its  own  form,  either  floating  on  the  fur- 
face  or  fluking  to  the  bottom  according  to  its 
gravity;  and  which,  from  the  fpecific  flavour 
of  the  fubjed  being  concentrated  in  it,  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  name  of  efftntial.  As  this 
fubtile  oily  matter  is  here  feparated  from  the 
more  fixt  gummy  parts  that  rendered  it  before 
almoft:  unlimitedly  diflbluble,  the  water  now  can 
retain  only  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  and  gene- 
rally but  a  fmall  one :  if  the  dift:illed  water,  once 
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faturated  fo  that  a  part  of  the  oil  appears  dif- 
tindl,  be  rediftilled  from  repeated  frefh  quanti- 
ties of  the  fubje6t,  the  aqueous  fluid  receives  no 
further  impregnation,  and  the  quantity  of  oil 
that  feparates  proves  proportionably  larger  than 
if  frefh  water  had  been  ufed.  Thefe  oils  differ 
from  the  expreffed  ones  formerly  mentioned,  in 
being  difToluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  on  either  of  which 
foundations,  when  expreffed  oils  are  mixed  with 
cfTential  ones,  whether  artificially,  or  in  their  ex- 
prefTion  from  fubjedts  that  contain  both,  the  two 
oils  may  be  completely  feparated  from  one  ano- 
ther. The  fophiftications  of  the  dearer  effential 
oils,  commonly  pradlifed,  by  the  admixture  of 
cheaper  ones,  can  be  diftinguifhed  only  by  the 
fmell  and  tafte :  the  fmell  and  tafte  which  they 
communicate  to  liquors  in  certain  known  quan- 
tities, when  diflTolved  in  fpirit,  or,  by  means  of 
fugar  or  mucilages,  in  water,  is  an  ufeful  crite- 
rion alfo  of  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oils 
when  genuine ;  for  the  fame  kinds  of  vegetables, 
produced  in  different  foils  and  feafons,  vary  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  are 
capable  of  impregnating  by  diflillation,  and  in 
the  quantity  of  oil  they  afford,  but  likewife  i|i 
the  flrength  of  the  oil  itfelf. 

There  are  fome  fubflances  whofe  virtues  re^ 
fide  wholly  in  an  effential  oil,  and  are  wholly 
diffipated  in  boihng:  there  are  others,  which 
have  one  virtue  refiding  in  an  effential  oil,  and 
another  which  remains  behind  in  the  decodion, 
which  lad  may  be  brought  to  a  concentrated 
ftate  by  evaporating  the  watery  menftruum  with 
a  gentle  heat  till  the  matter  becomes  thick  or 
folid:  there  are  others,  which  contain  no  oil, 
and  whofe  virtue  remains  entire  in  the  infpif- 
fated  extrad,  provided  it  has  been  IkilfuUy  pre- 
pared. 
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pared.  A  difference  in  the  quantity  of  water 
will  in  many  cafes  occafion  a  fenfible  variation 
in  i^e  qualities  of  the  extradl,  by  requiring  more 
or  lefs  heat  for  its  evaporation ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  diiTipation  of  the  volatile  parts, 
even  thofe  of  the  more  fixt  lund  fuffer  a  con- 
fiderable  change  from  continued  heat :  by  long 
boiling  with  water,  fweet  fubftances  become 
naufeous,  and  the  draftic  purgatives  lofe  their 
virulence,  without  any  remarkable  feparation  of 
their  parts.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  avail 
themfelves  of  this  obfervation,  for  converting 
the  ftronger  cathartics  and  emetics,  afarum,  to- 
bacco, and  others,  into  medicines  of  fafety  and 
Titility  ;  and  report  that  extrads  made  from 
thefe  plants,  by  long  boiling  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  were  found  to  ad  as  mild  aperients 
or  deobftruents :  thefe  kinds  of  preparations, 
however,  mufl*  neceffarily  be  too  precarious  in 
ftrength  to  be  received  in  general  pradice^  the 
abatement  of  the  virulence  of  the  medicine  de- 
pending on  what  no  care  can  adjuft  to  one  ftan- 
dard,  the  degree  and  continuance  of  the  heat. 

Pure  fpirit  of  wine,  the  appropriated  diflbl- 
vent  of  refins  and  efTential  oils,  and  which  dif- 
folves  alfo  certain  faline  bodies,  as  the  fweet 
faccharine  falts  of  vegetables;  extrafts,  for  the 
moft  part,  fuch  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal 
fubdances,  as  refide  in  thofe  principles,  or  in 
principles  analogous  to  them.  Of  the  fub- 
ftances, whofe  virtues  refide  apparently  in  thefe 
principles,  there  are  many,  which  give  a  ftrong 
impregnation  to  water  as  well  as  fpirit,  but  few 
that  impart  their  virtues  in  an  equal  degree  to 
the  two  menftrua :  from  a  compound  of  pure 
gum  and  refin,  water,  by  infufion,  extradls 
directly  the  gummy  matter,  and  by  the  inter- 
vention of  this,  a  part  of  the  more  aAive  refin, 
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leaving  great  part  of  the  refin  undiflblved : 
v^hereas,  contrariwife,  pure  fpirit  extra6ls  di- 
redly  the  refin,  and  leaves  iindiflblved  greateft 
part  of  the  inert  guru,  of  which  it  does  not 
appear  to  take  up  fo  much  as  v^^ater  does  of  the 
refin.  Hence,  in  the  analyfes  of  thefe  kinds  of 
fubje6ts,  it  is  generally  obferved  that  fpirit  loads 
itfelf  with  their  adive  parts  much  more  than 
water  is  capable  of  doing:  that  the  cxtradls 
made  with  fpirit  are  much  finaller  in  quantity, 
and  proportionably  fl:ronger,  than  the  watery 
extradls :  and  that  the  fpirituous  tindtures, 
loaded  with  the  refinous  parts,  grow  turbid  on 
the  admixture  of  water,  and  depofite  their  pure 
refin  -,  the  gummy  matter,  that  the  fpirit  had 
taken  up,  remaining  dififolved  in  the  aqueous 
fluid,  and  being  infufficient  in  quantity  to  keep 
any  confiderable  portion  of  the  refin  fufpended. 
Hence  faturated  refinous  tindlures,  thofe  elpe* 
cially  of  the  cathartic  kind,  require,  in  being 
diluted  for  exhibition,  an  admixture  of  gummy 
or  faccharine  matter,  to  keep  the  refin  divided, 
and  to  prevent  its  feparation :  on  this  foundation 
may  be  prepared,  from  thefe  kinds  of  tindures, 
elegant  gummy-refinous  extrads^  by  mixing 
with  them,  when  infpiflated  to  the  confifl:ence 
of  a  balfam,  a  thick  folution  of  any  fimple  gum 
or  mucilage,  and  continuing  the  evaporation, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  matter  becomes  dry. 
In  like  manner,  the  refinous  and  gummy  parts 
of  one  fubjedb,  or  thofe  parts  which  pure  fpirit 
extrads,  and  which  water  extrads  after  fpirit, 
rnay  in  fome  cafes  be  advantageoufly  united  into 
one  mafs ;  by  feparately  infpififating  the  tindure 
and  decodion  to  a  certain  thicknefs,  and  then 
mixing  them  together. 

Pure  fpirit,  which  exhales  or  diflils  with  a 
much  lefs  heat  than  water,  carries  ofiF  with  it, 

for 
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for  the  rnofl  part,  much  lefs  of  the  eflential  oih 
of  vegetables*  There  are  many  fubftances, 
whofe  adive  parts  are  almoll  wholly  difllpated 
in  the  preparation  of  the  watery  extradl,  and 
almoft  wholly  retained  in  the  fpirituous.  There 
are  fome^  however,  whofe  oils  are  fo  volatile, 
as  to  rife  with  pure  fpirit  as  perfectly  as  with 
water;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  diftilled  fpirit  - 
proves  fometimes  ftronger  than  the  diftilled 
water ;  fpirit  keeping  diffolved  all  the  oil  that 
rifes  with  it|  whereas^  when  water  is  ufed,  a 
part  of  the  oil  frequently  feparates. 

Wines,  as  being  compounds  of  water  and 
inflammable  fpirit,  take  up  fuch  parts  of  vege- 
tables and  animals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors ; 
but  their  difTolving  power  is  fomewhat  weaker 
than  that  of  purer  mixtures  of  water  and  fpirit, 
on  account  partly  of  their  vifcous  un6i:uous  mat- 
ter, and  pardy  of  their  acid.  Wines  are  im- 
pregnated with  the  adiive  parts  of  medicines, 
chiefly  by  maceration  in  the  cold,  or  with  a 
very  gentle  warmth  -,  the  heat,  which  is  often 
advantageoufly  applied  for  expediting  or  pro- 
moting the  adion  of  water  and  fpirit,  occafion- 
ing  in  wines  a  difagreeable  alteration.  Malt 
liquors  are  commonly  medicated,  by  macerating 
the  ingredients  in  them  during  the  fermentation, 
or  boiling  or  infufing  them  in  the  wort. 

Acids,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  fome- 
what weaken  the  diflTolving  power  both  of  water 
and  fpirit  on  bodies  of  the  refinous  and  oily 
kind ;  and  when  added  to  infufions  or  tin6lures, 
generally  precipitate  a  part  of  what  the  men- 
ftruum  had  before  taken  up :  neverthelefs,  when 
acids  are  intimately  combined  with  vinous 
fpirits  into  what  is  called  a  dulcified  liquor,  the 
compound  proves  a  more  efficacious  menftruum, 
for  fome  bodies,  than  the  pure  vinous  fpirit. 

— Fixt 
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-— FixC  alkalies  generally  increafe  the  adlibrt  of 
water  on  refinous  and  oily  bodies,  and  weaken 
or  reftrain  its  adion  on  gummy  ones,  rendering 
water  incapable  of  holding  pure  gums  diflblved  : 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  promote  the  a6lion 
of  fpirit  on  difficukly  foluble  refinous  bodies, 
but  though  the  alkali  deepens  the  colour  of  the 
tindlure,  the  quantity  extra6ted  is  found  to  be 
the  fame  without  as  with  it. — Volatile  alkalies 
precipitate  gums  from  water,  like  the  fixt,  but 
in  other  cafes  their  effefts  are  more  variable. 

ExprefTed  oils  extradb  the  odoriferous,  refinous 
and  oily  parts  of  vegetables  -,  and  with  thefc 
they  are  fometimes  impregnated,  both  for  the 
purpofes  of  perfumes,  and  for  external  medici- 
nal ufes.  The  more  fragrant  flowers  give  out 
their  odour  by  cold  maceration.  The  more 
fixt  refinous  parts  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
extra6ted,  by  boiling  them  in  the  oil  till  their 
watery  moifture  has  Exhaled,  that  is,  till  they 
are  almoft  crifp,  and  the  oil  appears  tinged  of  a 
green  colour.  Animal  fats,  liquefied  and 
boiled  with  recent  herbs,  become  in  like  man- 
ner impregnated  with  their  refinous  parts,  and 
with  the  green  colour  refiding  therein.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  the  oils  or  fats  receive,  by  this 
management,  any  valuable  virtues :  the  heat, 
requifite  for  making  them  boil,  imprefles  an 
ungraceful  fcent,  and  difllpates  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  the  fubjed: :  they  may  be  impregnated 
more  elegantly  with  the  a6live  parts  of  vege- 
tables, by  an  admixture  of  efifential  oils  or  of 
fpirituous  extracts.  The  fpirituous  tindures  of 
the  leaves  of  mofl:  plants  are  of  a. deep  green 
colour;  and  the  infpififated  extracts,  though 
often  brown  or  black  in  their  folid  or  confiftent 
(late,  give  generally  a  like  greennefs  to  frelh 
fpirit,  to  effential  oils^  expfefifed  oils  and  fats. 

Air, 
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Air,  or  its  watery  moifture,  feems  to  a6t  as 
a  true  diflblvenr,  in  the  fame  manner,  though 
not  fo  expeditioufly,  as  water  in  its  grofler 
form.  The  aftringent  virtue  of  the  walnut 
tree,  and  the  purgative  of  the  damafk  rofe, 
have  been  obferved  to  be  difFufed  through  the 
air  i  though  they  are  obvioufly  not  of  the  vola- 
tile but  of  the  fixt  kind,  not  exhalable  by  heat 
but  diflbiuble  by  menftrua.  Hence  the  atmo- 
fphere  may  become  impregnated  with  all  thofc 
virtues  of  vegetables,  which  at  lead  watery 
menftrua  can  extrad:  and  hence  many  medi- 
cinal fubftances  are  gradually  robbed  by  it  of 
their  virtues  -,  powders  the  moft  fpeedily^  as 
expofing  the  largeft  furface  to  its  adlion. 

4.  General  chemical  analyfts  of  vegetable  and  animal 
JubfianceSy  and  mineral  bitumens ^  by  fire. 

Vegetable  fubftances,  burnt  in  the  open  air, 
are  refolved,  partly  into  fmoke,  ^which,  con- 
denfed,  forms  foot ;  and  pardy  into  white  afties, 
which  generally  give  out,  on  being  boiled  in 
water,  a  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Animal  fubftances, 
and  mineral  bitumens,  are  refolved  in  like 
manner  into  foot  and  afties  -,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  afties  of  thefe  yield  rarely  any  alkaline 
matter,  and  that  they  emit  in  burning  a  different 
kind  of  fmell. 

On  fubmitting  the  fame  fubje6ls  to  a  like 
degree  of  heat  in  clofe  veflels,  different  produds 
are  obtained.  From  moft  vegetables  there  arifes 
a  watery  and  acid  liquor;  a  reddifti,  empyreu- 
matic,  acrimonious  oil,  which  fwims  on  its  fur- 
face  ;  at  length,  in  the  utmoft  degree  of  fire,  a 
thicker  black  oil,  which  finks  to  the  bottom ; 
and  fbmetimes  a  little  volatile  alkaline  ialt: 
from  animals,  a  watery  and  alkaline  liquor,  a 

volatile 
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volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  oils  of  a  more  fetid 
kind :  frona  bitumens,  an  acidulous  liquor,  an 
oil  approaching  to  the  nature  of  petroleum,  and 
fometimes  a  concrete  fubacid  fait:  a  black  infi- 
pid  coal  remaining  in  all  cafes  behind.  About 
the  appearance  of  the  firft  oil,  there  is  commonly 
extricated  a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  elaftic 
vapour,  which,  if  the  fire  is  haftily  urged,  and 
no  exit  allowed  it,  either  burfts  the  veflels,  or 
blows  off  the  receiver. 

5.  Calcination  of  metallic  bodies. 

The  metals  f^J  called  imperfe6t  or  deftroc- 
tible,  as  tin,  lead,  bifmuth,  zinc,  regulus  of 
antimony,  copper,  and  iron,  on  being  expofed 
to  the  joint  adion  of  fire  and  air,  gradually  lofe 
their  metallic  form,  and  change  into  a  friable 
or  powdery  calx  ^  which,  urged  with  a  ftronger 
heat,  either  does  not  melt,  or  runs  into  a  vitre- 
ous maf^i,  not  mifcible  with  metals  in  their 
entire  date  any  more  than  earths  and  earthy 
glalTes.  Some  emit  flames  in  their  calcination  : 
zinc  in  particular  burns  ftrongly  and  vividly : 
from  whence  it  is  prefumed,  that  an  inflam- 
mable fubftance  is  one  of  the  conftituent  princi- 
ples of  thefe  metals,  and  that  the  lofs  of  their 
metallic  form  and  qualities  in  calcination  is 
owing  to  the  avolation  of  this  principle. 

{a)  Tlie  term  femimetal  is  throughout  this  work  avoided, 
as  being  liable  to  ambiguity.  All  the  pure  metallic  bodies 
J  have  called  by  the  general  appellation  of  metats :  fuch  of 
them  as  want  malleability,  are,  I  prefume,  as  properly 
diftinguilhed  by  the  epithet  brittle  or  unmalleahk,  as  by  a 
name  which  may  be  imagined  to  imply  that  one  half  of 
their  fubftance  is  of  an  unmetallic  nature,  and  which,  in 
effect,  has  been  often  underftood  in  this  fenfe,  and  accord- 
ingly applied  to  ores,  vitriols,  and  metallic  recrements. 
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The  calcination  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  nitre;  which,  with  moft  of  thefe 
metals, 'vifibly  deflagrates,  and  is  by  all  of  them 
alkalized  in  the  fame  manner  as  by  charcoal 
or  other  inflammable  fubfl:ances.  The  calx  is 
freed  from  the  faline  matter  by  ablution  with 
water :  a  part  of  it  commonly  diflTolves  in  the 
water  along  with  the  alkalized  fait,  but  either 
feparates  fpontaneoufly  on  Handing,  or  may  be 
precipitated  by  adding  any  acid. 

A  little  powdered  charcoal,  or  any  other  in- 
flammable matter  not  partaking  of  a  mineral 
acid,  added  to  the  deftru6lible  metals  in  fufion, 
prevents  their  calcination :  and  the  calces  and 
glafTes,  melted  with  the  like  additions,  re- 
cover the  principle  which  they  had  loft,  and 
are  revived  or  reduced-,  that  is,  they  refume 
their  metallic  appearance,  and  all  their  former 
qualities.  But,  in  order  to  this  redu6tion,  as 
calces  in  general  melt  much  more  difficultly 
than  the  metals  themfelves,  and  fome  of  them 
fcarce  at  all  when  the  fire  ads  on  them  through 
the  fides  of  a  vefTel ,  an  addition  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  borax,  or  fufible  glafs,  is  generally  requi- 
fite,  for  bringing  them  into  fufion ;  as  well  as 
of  inflammable  fubftances,  for  reftoring  their 
metalleity.  ^ 

All  the  metals  diflTolve  in  acids ;  fome  in  one 
acid,  and  others  in  another :  the  diffolution, 
like  that  of  abforbent  earths  and  alkaline  falts, 
is  generally  accompanied  with  an  efFervefcence, 
heat,  and  difcharge  of  vapours.  In  this  procefs, 
the  phlogifton  or  inflammable  principle  of  the 
imperfe6t  metals,  is  abforbed  or  expelled :  hence 
the  vapour,  which  arifes  during  the  difTolution 
in  the  vitriolic  acid  of  the  metals  which  abound 
with  this  principle,  is  inflammable  and  truly  ful- 
phureous:    and  hence  the  metal,   precipitated 
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from  the  acid  by  alkaline  falts,  or  by  other  bo- 
dies void  of  inflammable  matter,  is  found  to  be 
a  true  calx,  which,  like  the  calces  made  by  fire, 
cannot  be  revived  without  the  introduction  of 
frefh  phlogiiton. 

The  perfe6b  metals,  gold,  filver  and  mercury, 
fufFer  no  refolution,  or  difTipation  of  any  of  their 
principles,  from  any  known  power.  If  changed 
into  the  appearance  of  a  calx,  by  fire  or  by  ad-  . 
ditions,  they  are  recoverable  without  Idfs, 
either  by  the  fimple  aftion  of  a  flronger  heat, 
or  by  the  addition  of  fuch  fubflances  as  may 
barely  abforb  from  them  the  matter  by  which 
their  form  had  been  concealed. 

All  the  WEIGHTS  and  measures  mentioned  in 
this  book,  are  thofe  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia:— the  troy  poundy  divided  into  twelve 
ounces,  the  ounce  into  eight  drams,  the  dram 
into  three  fcruples,  and  the  Jcruple  into  twenty 
grains :  —  the  wine  gallon^  divided  into  eight 
pints,  the  pint  into  fixteen  ounces,  and  the  ounce 
into  eight  drams  or  two  fpoonfuls. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
fufion  arifing  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  terms 
fignifying  both  weight  and  meafure,  have 
thought  proper  entirely  to  abolifh  liquid  meafure^ 
and  to  reduce  every  thing,  as  well  fluid  as  Jolidy 
to  troy  weight. 
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ABIES. 


X^  I R  :  an  evergreen  coniferous  tree  ?  with  nu- 
merous, narrow,  ftiff  leaves,  {landing  folitary, 
or  unconneded  at  the  bafes  with  one  another. 

1.  Abies  Pharm,  Pari/,       Abies  conis  Jurjum 
Jpe£lantibus  five  mas  C,  B.      Pinus  pcea  Linn, 

The  yew-leaved  or  filver  fir;  with  a  white 
bark,  roundifh-pointed  leaves  fomewhat  cloven 
at  the  tips,  and  Ihort  cones  Handing  upwards : 
the  leaves  are  marked  on  the  lower  fide  with 
three  green  lines  and  two  white  depreffions. 

2.  PicEA :  Abies  pcea  Pharm,  Pari/.  Picea 
major  prima  five  abies  rubra  C,  B,  Pinus  abies 
Linn,  The  common,  or  red  fir,  or  pitch 
tree  j  with  a  reddifh  bark  -,  long  flender  qua- 
drangular (harp-pointed  leaves,  and  long  cones 
hanging  downwards. 
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Thefe  trees  are  natives  of  the  northern  cli- 
mates :  the  firfl  grows  chiefly  on  dry,  moun- 
tainous places  J  the  fccond  in  lower  and  moifter 
grounds.  In  this  kingdom,  they  are  rarely 
found  wild,  particularly  the  firfl  fort :  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany,  pro- 
duce both  kinds  in  abundance. 

All  the  parts  of  thefe  trees  contain  a  refi- 
nous  juice  impregnated  with  eflential  oil ;  in 
fmell  not  difagreeable,  in  tafle  bitterifh  and  mo- 
derately pungent :  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunks,  one  of  the  finefl  of  the  turpentines  is 
obtained.  The  red  fir  appears  to  be  the  mofl 
refinous ;  the  filver  fir  is  the  mofl  grateful : 
of  both  forts,  the  cones  are  more  agreeable  than 
the  leaves,  the  young  leaves  than  the  old,  and 
thefe  than  the  wood.  The  leaves,  though  ever- 
green on  the  tree,  lofe  of  their  colour  on  being 
dried,  and  change  in  keeping  to  a  yellow  or 
brown. 

Redliiied  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  the  fir, 
difTolves  completely  its  adlive  parts,  along  with 
which  it  takes  up  alfo  fome  portion  of  the  in- 
fipid  gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubflance :  from 
the  frefh  or  new  dried  leaves  it  gains  a  yellow- 
ifh  green,  from  the  cones  and  the  wood  a 
brownifh  or  yellowifh  red  tindlure.  The  fil- 
tered folutions,  mixed  largely  with  water,  grow 
milky  and  throw  off  greatefl  part  of  their  refin 
with  its  oil,  which  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a 
(late  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  turpentine, 
the  gummy  fubflance  being  retained  by  the 
aqueous  fluid. .  On  committing  the  folutions 
to  diflillation,  the  fpirit  brings  over  with  it  a 
litde  of  the  lighter  oil  of  the  fir,  fo  as  to  be 
fenfibly  impregnated  with  its  fmell  ;  leaving 
behind  an  extrad,  different  from  the  refin  fepa- 
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rated  by  water  and  from  the  native  turpentines, 
in  having  an  admixture  of  gummy  matter,  from 
which  they  are  free. 

Water,  though  it  dififolves  little  or  nothing 
of  the  pure  turpentines,  yet,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  gummy  matter  in  the  fir  itfelf,  extradls 
part  of  its  refin.     In  diftillation  with  water,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil  arifes :  the 
oil  drawn  from  the  wood  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
the  oil  of  turpentine:   that  obtained  from  the  Oleum  tem- 
frefli  cones  is   fuperior,    in   fubtility    and  fra-pli'^^wjve- 
grance,  to  all  the  oils  of  the  terebinthinate  kind  ^"^^^  ^^^^° 
ufually  met  with  fa  J.     The  decodion  remain- 
ing after  the  diftillation,  infpiffated  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  extrad,  retains  the  bitterifhnefs, 
and  fome  lliare  of  the  pungency  of  the  fir. 

The  tops  and  cones  of  the  fir  tree,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  balfamic  juice,  tend  moderately  to 
warm  and  ftrengthen  the  habit,  and  promote 
perfpiration  and  urine,  and  the  natural  fecretions 
in  general.  Among  us,  they  are  ufed  chiefly 
by  the  common  people,  as  an  ingredient  in  diet- 
drinks  ;  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  pre- 
fcribed  by  phyficians  in  deco6lions  and  fpiritu- 
ous  tindures ;  for  nearly  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  exotic  woods.  Frederic  Hoffman  the  elder 
relates,  that  in  a  fcurvy  which  raged  among  the 
Swedilli  army,  during  their  wars  with  the  Muf- 
covites,  a  deco6lion  of  the  leaves  and  tops  of 
the  fir,  made  in  water  or  ale,  was  found  an 
effedual  remedy  and  prefervative  (b).  The  Effentia  able- 
Auguftan  college  joins,  to  the  balfam  of  the  fir,  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^ 
the  pungent  virtues  of  cochkaria ;  by  bruifing^ 
the  cones  whilft  young,  tender,  and  of  a  red 
colour,    digefting  them  for  two  days  in  four 

faj  Zimmermann,  Prak£l»  Chy?n,  Neum. 
(h)  Clams  Scbrcederian,  p.  394. 
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times  their  quantity  of  fpirit  of  fcurvy-grafs^ 
and  then  prefling  out  and  filtering  the  tincflurC;; 
which  is,  doubtlefs,  as  the  authors  obferve,  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy.  A  fpirit  diftilled 
from  the  young  leaves  is  faid  to  be  ufed  in^fome 
places  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  Hungary  water. 

3.  Abies  Canadensis  Pharm.  TariJ,  Abies 
minor  fedtinatis  foliisy    virginiana,    conis  parvis 

fuhrotundis  Plukenet,  Pinus  Baljamea  Linn. 
Virginia  or  Ganada  fir ;  with  roundifh-pointed 
leaves,  fometimes  cloven,  (landing  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  in  two  rows  on  each  fide  the 
branches,  and  variegated  underneath  with  a 
double  line  of  whitifh  dots. 

4.  Balsamea  ;  Ahietis  taxi  foliis /pedes  odore 
half  ami  gileadenfis  Rati  JuppL  Balm-of-gilead 
fir^  fo  called  from  the  fragrant  fmell  of  the 
leaves  when  rubbed.  The  leaves  are  roundifh- 
pointed,  and  (lightly  cloven,  nearly  like  thofc 
of  the  filver  fir :  the  cones  are  long  and  pointed, 
and  (land  eredl. 

These  foreign  firs,  now  naturalized  to  our. 
own  climate,  promife  to  be  fuperior,  for  medi- 
cinal ufes,  to  the  two  preceding;  their  refinous 
matter  being  of  a  finer  and  more  grateful  kind. 
From  the  Canada  fir  is  extradled,  in  America, 
by  wounding  it  during  the  fummer  heats,  an 
elegant  balfam,  tranfparent  and  almod  colour- 
lefs,  which  is  fometinaes  brought  into  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Baljamum  Canadenfe,  The 
balm-of-gilead  fir  has  a  more  agreeable  fra- 
grance, approaching  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
balfam  from  which  it  receives  its  name :  a  va- 
luable refin  exudes  from  the  cones,  in  confider- 
able  quantity  5  and  refms  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
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may  be  extraded  by  fpirit  of  wine,  both  from 
the  cones  and  from  the  leaves. 


ABROTANUM    MAS, 

ABROTONUM  Pk  Lond,  ABROTANUM 
Pharm,  Edinh,  Abrotanum  mas  anguftifolium 
majus  C.  B,  Artemifia  Abrotanum  Linn,  Sou- 
thernwood :  a  plant,  with  woody  brittle 
branches;  numerous  greyifh  green  leaves,  di- 
vided into  flender  fegments;  and  fmall  yellow- 
naked  difcous  flowers,  hanging  downwards,  in 
clufters,  along  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  and 
branches.  It  is  a  native  of  open  mountainous 
places,  in  the  warmer  climates  :  with  us,  it  is 
raifed  in  gardens,  from  flips  or  cuttings;  feldom 
producing  feeds,  and  not  often  flowers :  the 
leaves  fall  off^  in  the  winter :  the  roots  and  fl:alks 
are  perennial. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  fouthernwood  have 
a  ftrong  fmell,  to  many  people  agreeable;  and 
a  naufeous  penetrating  bitterifli  tafl:e :  they  lofe 
a  little  by  drying  both  of  their  tafle  and  fmell. 
The  flowers  are  fomewhat  weaker  than  the 
leaves.  The  cortical  part  of  the  younger  roots 
has  a  light  not  ungrateful  bitternefs,  with  little 
or  nothing  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  herb. 

Infufions  of  the  leaves  made  in  water  are  of 
a  brownifli  hue,  in  tafl:e  and .  fnaell  not  unplea- 
fant:  deco6lions  are  darker  coloured  and  very 
naufeous.  In  diftillation  with  water,  there 
arifes  an  eflfential  oil,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
in  fmellexadlly  refembling  the  plant.  This  oil 
difl:ils  flowly,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs  proves  very  foul:  redlified,  or  diftilled  a 
fecond  time  with  frefh  water,  it  leaves  behind 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  inodorous  and  al- 
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moft  infipid  refinous  matter.  From  fixtcen 
pounds  of  the  frefh  leaves  and  tops  were  ob- 
tained fcarcely  three  drams  of  oil,  which,  left  in 
reftification  above  half  a  dram  of  refm. 

Tindures  of  the  leaves,  made  in  rectified  fpirit, 
are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  tafte  ftrongly  of 
the  fouthernwood :  the  fmell  is  covered  by  the 
fpirit.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  the  filtered 
tin6lure,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the 
herb :  the  remaining  extradl  retains  a  confider- 
able  iliare  of  its  fmell,  and  refembles  it  more 
perfedbly  in  tafte  than  an  extra6b  made  by  wa- 
ter; though  it  is  much  lefs  ungrateful  than 
either  that  extra6l  or  the  herb  in  fubftance. 
Rectified  fpirit  appears  to  diffolve  the  aromatic 
part  more  eafily,  and  the  naufeous  part  "more 
difficultly,  than  watery  menftrua. 

This  bitterifh  pungent  plant  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  moderately  ftimulating  deobftru- 
ent,  in  different  cachetic  diforders;  as  an  an- 
thelmintic I  and  as  poffeffing  fome  degree  of  an 
anodyne  or  antifpafmodic  virtue  depending  on 
the  oil  or  odorous  matter.  In  the  prefent 
practice,  it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of 
than  for  external  purpofes^  as  an  ingredient  in 
difcutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations  -,  in  which 
intention  it  appears  to  be  of  no  inconfiderable 
efficacy.  It  has  likewife  been  recommended  in 
unguents  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair;  a 
virtue  to  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  claim. 

ABROTANUM  FEMINA. 

ABROrANUM  FEMINA  foliis  teretihus 
C  B.  SantGlina  Chamacyparijfus  Linn.  La- 
vender-cotton :  a  bufhy  Ihrubby  plant,  all 
over  hoary  i  with  oblong  (lender  leaves,  com- 
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pofed  each  of  four  rows  of  little  knobs  fet  along 
a  middle  rib ;  and  naked  difcous  yellow  flowers 
Handing  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe ; 
flowers,  in  our  gardens^  from  June  to  near  the 
end  of  fummer;  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the 
winter. 

This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  agree  in  virtue 
with  the  foregoing  abrotanum^  and  to  be  the 
moft  effectual  of  the  two  in  hyfl:eric  cafes,  and 
as  an  anthelmintic.  It  has  been  cuftomary 
among  the  common  people  to  ufe,  in  this  iafl: 
intention,  a  deco6tion  of  the  leaves,  made  in 
milk  y  which  receives  from  them  a  thick  con- 
fiflience,  and  a  ftrong,  though  not  very  dif- 
agreeable  taflie. 

On  careful  examination,  the  two  ahrotana 
appeared  to  differ  very  confiderably  in  quality. 
The  femina  is  in  fm-ell  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable 
than  the  mas ;  in  taile,  naufeous  and  acrid,  but 
void  of  the  penetrating  bitternefs  which  prevails 
in  the  other.  Infuflons,  tinctures,  and  extrads, 
prepared  from  the  femina^  are  more  unpleafant 
than  thofe  of  the  mas^  though  not  bitter.  The 
eflfential  oils  of  the  two  plants,  and  of  confe- 
quence  their  diftilled  waters  and  fpirits,  ap-^ 
proach  nearer  in  flavour  to  one  another,  though 
not  entirely  alike. 

Thefe  differences,  doubtlefs,  affed  their 
virtues  as  internal  medicines.  Neverthelefs, 
for  fomentations,  which  is  the  principal  ufe 
that  either  of  them  is  applied  to  in  the  prefent 
practice,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  very 
nearly  alike :  hence  the  college  of  phyficians  of 
London,  under  the  name  of  ahrotanum^  allow 
either  the  mas  or  femina  to  be  taken  indif^ 
ferently. 
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WORMWOOD:  a  perennial  plant;  with 
hoary,  divided  leaves ;  firm  woody  ftalks, 
which  die  in  the  winter;  and  fmall  yellow 
naked  difcous  flowers,  hanging  downwards, 
like  litde  buttons,  along  the  fides  of  the  ftalks 
and  branches. 

.  I.  Absinthium  vulgare  Pharm.  Lond,  & 
Edinb,  Ahfinthium  fonticum  Jeu  romanum  officii 
narum  feu  diojcoridis  C.  B.  Artemijia  abftnthium 
Linn,  Common  Wormwood  s  with  large 
leaves,  divided  into  feveral  deeply  indented 
fegments,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour  above,  and 
whiter  underneath,  broader  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fpecies  of  wormwood.  It  grows  wild 
about  dunghills,  and  on  dry  wafte  grounds  5 
and  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

The  leaves  of  wormwood  have  a  fl:rong 
ofi^enflve  fmell,  and  an  intenfely  bitter  naufeous 
tafte:  the  flowers  feem  to  be  equally  bitter, 
but  fomewhat  lefs  naufeous  *f^J;  the  roots  are 
warm  and  aromatic,  without  any  thing  of  the 
bitternefs  or  ofFenfivenefs  which  prevail  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  lofe  a 
part  of  their  ill  fmell,  on  being  dried  and  kept 
for  fome  time. 

Wormwood  leaves  give  out  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  fmell  and  tafte  both  to  aqueous  and  to 
fpirituous  menftrua.  The  watery  infufions, 
prepared  without  heat,  are  the  leaft  ungrateful. 

^  *  (a)  The  Edinburgh  college,  in  their  laft  edition, 
direft  a  tindlure  of  the  dried  flowering  tops  of  wormwood, 
in  the  proportion  of  fix  ounces  to  a  quart  of  redified  fpirit, 
under  the  title  of  Tin^ura  Ahjinthii. 

The 
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The  colour  of  the  infufions  made  in  cold  water 
is  a  pale  brown,  in  warnm  water  a  footy  brown, 
in  proof  fpirit  yellowifh.  Redlified  fpirit  gains 
from  the  frefh  leaves  a  beautiful  green,  from 
the  dry  a  reddifh  or  brown  tindure. 

Re6tified  fpirit  elevates  little  from  this  plant 
in  diftillation :  water  brings  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  fmell  and  flavour.  Along  with  the  Oleum  abfin- 
aqueous  fluid,  there  arifes  an  eflfential  oil,  which  S^/f '  ^^^'^' 
fmells  fl:rongly  and  tafl:es  naufeoufly  of  the 
wormwood,  though  not  bitter.  The  oil  drawn 
from  the  frefli  herb  is  commonly  of  a  dark 
green ;  from  the  dry,  of  a  deep  yellowilh  brown 
colour.  The  quantity  of  oil  varies  greatly, 
according  to  the  foil  and  leafon,  in  which  the 
wormwood  is  produced:  in  fome  years,  ten 
pounds  have  affbrded  upwards  of  two  ounces  ^ 
in  others,  twenty  pounds  have  yielded  little 
more  than  one  ounce.  Geoffroy  obferves,  that 
it  is  in  rainy  feafons,  and  moifl:  foils,  that  it 
yields  the  moft  oil ;  that  in  dry  years  the  oil  is 
accompanied  with  a  reflnous  matter,  and  proves 
of  a  fine  green  colour  5  and  that  in  wet  ones  it 
is  lefs  reflnous,  and  not  green  (a). 

A  decodion  of  wormwood,  in  water,  long 
boiled,  and  infpiflfated  to  the  conflfl:ence  of  an 
extradb,  lofes  the  difl:inguifliing  ,  fmell  and  ill  Extraflam 
flavour  of  the  plant,  but  retains  its  bitternefs^^^^^^^^^-^'^* 
almofl:  entire.  An  extra6t  made  with  rediified 
fpirit  contains,  along  with  the  bitter,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  naufeous  part  s  water  carrying  ofi^, 
in  the  evaporation,  all  the  oil,  in  which  the 
oflFenfive  flavour  refldes,  while  pure  fpirit  ele- 
vates very  little  of  it.    The  watery  extradl  gives 

(a)  GeofFroy,  Mem*  de  Vacad.  royale  des  fcienc.  de  Park, 
pour  Vann,    1 72 1. 

OtJt 
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out  its  fimple  bltternefs,  not  only  to  water  again, 
but  to  redified  fpirit. 

Wormwood  is  a  moderately  warm  ftoma- 
chic  and  corroborant:  for  thefe  intentions,  it 
was  formerly  in  common  ufe,  but  has  now  given 
place  to  bitters  of  a  lefs  ungrateful  kind.  The 
above  experiments,  however,  point  out  a  me- 
thod of  obtaining  from  this  plant  a  bitter  fuffi- 
ciently  elegant,  of  litde  or  no  pardcular  flavour, 
and  this  either  in  a  folid  form,  or  in  that  of  a 
watery  or  fpirituous  foludon. 

The  effendal  oil  is  fometimes  given,  in  dofes 
of  a  drop  or  two,  properly  diluted  by  folution 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  a  mild  andfpafmodic.  Its 
more  frequent  ufe  is  as  a  vermifuge,  for  which 
purpofe,  it  is  both  applied  to  the  belly,  and 
taken  in  pills  made  up  with  crumb  of  bread: 
the  fpirituous  extrad,  however,  promifes  to  be, 
in  this  intention,  preferable  to  the  pure  oil ;  as 
it  contains,  along  with  the  oil,  all  the  bitter 
matter  of  the  wormwood. 

This  plant  very  powerfully  refifts  putrefac- 
tion, and  hence  is  made  a  principal  ingredient 
in  antileptic  fomentations. 

Boerhaave  commends,  in  tertian  agues,  a 
medicated  liquor,  prepared  by  grinding  about 
feven  grains  of  the  oil  of  wormwood  with  a 
dram  of  fugar,  and  two  drams  of  the  alkaline 
fait  extraded  from  the  afhes  of  wormwood ; 
and  afterwards  diflblving  the  compound  in  fix 
ounces  of  the  diftilled  water  of  the  plant.  Two 
hours  before  the  fit  is  expedled,  the  patient  is 
lo  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
then  drink  half  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  two  hours  are  ex- 
pired :  by  this  means,  he  fays,  cafes  of  this 
kind  are  generally  cured  with  eafe  and  fafety, 

provided 
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provided  there  is  no  fchirrhofity  or  fuppura- 
tion  (a).  The  medicine  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very 
ferviceable  aperient,  where  obftruftions.of  the 
vifcera,  prohibit  the  immediate  life  of  bark, 
and  in  fuch  obftru6lions  as  the  imprudent  ufe 
of  aftringents  has  given  rife  to.  Its  virtues 
might  be  improved  by  an  addition  of  the  bitter 
watery  extra6t  j  though  the  compound,  thus 
laborioufly  prepared,  Vv^ould  not  be  at  all  fupe- 
riour  to  a  limple  infuflon  of  the  plant,  in  pure 
water,  impregnated  with  a  due  proportion  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait. 

The  roots  of  wormwood,  though  not  hither- 
to, that  I  know  of,  introduced  into  medicine, 
promife  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofes ;  being  moderately  warm  and  aromatic, 
of  a  flavour  fufficiently  grateful,  and  remark- 
ably durable  in  the  mouth.  Their  virtue  re- 
fides  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part,  the  interiour 
woody  matter  being  nearly  inflpid.  Redified 
fpirit  extra6ts  their  flavour,  more  perfectly  than 
watery  liquors.  The  fpirituous  tinfture  is  of 
a  reddifli  brown  colour :  infpiflTated,  it  yields 
an  extradl  more  grateful  than  the  root  in  fub- 
flance. 

2,  Absinthium  Maritimum  Pharm,  Lond, 
Artemifia  maritima  Linn.  Sea- wormwood, 
fallely  called  in  our  markets  Roman  worm- 
wood 3  with  finely  divided  leaves,  hoary  all 
over.  It  grows  plentifully  about  our  fait 
marflies,  and  in  feveral  parts  on  the  fea  coafl:. 

This  fpecies  is  in  tafl:e  and  fmell  confiderably 
lefs  unpleafant  than  the  common  wormwood ; 
and  hence  is  preferred  by  the  college  as  an 
ingredient  in  forne  of  the  difl:illed  waters.    Even 


(a)  Boerhaave,  Element  a  Chemise,  procejfm  39. 
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the  eflential  oil,  which  contains  the  whole  ot 
its  flavour  concentrated,  is  fomewhat  lefs  un- 
grateful ;  and  the  watery  extradt, .  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter,  than  thofe  of  the  comoion  wormwood. 
Its  virtues  are  the  fame,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree; it  is  lefs  effedual  as  an  antifeptic  and  an- 
thelmintic,   on  account  of  its  being   weaker ; 
and  more  eligible  as  a  ftomachic,  on  account 
Conferva     of  its  being  lefs  offenfive.     A  conferve  of  the 
abfmth.  ma-  tops,  made  by  beating  them  with  thrice  their 
23      *     '^'^^g^^  of  fine  fugar,  is  kept  in  the  fhops. 


3.  Absinthium  minus  Pharm, 
Ahfinthium  ponticum  tenuifoUum  incanum  C,  B, 
Ariemijia  pontica  Linn.  Roman  wormwood; 
with  more  numerous,  more  finely  divided, 
darker  coloured  leaves,  hoary  only  underneath. 
This  is  a  foreign  fpecies,  but  as  hardy,  and  as 
eafily  raifed,  as  the  others :  the  roots  quickly 
fpread,  and  fend  up '  abundance  of  new  plants. 
Sea  wormwood  has  be^n  often  fold  for  it  in  the 
markets,  though  the  difference  betwixt  the  two, 
above  pointed  out,  is  very  obvious  on  fight. 

Roman  wormwood  is  confiderably  lefs  un- 
grateful than  either  of  the  two  foregoing:  its 
fmell  is  weaker,  and  not  unpleafant ;  and  its 
bitternefs  is  mixed  with  a  kind  of  aromatic 
flavour,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  difagreeable.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  mofl  eligible  of  the  three  as  a 
ftomachic  and  corroborant ;  in  which  intention, 
a  conferve  of  the  tops  has  been  greatly  recom- 
mended, and  is  undoubtedly  an  elegant  and 
ufeful  preparation. 

4.  Absinthium   Alpinum    Pharm,    Pari/, 
Ahfinthium     alpinum     candidum    humile    C,    B, 
Artemijia    glacialis    Linn,       Mountain   worm- 
wood : 
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wood:  procumbent,   fine  leaved,   and  covered 
with  a  glofly  filk-like  down  (a), 

5.  Absinthium  Valesiacum  :  Ahfinthium 
feriphium  montanum  candldum  C,  B,  Herba  alba 
Bod.  Mountain  wormwood  of  Valais :  ered, 
fine  leaved,  and  covered  with  a  cotton-like 
down :  the  leaves  are  curled  about  the  edges, 
fo  as  to  appear,  with  their  down,  pulpy  and  of 
an  oblong  rounded  figure  (a), 

Haller  informs  us,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
plants  is  frequent  in  ftony  grounds  on  the  Alps, 
and  the  fecond  by  the  fides  of  fandy  roads  in 
the  territory  of  Valais  in  Switzerland  -,  that  the 
former  is  bitterifh,  aromatic,  of  great  eftimation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  the  com- 
mon remedy  againft  the  intermitting  fevers 
which  often  rage  there,  and  for  exciting  the 
menftrual  difcharges,  to  which  the  fudden  colds 
of  thofe  countries  give  frequent  checks :  that 
the  latter  has  an  acrid  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte, 
without  bitternefs,  and  promiles,  from  its  fen- 
fible  qualities,  to  be  a  plant  of  great  virtues. 
They  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  prac- 
tice in  this  country. 

ACACIA  . 

ACACIA  vera  Mgypiaca,  Acacia  :  a  fub- 
aftringent  gummy  fubftance,  ufually  of  a  firm 
confidence,  but  not  very  dry;  brought  from 
Egypt,  in  roundifh  mafies,  wrapt  up  in  thin 
bladders,  from  four  to  eight  ounces  in  weight; 
outwardly  of  a  deep  brown  colour  inclining  to 
black,  inwardly  of  a  reddifli  or  yellowilh  brown; 

(a)  Haller,  Stirp,  Hiivttlc.  /•  695  :  Artemifia  2  &  ^. 

prepared 
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prepared  by  infpifTating,  to  a  due  confiftencc^ 
the  juice  exprefled  from  the  unripe  pods  of  a 
large  prickly  tree  called  by  Cafper  Bauhinc 
acacia  foliis  Jcorpioidis  leguminoj^ :  the  Mimofa 
nilotica  of  Linnaeus. 

Acacia  has  no  manifeft  fmell.  Applied  to 
the  tongue,  it  quickly  foftens,  and  difcovers  a 
moderately  rough  not  ungrateful  tafte,  which  is 
followed  by  a  kind  of  fweetiihnefs.  It  difTolves 
totally  in  water,  except  the  impurities,  which, 
in  the  fpecimens  I  examined,  amounted  to  a 
confiderable  quantity.  Proof  fpirit  diflblves  a 
part:  re6lified  fpirit  extrads  from  it  litde  or 
nodiing.  This  juice  appears  therefore  to  be 
truly  of  the  gummy  kind ;  and  to  differ  effen- 
tially,  in  its  nature  and  pharmaceutic  properties, 
from  the  generality  both  of  aflringent  juices,  as 
hypociftis  and  terra  japonica,  and  of  aftringent 
vegetables  in  fubflance,  as  biflort  and  tormentil 
roots,  whofe  flyptic  matter  is  extradled  by  fpirit 
of  wine  as  well  as  water. 

This  mild  gummy  aftringent  may  be  given 
to  advantage  in  diforders  arifing  from  laxity  and 
acrimony,  as  habitual  diarrhoeas,  uterine  fluors, 
and  catarrhal  coughs.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians againft  fpittings  of  blood,  in  dofes  of  a 
dram ;  and  employed  in  collyria  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  eyes,  in  gargarifms  for  quinfeys,  and  in 
glyfters  for  diarrhoeas  (a).  Among  us,  it  is 
fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  in- 
gredient in  mithridate  and  theriaca. 


(a)  Alpinus,  //<?  plant.  jEgypt.  cap.  4.  ^  de  medicma 
^gyptior.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 4. 
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ACANTHUS. 

ACANTHUS  Pharm,  Pari/,  Branca-urfma  : 
Acanibus  Jativus  vel  mollis  virgilii  C.  B.  Acan- 
thus mollis  Linn.  Brankursine  or  Bears^ 
BREECH  :  a  plant  with  large,  elegantly  finuated, 
foft  leaves  j  among  which  arifes  a  fingle  ftalk, 
bearing  a  long  fpike  of  irregular  monopetalous 
labiated  flefh- coloured  flowers,  the  upper  lip 
of  each  of  which  is  wanting,  the  flamina  {land- 
ing in  its  place.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  moift 
warna  foils  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  with  us  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  Brankurfine  abound 
with  a  foft,  inflpid,  mucilaginous  fubftance  ; 
which  is  readily  extra6ted  by  co6lion  or  infufion 
in  water,  and  remains  entire  upon  evaporating 
the  liquid.  The  roots  are  the  moft  mucila- 
ginous j  and  the  mucilage,  obtained  from  them, 
is  the  moft  vifcous  and  tenacious. 

RecSlified  fpirit,  digefted  on  the  leaves,  ex- 
tradts  from  them  a  fine  deep  green  tin(5lure; 
which,  as  the  editor  of  the  Wirtemberg  phar- 
macopoeia obferves,  is  more  durable  than  the 
green  communicated  to  fpirit  by  other  herbs. 
The  menftruum  receives  no  particular  tafte  or 
flavour  from  the  plant. 

Brankurfine  has  long  been  a  ftranger  to 
pradice  in  this  country.  In  thofe  places  where 
it  is  common,  it  is  employed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes,  to  which  the  althea  and  other  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables  are  applied  among  us. 


ACER, 
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ACER. 

ACER  MAJUS :  Acer  montanum  candidum 
C,  B»  Acer  Pfeiido-Platanus  Linn,  Great 
Maple,  improperly  called  Sycamore  :  a  large 
tree,  with  pentangular  ferrated  leaves ;  pro- 
ducing fmalL  greenifh  flowers,  and  a  fruit  com- 
pofed  of  two  capfules,  including  each  a  whitilh 
feed  at  the  end  where  they  are  joined,  and 
Spreading  at  the  oppofite  end  into  a  nnembra- 
nous  wing.  It  is  a  oative  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  Auftria,  and  now  common  in 
England. 

All  the  parts  of  the  maple  contain  a  fweet 
faccharine  juice;  which,  exuding  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  leaves,  renders  them  fubjedl  to  be 
preyed  on  by  infedts.  The  roots,  trunk,  or 
branches,  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  bleed  a 
large  quantity  of  clear  liquor  j  which,  in  its 
dilute  ftate,  taftes  fomewhat  fweetifh  ;  and 
being  inipiflated,  yields  a  brown  coloured  con- 
Crete  fugar,  with  a  fyrupy  matter  refembling 
mclaffes. 

The  juice,  unboiled,  has  been  drank  as  an 

antifcorbutic.     The  fugar  and  melaffes,  which 

are  faid  to  be  lefs  fweet  than  thofe  extradled 

from  the  fugar  cane,  and  their  fweetnefs  to  be 

likewife  fomewhat  different  in  kind  (a)y    are 

g     ,         fuppofed  to  be  more  medicinal  in  difbrders  of 

Canadenfe  ^^    breaft.      Confiderable    quantities    of  this 

Ph.  Pari/,   fugar,  made  from  a  fpecies  of  maple  in  Canada, 

are  imported  for  that  ufe  into  fome  parts  of 

Europ^^  particularly  France :  the  famples  which 

I  have  feen  of  it  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of 

(a)  Kalm,  Suenjka  'vetenjkaps  academ,  handlingar,  1 751. 

a.  more 
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a  more  grateful  fweetnefs   than   the   common 
brown  fugars. 

ACEHOSA. 

ACE'tOSAy  Lapathum  acetojum^  Rumex, 
Sorrel  or  Sour-dock :  a  fpecies  of  dock  with 
acid  leaves. 

1.  Agetosa  pRatensis  Ph.  Lond,  Ace- 
TOSA,  Pharm,  Edinb,  Acetoja  pratenjis  C,  B^ 
Rumex  acetoja  Linn,  Common  Sorrel;  with 
the  leaves  Ihaped  like  an  arrow-head,  and  very 
(hort  or  no  ears  at  the  bottoms. 

2.  AcETOSA  ARVENSis,  minor :  Acetoja  ar-^ 
'venjis  lanceolata  C,  B,  Rumex  Acetojella  Linn, 
Sheeps  Sorrel  ^  with  arrow-headed  leaves,  of 
which  thofe  on  the  ftalk  have  no  ears,  thofe 
from  the  root  long  diverging  ones. 

3.  AcETOSA  rotunda,  P,  PariJ,  Acetoja 
hortenjis  rotundifolia  C  B.  Rumex  Jcutatus  Linn. 
Garden  or  French  Sorrel  i  with  roundiih  leaves 
and  ears. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  mildly  acid, 
without  any  fmell  or  particular  flavour:  the 
common  forrel  is  the  leaft,  the  garden  fort  the 
mofl  agreeable.  They  were  all  formerly  di- 
rected as  officinals  5  and  occaflonally  made  ufe 
of,  for  abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  and  pre- 
venting or  correcting  a  tendency  to  putrefadion, 
in  febrile  and  fcorbutic  difordersj  but  at  prefent 
are  lefs  regarded,  other  vegetable  acids  having 
in  good  meafure  fupplied  their  place. 

The  leaves  yield,  upon  expreflion,  a  large 
proportion    of  thick,    turbid,    green -coloured 

Vol.  L  C  juice : 
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juice:  which,  on  (landing  till  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  beconnes  clear  and  reddifn,  and  in 
talle  more  gratefully  acid  than  the  herbs  in 
fubftance.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
preparations  of  forrel  for  medicinal  ufe,  and 
may  be  advantageoufly  joined,  in  fcorbutic 
cafes,  to  the  juices  of  the  acrid  herbs:  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenland,  who  are  very  fubje6t 
to  thefe  diftempers,  are  faid  to  employ,  with 
good  fuccefs,  a  mixture  of  forrel  and  coch- 
learia  (a), 

Greateft  part  of  the  acid  matter  of  forrel  may 
be  obtained  alfo  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  fait  3 
by  infpiflfating  the  depurated  juice  to  a  due 
confidence,  and  fetting  it  to  cryftallize.  This 
fait  is  fuppofed  to  approach  to  the  nature  of 
tartar:  from  which,  however,  it  obvioufly  dif- 
fers, in  being  more  acid,  more  eafily  difToluble 
in  water  (b),  and  much  lefs,  if  at  all,  pur-t 
gative. 

The  roots  of  the  forrels  have  a  roughifli 
bitterifh  tafte,  without  any  acidity.  They  have 
been  looked  upon  as  aperient  and  diuretic; 
and,  in  thefe  intentions,  have  been  fometimes 
made  ingredients  in  watery  infufions  and  decoc- 
tions, to  which  they  communicate  a  reddifh 
hue:  the  garden  forrel  gives  the  iighteft,  the 
common  wild  fort  the  deepeft  red.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  acid  liquors,  which  in  general 
heighten  vegetable  reds,  deftroy  this  red  tinc- 
ture of  forrel  roots:  alkalies  change  it  to  a 
purplifh ;  chalybeate  folutions,  to  a  deep  green. 

The  feeds  of  forrel  are  very  flightly,  if  at  all, 
aftringent,  without  acidity  or  bitternefs.     They 

(a)  Bartholinus,  JSi.  Haffnienf.  167 1.  ohf»  9. 
(h)  Neumann,  Chemical  Works,  p,  257,  424. 

had 
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had  long  a  place  in  the  (hops,  as  ingredients  in 
fome  of  the  old  alexeterial  compofitions,  from 
which  they  are  now  defervedly  expunged. 


ACEtUM. 

ACEXUM  Pharm.  Lond,  ^  Edinb.  Vine- 
gar :  a  vegetable  acid  liquor,  produced  by 
fermentation;  either  diredlly  from  fermentable 
juices  or  infufions ;  or  from  fuch  as  have  been 
previoufly  fermented  into  a  vinous  ftate.  The 
more  fpirituous  the  wine>  the  more  acid  is  the 
vinegar. 

Vinegar  is  not  a  pure  or  fimple  acid,  like 
thofe  of  the  mineral  kingdom :  in  open  vefTels, 
it  grows  vapid,  ropy,  and  putrid,  while  the 
mineral  acids  remain  unchanged.  Diftilled  by 
a  moderate  heat,  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
water,  it  yields  firft  a  phlegmatic  liquor,  after- 
wards a  flightly  acid  one,  which  is  fucceeded  Acetum  dif- 
by  ftronger  and  ftronger  acids;  till  the  matter tillatum P/?'. 
in  the  diftilling  veflel  becomes  thick  and  unc-  ^°'''^'  "^  ^'^' 
tuous  like  honey :  the  vinegar  prepared  from 
malt  liquors  contains  more  of  this  vifcous  fub- 
ftance  than  that  of  wine,  and  hence  is  more 
difpofed  to  become  ropy  and  flimy  in  keeping. 
This  reliduum,  urged  with  a  ftronger  fire> 
gives  over  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  pene- 
trating acid  fpirit  tainted  with  the  ill  fmell  and 
yellow  colour  of  the  oil.  There  now  remains  a 
black  coal,  which,  burnt  into  white  afhes, 
yields  a  confiderable  proportion  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait. 

Pure  fixt  alkaline   fait,    faturated  with  the 

colourlefs  diftilled  liquors,  and  afterwards  ex- 

ficated,  contra(5ls  a  yellowifti  or  brown  tinge; 
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and  thus  betrays,  that  the  acid  flill  retains  s 
portion  of  the  oil.  On  gently  melting  the 
dry  fait,  the  oily  matter  burns  to  a  black  coal, 
which  feparates  on  diffolution  in  water :  the 
folution  exhaled  to  drynefs,  leaves  a  perfe6tly 
white  neutral  fait;,  containing  the  pure  acetous 
acid  combined  with  the  alkali.  On  adding  to 
this  compound  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  the  -icetous 
acid  is  difengaged,  and  may  now  be  collefted 
by  diftillation,  in  a  highly  concentrated  ftate, 
and  of  a  very  pungent  volatile  fmell. 

The  quantity  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  whieh 
vinegar  is  capable  of  faturating,  is  one  of  the 
fureft  criterions  of  its  ftrength.  The  beft  of  the 
German  vinegars,  according  to  Stahl,  faturate 
little  more  than  one  fortieth  of  their  own 
weight ;  the  French  vinegars,  examined  by 
Geoffroy,  above  one  thirty-fifth,  and  fome  of 
them  no  lefs  than  one  twelfth ;  the  common 
diftilled  vinegar  of  our  fliops  about  one  twen- 
tieth (aj.  By  congelation,  and  by  diftillation 
from  alkalies,  as  above-mentioned,  and  from 
fome  metallic  bodies,  particularly  copper,  the 
acid  may  be  fo  far  concentrated  as  to  faturate 
near  equal  its  own  weight;  a  greater  degree  of 
ftrength,  than  even  the  mineral  acid  fpirit  of 
fea  fait  can  eafily  be  brought  to. 


faj  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  ftrengths  of  the 
feveral  vinegars  examined  were  exadlly  in  the  proportion  of 
the  above  numbersi  as  the  alkaline  fait,  ufed  by  different 
perfons  or  at  different  times,  may  have  differed  in  purity 
or  drynefs,  and  as  the  common  way  of  judging  of  the 
faturation  is  too  vague  for  determining  the  quantity  to  any 
degree  of  nicety.  For  all  trials  of  this  kind,  whether  with 
vinegar  or  other  acids,  the  alkaline  fait  (that  of  tartar  is 
the  moil  eligible)  iliould  be  previoufly  melted,  that  all 
remains  of  watery  moifture  liiay  be  expelled  from  it ;  and 
the  faturation  fhould  be  determined  by  means  of  coloured 
papers,  as  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The 
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The  London  college  have  in  their  laft  Dif- 
penfatory  admitted  a  concentrated  preparation 
of  vinegar,  under  the  name  of  Acidum  Acetojuniy 
made  by  a  fimple  diftillation  in  a  fand  heat  of 
verdegris  coarlely  powdered  and  firft  well  dried 
in  a  water  bath.  The  liquor  is  purified  by 
re-diftilling.  Its  fpecific  weight  to  water  is 
ftated  at  1,050  to  1,000. 

The  acetous  acid,  however  purified  or  con- 
jcentrated,  differs  efl^entially  from  all  the  others  : 
— from  the  native  vegetable  acids,  in  fubtility  and 
volatility  ;  not  being  obtainable  in  the  form  of 
a  concrete  fait,  which  mod,  perhaps  all,  of  the 
native  ones  are ;  and  rifing  in  diftillation  with 
a  moderate  heat,  which  very  few  of  the  native 
ones  have  been  found  to  do ;  moft  of  the  acid 
juices  giving  over,  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
only  their  aqueous  fluid,  and  having  greatefl: 
part  of  their  acidity  deftroyed  by  a  ftronger 
heat  :^  from  the  mineral  acids,  in  its  habitude 
to  different  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pounds which  it  forms  with  them :  thus,  what- 
ever alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  fubftance, 
the  acetous  acid  be  combined  with,  the  addi- 
tion of  any  mineral  acid  will  disjoin  them,  the 
mineral  taking  the  place  of  the  acetous :  neu- 
tral faltsi  compofed  of  the  acetous  acid  and 
fixt  alkalies,  diffolve,  totally  and  plentifully,  in 
redified  fpirit  of  wine,  whilft  thofe,  compofed 
of  the  fame  alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  are  not 
at  all  foluble  in  that  menftruum :  in  this  pro- 
perty, the  acetous  acid  differs  alfo  from  moft, 
perhaps  from  all,  of  the  acids  of  its  own  king- 
dom :  —  and  from  all  acids  in  general,  in  its 
peculiar  odour. 

Vinegar  diffolves  the  elixated  afhes  of  ve- 
getables, at  leaft  in  great  part  3  animal  earths., 
C  3  purified 
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purified  by  incineration,  or  when  naturally 
blended  with  but  little  gelatinous  matter,  as  in 
fhells ;  the  earth  of  alum  ;  and  the  mineral  cal- 
careous earths.  —  The  folubility  of  calcareous 
earth  in  the  acetous  acid,  and  its  precipita- 
bility  by  that  of  vitriol,  afford  a  ready  method 
of  difcovering  the  fophiftication  of  vinegar,  faid 
to  be  fometimes  pradifed,  with  vitriolic  acid. 
Ifafaturated  folution  of  any  calcareous  earth, 
as  chalk,  made  in  ftrong  vinegar,  be  ^dded  to 
fiich  as  is  fulpedled  of  containing  vitriolic  acid, 
no  change  will  enfue  if  the  vinegar  was  pure ; 
but  if  it  contained  even  a  minute  portion  of  that 
acid,  the  mixture  will  immediately  become 
milky,  and  on  ftanding  for  a  little  time  depo- 
fite  a  white  fediment :  if  the  calcareous  folu- 
tion be  gradually  dropt  in,  fo  long  as  it  pro- 
duces any  milkinefs  or  cloudinefs,  all  the  vi- 
triolic acid  will  be  abforbed  by  the  chalk,  and 
as  this  new  compound  is  exceeding  fparingly 
diflbluble,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  will  precipi- 
tate, fo  as  to  leave  the  vinegar  almoft  pure. 

It  difiblves,  among  metallic  bodies,  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  bifmuth,  and  regulus 
of  antimony ;  the  two  laft  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity, but  fufficient  to  give  a  ftrong  impregna- 
tion to  the  vinegar.  It  diflblvea  lead  more 
cafily  when  reduced  into  a  calx,  than  in  its 
metallic  ftate ;  boiled  even  with  the  glafs  of 
lead,  or  in  the  common  glazed  earthen  veffels, 
in  the  glazing  of  which  this  metal  is  a  principal 
ingredient,  it  extra6ts  fo  much  as  to  become 
ftrongly  tainted  with  the  pernicious  qualities  of 
the  lead. 

It  diffolves  the  vegetable  infpiifated  juices, 
and  feveral  of  the  gummy  refins,  and  extradts 
the  virtues  of  fundry  plants  in  tolerable  per- 
fedion  j  but  at  the  lame  time  its  acidity  makes 

a  notable 
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a  notable  alteration  in  them,  or  fuperadds  a 
virtue  of  a  different  kind.  Sonne  drygs,  how- 
ever, for  particular  purpofes,  it  excellently 
aflifts  or  coincides  with,  as  garlic,  fquills,  am- 
moniacum:  and  in  many  cafes,  where  this  acid 
itfelf  is  principally  depended  on,  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
certain  vegetables  :  moft  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance  ^  and  the 
blue,  bright  red,  and  fome  others,  tinge  it  at 
the  fame  time  of  a  fine  purplifli  or  red  colour. 

It  unites,  like  the  mineral  acids,  with  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  into  what  is  called  adulcified 
liquor,  provided  the  vinegar  has  been  highly 
concentrated.  On  diftilling  the  mixture  with 
a  boiling  heat,  a  large  proportion  of  a  fubtile 
fluid  is  obtained,  fimilar  in  its  general  pro  • 
perties  to  the  aether  prepared  with  the  other 
acids  (a). 

It  mingles  equally  with  blood  and  its  ferum> 
and  with  moft  of  the  fluids  of  animals ;  not 
thickening  or  coagulating  them,  like  the  acids 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  but  tending  rather, 
as  Boerhaave  juftly  obferves,  to  attenuate  and 
refolve  coagulations.  It  is  likewife,  when  taken 
internally,  lefs  ftimulating  than  the  mineral 
acids,  and  lefs  diipofed  to  afledl  the  kid- 
neys *  (b). 

This  mild  unftuous  acid  is  a  medicine  of 
great  ufe  in  the  difl^erent  kinds  of  inflammatory 
and  putrid  diftempers,    both  internal  and  ex- 

(a)  M.  le  Compte  de  Lauraguais,  Hift,  Acad.  Pos. 
1759- 

*  (h)  It  is  lefs  liable  to  undergo  changes  in  the  firfl  pai- 
iages  than  the  native  vegetable  acid^,  which  have  yet  to  go 
through  the  procefs  of  fermentation.     Cullen. 

C  4  ternal. 
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ternal.  It  is  one  of  the  mofl  certain  antiphlo- 
giftics  and  fudorifics  in  high  fevers,  and  one  of 
the  beft  prefervatives  againft  peftilential  and 
other  putredinous  contagions.  Fainting,  vo- 
iTjiting,  lethargic  and  hyfteric  paroxyfms,  are 
likewife  frequently  relieved,  by  vinegar,  ap- 
plied t<5  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into 
the  ftomach :  lethargic  perfons  are  often  found 
to  be  excited  more  effedlually  by  vinegar 
blown  into  the  nofe,  than  by  the  far  more  pun- 
gent volatile  fpirits.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that 
this  acid  counterads,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
efFefts  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  daily  ufe  of  vinegar,  with  food,  is  falu- 
tary  in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  and  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  or  putrefa6l:ion. 
It  is  prejudicial  to  children,  to  aged,  hyfterical, 
and  hypochondriacal  perfons,  in  cold  pale 
phlegmatic  habits,  where  the  veffels  are  lax, 
the  circulation  languid,  and  the  power  of  digef- 
•tion  weak.  It  tends  in  all  cafes,  if  ufed  freely, 
to  prevent  corpulence  j  Hoffman  (a J  fufpefts 
that  it  produces  this  effe6t  by  impeding  the 
formation  of  chyle,  or  deftroying  the  union  of 
the  undtuous  and  ferous  fluids  of  which  chyle 
is  compofed ;  an  effed  common  to  all  acids, 
as  appears  from  their  coagulating  milk  and  * 
artificial  emulflons.  I  have  known  great  cor- 
pulence reduced  by  the  liberal  ufe  of  vinegar, 
which  is  the  acid  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpofe,  but  not  with  impunity  j  difeafes  fuc- 
ceeding,  which  eluded  the  power  of  medicines, 
and  proved  at  length  fatal. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  different 
earthy  bodies  differ  in  virtue  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  earth.     A  folution  of  the  alumi- 

faj  Philc/c^hia  carp,  hu7nan,  fnorbojzj  par,  iii,  f«^.  3.   §  7. 
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nous  earth  in  this  acid  is  ftrongly  ftyptic ;  of 
vegetable  earths,  or  magnefia  alba,  bitterifh 
and  gently  purgative :  both  thefe  folutions  are 
milder,  and  lefs  ungrateful,  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  earths  made  in  the  mineral  acids,  and 
though  as  yet  unknown  in  pradtice,  certainly 
deferve  to  be  introduced.  Solutions  of  different 
animal  and  the  calcareous  mineral  earths  are 
bitterifh  and  fubauftere,  in  various  degrees  -, 
and  fuppofed  to  a6l  as  mild  refolvents,  fub- 
aftringents,  or  diaphoretics. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  fixt  alkaline 
falts,    are  ufeful  aperients,    diuretics,    and  ca- 
thartics.     I    have   known  two  drams   of  the 
alkali,   difTolved   in   as   much  vinegar  as  was 
•fufficient  to  faturate  it,  occafion  ten  or  twelve 
copious  watery  ilools,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge 
of  urine,  without  griping  or  fatiguing  the  pa- 
tient.    A  mixture  of  alkali  and  diftilled  vine- 
gar, evaporated  to  a  dry  fait,  is  kept  in  the 
fhops ;  purified  to  perfe6t  whitenefs,  by  gentle* 
fufion  and  folucion  in  water  *  :  this  preparation  *  Sal  diureti= 
is  given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twenty  grains  as  a£Q|-^j.^JJ^[^j.- 
mild  aperient,  and  to  a  dram  or  two  as  a  pur-  &  arcanum 
gative  and  diuretic.  tartari,  ^ulgo. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  common  way  of  ma-^^^^^f^^^' , 
nagmg  the  proceis,  to  hit  the  exact  point  ox  ^y^^Xi  iix^m 
faturation   between    the    acid   and   the   alkali,  vegetabilea- 
After  fourteen  parts  of  diftilled   vinegar   have  ^^^^^^^^ '^^^- 
been  gradually  poured  upon   one  part  of  thef^^^^^^^^^^ 
fait,  the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the  acid  ph,  Ed. 
will  occafion  no  further  effervefcence  while  the 
mixture  is  cold ;  but  if  well  heated  and  ftirred, 
the  effervefcence  begins  again,  and  continues 
till  four  or  five  parts  of  frefh  acid  have  been 
added  :    on  exhaling   the .  aqueous   fluid,    the 
remaining  dry  fait  will  generally  ftiU  raife  an 
effervefcence   with   frefh  vinegar,   and  require 

two 
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two  or  three  parts  more  of  the  acid  to  render  it 
completely  neutral.  There  is,  therefore,  this 
advantage,  in  reducing  the  fait  to  a  dry  form, 
that  the  perfect  neutralization  is  obtained  with 
greater  certainty  than  when  the  ingredients  are 
barely  mixed  together.  The  purification  of 
the  dry  fait,  or  feparation  of  its  oil,  is  intended 
to  render  it  fitter  for  weak  ftomachs,  on  which 
it  would  not  fit  fo  eafily  in  its  common  impure 
ftate ;  though  the  medicine,  thus  purified,  is 
in  fome  particular  cafes  lefs  to  be  depended 
upon  than  the  oily  fait.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  imperfedion  of  the  oily  fait,  which  the 
purification  is  defigned  to  remedy,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  oil  as  fuch,  but  on  its  receiving 
fome  degree  of  burnt  taint  from  the  too  ftrong 
heat  commonly  employed  in  the  evaporation, 
and  may  therefore  be  effedually  prevented  by 
-  '  the  prudent  ufe  of  a  water-bath.  A  teft  of  the 
purity  of  the  fait  is  its  perfed:  folubility  in 
re6lified  fpirits  of  wine,  without  any  refiduum. 
Aqua  Am-  Combinations  of  vinegar  with  volatile  alka- 
^^"^^Ph^Lond ^^"^  ^^^^^^  commonly  made  with  diftilled  vine- 
*gar  added  gradually  to  the  fait  till  the  effer- 
.  Spiritus  Min- vefcence  ceafes,  fcarcely  yield  any  folid  fait, 
dereriP/^.£^.the  faline  matter  evaporating  with  the  watery 
fluid,  or  even  before  it :  on  diftilling  the  mix- 
ture in  a  retort,  a  fait  fometimes  concretes 
about  the  fides  of  the  receiver,  but  liquefies 
again  as  the  vefTels  grow  cold.  Thefe  mixtures 
have  little  purgative  virtue,  but  operate  power- 
fully as  aperients ;  by  urine,  if  the  padent  walks 
about  in  the  cool  air;  by  perfpiration  or  fweat, 
if  kept  warm  in  bed.  They  are  principally 
made  ufe  of  in  this  lafl  intention,  in  dofes  of 
half  an  ounce :  and  as  they  a6t  without  irrita- 
tion,  they  have  place  in  inflammatory  cafes, 

where 
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where  the  warm  fudorifics,  if  they  fail  of  ex- 
citing a  fweat,  aggravate  the  diflemper. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  neutra- 
lization of  this  liquor,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
be  hit  exadlly  by  the  common  method.  The 
beft  way  of  judging  of  the  faturation  is,  by  try- 
ing the  liquor  from  time  to  time  with  certain 
coloured  vegetable  juices,  or  on  paper  ftained 
with  them.  A  thick  writing  paper  may  be 
ftained  pale  blue  on  one  fide  with  the  blue 
preparation  of  archil  commonly  called  lacmus ; 
and  pale  red  on  the  other  fide  by  a  mixture  of 
the  fame  infufion  with  fo  much  dilute  fpirit  of 
fait  as  is  juft  fufficient  to  redden  it.  If  a  fmall 
flip  of  this  paper  be  dipt  occafionally  into  the 
liquor  to  be  tried,  or  a  drop  of  the  liquor 
.applied  upon  both  fides  of  the  paper  j  the  red 
fide  turns  blue  fo  long  as  any  of  the  alkali 
remains  unfaturatcd ;  the  blue  fide  turns  red 
when  the  acid  begins  to  prevail ;  and  no 
change  at  all  is  produced  when  the  faturation  is 
complfte.  This  way  of  trial  I  ilrongly  recom- 
mend to  the  apothecary  in  making  all  neutral 
mixtures,  as  he  may  thus  at  all  times  find, 
expcditioufly  and  with  certainty,  the  exa6t: 
point  of  neutralization,  which  is  not  perhaps 
poffibie  to  be  found  by  the  common  way  of 
judging  from  the  efFervefcence :  how  precarious 
and  indeterminate  a  mark  the  cefTation  of  efFer- 
vefcence is,  is  apparent  from  the  obfervations 
on  the  preceding  preparation.  Where  lacmus 
cannot  be  procured,  the  paper  may  be  coloured 
with  the  juices  of  certain  blue  flowers,  as  violets, 
iris,  cyanus,  &c.  or  with  the  blue  juice  prelTed 
out  from  fcrapings  of  the  cortical  part  of  com- 
mon radifh  root^ :  with  thefe  juices  it  is  fuf- 
ficient to  flain  the  paper  on  one  fide,  this  one 
colour  difcovering  both  acidity  and  alkalefcenc^, 

the 
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the  former  changing  it  red,  and  the  latter 
green;  but  the  change  produced  by  liquors 
nightly  alkaline  is  much  lefs  confpicuous  than 
that. produced  by  the  fame  liquors  on  the  red 
paper  above-mentioned,  which  is  therefore  to 
be  preferred. 

"^  ACQ  NITUM. 

ACOI^ItUM  Pharm.Lond.^  Edinb.  Aco- 
nitum  Napellus  Linn,  Blue  Wolfsbane.  This 
is  a  perennial  plant,  having  many  ftalks  three 
feet  high  or  upwards  arifing  from  one  root;  al- 
ternate petiolated  leaves  divided  into  five  parts, 
each  portion  cut  into  linear  fegments ;  and  ter- 
minal bunches  of  irregular  bkie  Rowers  with  five 
petals,  many  flamina,  and  three  piftils,  fucceed- 
ed  by  three  capfules  containing  feveral  feeds.  It 
is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of 
Virginia  ;  and  is  planted  in  gardens  with  us. 

Blue  wolfsbane  when  frefh  has  a  flrong  odour, 
but  no  peculiar  tafle.  The  leaves  powdered  are 
faid  by  Stcerck  to  imprefs  the  tongue  with  a 
durable  acrimony ;  but  Bergiusf^^  alTerts  that 
he  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  cafe ;  and  from 
this  circumftance,  and  the  figure  of  the  plant 
given  by  Stcerck,  he  concludes  that  the  fpecies 
with  which  he  made  his  experiments  was  not  the 
Napellusy  but  the  Aconitum  Cammarum  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  much  refembles  itf^^.  The  ex- 
prefTed  juice  has  an  ungrateful  fmell,  and  an 
acrid,  flightly  flyptic  tafte.  On  infpiffation  it 
yields  an  extradl,  of  fimilar  fmell  and  tafte,  and 
Succusfpif-    fubfaline. 

fatus  Aconiti       The  ffcfli  plant  has  long  been  known  as  one 
Pkarm.  Ed.    of  the  mofl  virulent  of  the  vegetable  poifons. 

(a)  Mat,   Med.  483. 
(b)  Haller  (Stirp.  Heh.J  makes  the  fame  obfervation. 

It 
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It  occafions  convulfions,  giddinefs,  infanity,  vio- 
lent purgings  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
faintings,  cold  fweats,  and  death  itfelf.  Dr* 
Stoerck  was  the  firfl  who  ventured  to  introduce 
it  into  medicine.  He  began  with  extremely  fmall 
doles  of  the  cxtra^l^  and  proceeded  to  thofe  of 
half  a  grain,  a  grain,  two  grains,  and  fo  on  to 
the  quantity  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
grains,  which  excited  a  fweat  without  incon- 
venience; and  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  it, 
great  rehef  was  obtained  in  fixed  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  pains,  fchirrhous  glandular  tumours, 
venereal  nodes,  anchylofes,  amaurofis,  and 
other  fimilar  complaints.  Other  pradlitioners 
have  experienced  the  fame  good  efFedls'  in  fome 
degree,  and  the  Edinburgh  college  has  received 
the  extract  as  an  officinal.  In  this,  as  in  all  the 
other  medicines  of  fufpicious  and  dangerous  pro- 
perties, it  is  proper  to  begin  with  very  fmall 
dofes,  and  increafe  them  as  they  can  be  borne. 


AD  lANTHUM. 

MAIDENHAIR:  an  evergreen  plant;  with, 
flender,  fmooth,  fhining  blackilh  ftalks;  pro- 
ducing no  manifeft  flower.  The  feeds  are  a 
fine  dull,  lying  in  roundifh  fpecks,  about  the 
edges  of  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which  ciirl 
over  and  cover  them, 

I.  Adianthum  Pharm,  Pari/,  Adianthum 
verum,  Capillus  veneris:  Adianthum  folio  cori- 
andri  C,  B,  Adiantum  capillus  veneris  Linn, 
True  maidenhair :  about  half  a  foot  high,  with 
feveral  pinnae  of  litde  roundilh  flnuated  or 
nearly  triangular  leaves  towards  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks. 

2.  Adiantum 
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2.  Adiantum  Canadense  Pharm,  Pari/, 
Adtanthum  fruticofum  hrazilianum  C.  B.  Adian- 
tum pedatum  Linn.  Canada  maidenhair :  larger, 
with  fpreading  branches. 

The  firll  fort  grows  wild  in  Italy  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  from  whence  the  dry 
leaves  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  The 
fecond,  a  native  of  America,  is  cultivated  in 
fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  maidenhairs  have  a 
(light  fweetilh  roughifli  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  but 
weak  fmell,  very  perceptible  when  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  them.  They  readily  give 
out  to  the  water  the  whole  of  their  fmell,  taite, 
and  medicinal  virtue :  the  infufions  are  not 
ungrateful  -,  particularly  that  of  the  Canada  fort, 
whofe  flavour  is  both  pleafanter  and  ftronger 
than  that  of  the  other.  Infufions  or  decodtions 
of  them,  infpiflated,  yield  a  moderately  rough, 
bitterifh,  mucilaginous  extradt.  Redtified  fpirit 
of  wine  takes  up  their  tafte  and  flavour,  and 
gains  from  them  a  deep  green  colour,  but  dif- 
folves  little  of  the  mucilaginous  fubftance,  in 
which  a  confiderable  part  of  their  virtue  confifts: 
the  extrad,  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  tin6ture, 
is  lefs  in  quantity,  and  ftronger  in  tafte,  than 
that  made  with  water. 

Maidenhair  has  long  been  held  in  efteem 
againft  diforders  of  the  breaft^  for  promoting 
expedloration,  foftening  recent  coughs,  and 
allaying  the  tickling  in  the  throat  occafioned  by 
defludions  of  thin  rheum.  For  thefe  purpofes, 
a  fyrup  of  the  true  fort,  flavoured  with  a  little 
orange- flower  water,  has  been  ufually  brought 
'  from  France  i  and  a  fyrup  of  the  Canada  fort, 
made  with  maple  fugar,  is  fometimes  received 

from 
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from  America,  The  virtue  of  the  maidenhair 
is  obtainable,  however,  to  much  better  advan- 
tage, by  drinking  an  infufion  of  the  herb  as  tea, 
fweetened  either  with  fugar,  or  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  liquorice.  The  Englifh  maidenhair 
has  been  commonly  fubftituted  in  the  pedoral 
fyrups  and  infuiions  .  made  among  us :  the 
Canada  fpecies,  which  appears  to  be  fuperiour 
to  both,  is  faid  to  have  been  long  made  ufe  of 
in  France,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
practice  in  this  country. 


*  AER.    FIXUS. 

I T  is  not  here  intended  to  give  a  chemical 
account  of  the  different  kinds  of  air.  It  is  well 
known  to  all,  in  any  degree  converfant  with  the 
fubjed,  that  befides  the  air  which  we  breathe, 
there  have  been  difcovered  other  fpecies  of 
permanently  elailic  invifible  fluids,  poffefTing 
very  different  properties.  Of  thefe,  one  of  the 
beft  known,  and  the  only  one  as  yet  applied 
to  medical  purpofes,  is  the  Fixedy  Fixable,  or 
Mephitic  Airy  or  Gas, 

This  kind  of  air  is  naturally  contained  in  a 
great  variety  of  fubftances  -,  and  is  fet  free  in 
many  proceffes  of  art.  Every  kind  of  vinous 
fermentation  extricates  a  large,  quantity  of  it, 
which  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  fermenting  li- 
quor. It  is  expelled  fromi  alkaline  falts,  and 
from  abforbent  earths,  by  the  a6i:ion  of  fire,  and 
of  acids.  The  properties  by  which  it  is  princi- 
pally ,diflinguilhed,  are,  its  extinguifhing  fli^ame, 
being  deftrudive  to  animal  life  when  infpired 
pure  and  in  large  quantity,  and  being  readily 
abforbed  by  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  (lightly 

acid 
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acid  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  brilk- 
nefs  and  fpirit.  It  has  the  general  properties  of 
a  weak  acid,  of  a  very  volatile  nature. 

The  idea  of  its  medical  virtues  feems  to  have 
af  ifen  chiefly  from  fome  experim^ents  of  its  great 
antifeptic  power  when  applied  pure  j  and  from 
the  difcovery  of  its  prefence  in  large  proportion 
in  fom.e  of  the  moft  celebrated  mineral  waters, 
and  alfo  in  other  fubftances  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  particular  difeafes. 

At  prefent,  fixed  air  is  confiderably  employed 
in  medicine,  chiefly  in  the  following  ways. 

The  celebrated  antiemetic  mixture  of  Rive- 
rius,  compofed  of  a  fpoonful  of  lemon  juice 
and  a  fcruple  of  fait  of  wormwood  taken  in  the 
ad  of  effervefcence,  is  fuppofed  to  owe  its 
efficacy  chiefly  to  this  principle,  which  is  ftt 
free  during  the  combination.  On  this  founda- 
tion, its  life  is  extended  to  many  difeafes  in 
which  a  tendency  to  putridity  is  fufpedled. 
Any  other  acid  may  be  fubftituted  with  equal 
advantage  as  far  as  the  fixed  air  is  concerned. 

By  various  contrivances,  the  air  expelled 
from  an  abforbent  earth  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid  is  received  into  water,  in  which  it  diflfolves, 
communicadng  to  the  liquor  the  qualities  above- 
mentioned.  This  becomes  a  very  grateful 
beverage  in  fevers  and  putrefcent  difeafes,  being 
cooling,  antifeptic,  and  at  the  fame  time  cau- 
fing  a  temporary  glow  in  the  ftomach.  It 
fhould  frequently  be  made  frefh,  and  kept  well 
corked,  as  the  aerial  fpirit  very  readily  flies  off 
again  from  the  water.  As  fixed  air  is  in  reality 
an  acid,  water  impregnated  with  it  may  be 
neutralized  by  an  alkali,  thus  forming  an  agree- 
able neutral  julep,  which  is  found  to  be  an 
ufeful  refrigerant  and  diuretic.  If  a  few  clean 
iron  filings  are  thrown  into  water  to  be  impreg- 
nated 
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Hated  with  fixed  air,  fo  much  of  the  iron  is 
dilTolved  by  its  means,  as  to  produce  an  arti- 
ficial chalybeate,  pofiibly  not  inferiour  in  virtue 
to  the  moft  celebrated  natural  ones. 

As  the  antifeptic  powers  of  fixed  air  feem  to 
be  mofl  confiderable  when  a  ilream  of  the  pure 
air  itfelf  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  to  be  fweet- 
ened,  fome  praditioners  have  injeded  bladders 
full  of  it  by  way  of  clyfter  where  the  prim^e  via 
were  loaded  wkh  highly  putrid  f^ces.  On  this 
principle,  too,  patients  with  ulcerated  lungs 
have  been  dire6led  to  refpire  fixed  air  as  it  rofc 
from  an  efFervefcing  mixture  j  and,  notwith- 
Handing  the  inflantly  fatal  effeds  of  breathing 
this  air  abfolutely  pure,  it  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  innoxious  when  thus  pafTing  through  a 
body  of  atmolpherical  air.  The  fame  vapour 
has  alfo  been  received  upon  the  naked  furface 
of  cancerous  and  other  putrid  ulcers,  with  a 
view  to  fweeten  and  corre6t  the  difcharge. 

In  thefe  methods  has  this  fubftance  been 
diredtly  applied  to  medical  purpofes.  But  its 
application  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  to  be 
indiredly  much  more  extenlive,  as  they  have 
attributed  to  it  the  eiiicacy  of  various  other 
remedies.  Fermented  and  fermentable  liquors, 
fruits  and  frefh  vegetables,  have  been  thought 
ufeful  in  putrefcent  habits  and  difeafes  chiefly  as 
affording  a  large  fupply  of  this  principle,  which 
might  be  abforbed  by  the  flora ach  and  intef- 
tines.  The  ufe  of  Wort  in  the  Sea  Scurvy 
(fee  the  article  Frumentum)  was  profefTedly  fug- 
gefted  by  Dr.  Macbride  on  this  fuppofition. 

From  what  has  been  above  faid,  the  expe- 
rienced reader  will  eafily  perceive  in  what  clafl^s 
of  difeafes  this  medicine  may  be  expeded  to  be 
ferviceable.  There  is  one  diforder,  however,  in 
which  its  propbfed  ufe  may  not  appear  fo  de- 

VoL,  L  D  ducible 
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ducible  from  its  obvious  qualities :  this  is,  the 
flone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  medicines  from  which  moft 
of  late  years  has  been  expedled  in  thefe  cafes,  are 
lime-water  and  cauftic  alkali,  the  dired  chemi- 
cal oppofites  to  fixed  air.  But  as  the  nature 
of  urinary  calculi  is  acknowledged  to  be  very 
various,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  propofe  op- 
pofite  fol vents  for  them.  That  calcareous  earth 
may  be  rendered  foluble  in  water  by  the  me- 
dium of  fixed  air,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  and 
there  are  calculi  which  are  certainly  calcareous. 
From  indifputable  experiments  it  appears,  that 
pieces  of  calculi  have  undergone  a  folution  out 
of  the  body  in  water  impregnated  with  fixed 
air ;  but  it  can  fcarcely  be  hoped  that  the  men- 
ftruum  will  reach  the  bladder  in  fo  concen- 
trated a  ftate.  Cafes  have,  however,  been 
publilhed,  in  which  manifeft  relief  was  obtained 
from  the  free  ufe  of  a  beverage  of  water  fatu- 
rated  with  fixed  air ;  and  it  has  this  advantage 
above  alkaline  folvents,  that  fubflances  abound- 
ing in  fixed  air  are  more  friendly  to  the  general 
health  than  alkalefcent  ones.  It  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  throw  pure  fixed  air  direftly  into  the 
bladder  by  a  fuitable  apparatus  ;  but  no  ex- 
periment of  this  kind  has  been  made  public. 

The  reader  who  willies  for  further  inform- 
ation concerning  the  medical  ufes  of  fixed  air, 
may  confult  the  ingenious  Commentary  on  the 
^  fubjed  by  Dr.  Dobfon. 


M  RU  G  O. 

jERUGO  Pharm,  Lond,  &  Edinb,  jErugo 
vel  v'lride  aris  Ph.  Parif,  Verdegris  :  copper 
corroded  by  a  fermented  vegetable  acid  into  a 

bluifli 
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bluifh  green  fubllance.  The  greateft  quantities 
are  prepared  about  Montpelier,  by  ftratifying 
copper  plates  with  grape  ftalks/  that  have  been 
previoufly  foaked  in  ftrong  wine,  and  expofed 
to  its  vapour  during  a  fecond  fermentation  of 
the  wine  continued  to  an  acetous  ftate  (a) :  the 
fubtile  acid,  with  which  the  ftalks  are  thus 
impregnated,  corrodes  the  furface  of  the  plates, 
in  a  few  days,  into  verdegris  -,  which  is  after- 
wards fcraped  oft,  moiflened,  and  packed  up 
in  fkins.  The  mafles,  as  brought  to  us,  •  have 
generally  fome  grape  ftalks  intermixed :  thefe 
may  be  feparated  by  pulverization,  as  being  lefs 
pulverable  than  the  verdegris  itfelf.  The  good- 
nefs  of  verdegris  is  judged  of  from  the  deepnefs 
and  brightnefs  of  its  colour,  its  drynefs,  and  its 
forming,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  with  a  little 
water  or  faliva,  a  fmooth  pafte  free  from 
grittinefs. 

This  concrete  is  partially  diffoluble  in  water 
and   in   redlified  fpirit,    and  almoft  totally  in 
vinegar:  from  the  acetous  folution,  well  Satu- 
rated, and  left  to  exhale  flowly  in  a  warm  air,  the  Dillilled 
greateft  part  of  the  verdegris  m^ay  be  recovered  verdegris 
in   a   cryftalline  form.     The  cryftals,    diftilled-^' ''^^^''''• 
with  a  fuitable  fire,   in  a  retort  or  other  like 
veftel,  give  over  the  acetous  acid,  in  a  highly 
concentrated  ftate,  but  fomewhat  altered  by  the 
procefs. 

Verdegris  is  employed  externally  for  deterg- 
ing foul  ulcers,  and  as  an  efcharotic.  Hoffman 
(b)  recommends  it  particularly  for  deftroying 
the  callofities  of  old  fiftul^ :  tents  of  powdered 

(a)  V,  Montet,  Mem,  de  Pacad.  des  fcienc,  ds  Paris  pour 
^ann.  1750  ^  1753. 

(h)  Med,  rational,  De  ulcmhuu 
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verdegris^  made  up  with  faliva,  or  other  liquids 
not  fat  or  oily,  confiime,  he  fays,  the  hardeft 
callus,  in  three  or  four  days,  fo  as  to  render  it 
completely  feparable.  A  detergent  liniment  is 
prepared,  by  gently  boiling  one  part  of  verde- 
gris  in  fine  powder,  with  feven  of  vinegar,  and 
adding  to  the  drained  liquor  fourteen  parts  of 
honey,  then  boiling  the  mixture  till  reduced  to 
a  due  confidence.  On  keeping  this  mixture 
for  fome  time,  a  thick  matter,  containing 
greateft  part  of  the  verdegris,  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  thinner  floats  on  the  top:  this  laft 
is  the  part  made  ufc  of,  unlefs  where  particular 
occafions  require  it  to  be  rendered  more  acrid 
by  Ihaking  up  the  thick  am.ong  it.  In  the  lafb 
Edinburgh  difpenfatory,  an  ointment  is  di- 
reded,  compofed  of  white  wax  and  refin .  each 
two  ounces,  olive  oil  one  pint,  and  verdegris 
half  an  ounce.  When  thefe  kind  of  applications 
are  employed  for  venereal  or  other  ulcerations 
in  the  mouth  and  tonfils,  great  caution  is  re- 
quifite,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  to  guard 
againft  any  portion  of  them  paffing  into  the 
llomach ;  an  accident  which  is  faid  to  have 
fomedmes  happened,  particularly  in  children's 
cales,  and  to  have  produced  very  dangerous 
and  even  fatal  confequences. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  given  internally. 
Some  recommend  it,  indeed,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
grain  or  two,  as  an  emetic,  which  operates 
almoft  as  foon  as  received  into  the  ftomach, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  of  ufe,  where 
poifonous  fubftances  have  been  taken,  to  pro- 
cure their  immediate  rejedlion.  It  appears, 
however,  highly  imprudent,  to  have  recourfe, 
on  fuch  occafions,  to  a  remedy  in  itfelf  fo 
dangerous  and  fo  virulent ;  and  more  efpecially 
as  a  fpeedy  evacuation  may  generally  be  ob- 

taind. 
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tained,  by  means  of  fubftances,  which  are  not 
only  innocent,  but  at  the  fame  time  weaken  the 
force  of  the  poifon  by  diluting  and  obtunding 
it;  as  warm  water,  milk,  oils. 


AGARICUS. 

AGARIC  :  a  fungus,  growing  on  the  trunks 
of  trees,  without  any  pedicle ;  internally  of  a 
fimple  and  uniform  flru6lure  throughout  its 
whole  fubllance. 

I.  Agaricvs  Jive  fungus  laricis  C,  B.  Aga- 
ric :  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  full  of  fmall 
holes  underneath ;  internally  white. 

This  fungus  is  met  with  on  old  larch  trees, 
in  the  Levant,  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe: 
that  produced  in  the  Levant  is  accounted  the 
befl,  but  from  what  particular  place  or  country 
the  fhops  receive  it,  is  not  very  clear. — It 
comes  forth  on  the  tree  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  and  continues  to  increafe  till  autumn: 
at  this  time,  it  is  cut  off,  the  cortical  part 
ftparated,  and  the  internal  part  expofed  for 
fome  weeks  to  the  fun,  by  which  its  whitenefs 
is  improved.  It  is  brought  into  the  fhops  in 
irregular  pieces,  of  different  magnitudes,  of  a 
chalky  whitenefs,  and  very  light:  the  bed  is 
eafily  cut  with  a  knife,  friable  betwixt  the 
fingers,  and  has  no  hard,  or  gritty,  or  coloured 
veins. 

Agaric  has  no  remarkable  fmell :  chewed, 
it  impreffes  firft  a  confiderable  fweetnefs,  which 
is  followed  by  a  naufeous  acrimony  and  bitter- 
nefs.  It  is  difficultly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
m  a  mortar,  on  account  of  its  fungous  texture : 
D  3  it 
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it  may  be  rendered  more  eafily  pnlverable,  by 
moiftening  it  with  a  folntion  of  gum  tragacanth, 
and  afterwards  thoroughly  drying  it. 

It  gives  out  little  of  its  active  matter  to 
aqueous  menftrua :  after  long  boiling  in  water, 
it  retains  great  part  of  its  tafte,  and  proves 
remarkably  vifcid  and  tenacious.  The  decoc- 
tion has  little  tafte  or  colour :  infpiffated,  it 
leaves  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  brown  coloured 
naufeous  extrafl:. 

Reftified  fpirit  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  a6live  matter,  leaving  the  agaric  almoft 
infipid.  The  tindure  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
and  of  an  unpleafant  fweetnefs,  which  continues 
long  in  the  mouth,  and  in  good  meafure  covers 
the  heat  and  pungency  of  the  fpirit.  The 
extradl,  remaining  on  diftilling  off  the  fpirit, 
difcovers  lefs  of  the  fvv'eet,  and  more  of  the 
offenfive  bitternefs  of  the  agaric.  Proof  fpirit 
has  nearly  the  fam.e  effed  as  the  redlified. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  on  the  inter- 
nal fubftance  of  agaric,  as  commonly  met  with 
in  the  fhops.  The  cortical  part  feems  to  be  of 
a  different  quality :  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  that  a 
Ipirituous  tinflure,  drawn  from  this,  had  fuch 
an  abominable  tafte,  that  a  fingle  drop,  laid  on 
the  tongue,  occafioned  vomiting,  and  a  loath- 
ing of  food  for  a  whole  day  (a).  This  fungus 
appears  to  differ  alfo  greatly  in  quality,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  its  growth :  Bellonius  informs 
us,  that  when  full  of  juice,  before  it  has  come 
to  maturity,  its  offenfive  effluvia  are  apt  to 
excite  violent  fymptoms  in  thofe  who  incau- 
tioufly  cut  it  from  the  treef^J. 

(a)    Boulduc,    Mem.  de  Vacad.  roy,  de  /dene,  de  Paris, 
ppnr  Pann.  1 7 1 4. 

(b)  Bellonius,  de  arhorih.  conif.  t^c.  p.  26. 

Agaric, 
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Agaric,  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams 
^r  more,  is  faid  to  ad  weakly,  though  not  very 
mildly,  as  a  cathartic.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
confiderable  elleem,  and  fuppofed  to  evacuate 
peccant  humours  from  the  remote  parts  of  the 
body:  but  the  great  flownefs  of  its  operation, 
from  which  alone  that  quality  appears  to  have 
been  deduced,  its  occafioning  little  evacuation, 
and  being  commonly  produ6live  of  naufeas, 
ficknefs,  and  gripes;  have  brought  it  now 
defervedly  into  difufe.  Gummy  or  mucila- 
ginous fubftances,  with  which  it  was  formerly 
made  into  troches  and  pills,  in  fome  degree 
corre6b  its  ill  qualities :  aromatics  are,  in  this 
intention,  of  very  litde  ufe.  Extra6ls  made 
from  it  with  vinegar,  with  wine,  and  with  water 
in  which  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  dif- 
folved,  are  faid  to  purge  more  efFedlually,  and 
with  lefs  inconvenience,  than  the  agaric  in 
fubflance;  though  even  thefe  preparations  do 
not  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  more  common 
and  experienced  cathartics.  The  antients  fup- 
pofed it  to  be  pofTefTed  of  alexiterial  powers, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  imaginary  virtue 
made  it  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  which  is 
the  only  officinal  compofition  wherein  it  is  now 
retained. 

2.  Agaricus  ciUERCiNus,  fuHgus  tgnlarius : 
Agaricus  Ph.  Edinb.  Agaricus  pedis  equini  facie 
Tourn,  Fungi  arbor ei  ad  ellychnia  J,  B.  Boletus 
igniarius  Linn,  Agaric  of  the  oak,  called  by 
fome,  from  its  readily  catching  fire,  touchwood 
or  fpunk :  growing  in  form  of  a  horfe's  hoof; 
externally  of  an  afh  colour,  internally  dufky 
coloured,  fofc  and  tough.  Though  denomi- 
nated from  the  oak,  on  which  the  beft  fort  is 
fuppofed  to  be  produced,  the  fame  fungus  is 
D  4  founcj 
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found  on   feveral   other    kinds    of  old    trees, 
throughout  Europe. 

The  agaric  of  the  oak  has  lately  come  into 
efteem  as  an  external  ftyptic.  It  has  been  faid 
to  prevent  hsennorrhages  after  amputations,  as 
eftedually  as  the  painful  operation  by  the 
needle ;  and  to  reftrain  bleedings  in  wounds,  of 
feveral  days  or  weeks  (landing,  where  the  parts 
are  become  fo  rotten  as  to  become  incapable  of 
bearing  ligatures.  For  thefe  puipofes,  the  in- 
ternal foft  part  of  the  fungus,  divided  into 
pieces  of  different  lizes,  and  beaten  with  a 
hammer  till  it  may  be  eafily  torn  with  the 
fingers,  is  applied  to  the  orifices  of  the  veiTels, 
with  the  ufual  drefTmgs  over  it.  In  a  fhort 
time  the  extremities  of  the  veflels  are  faid  to  be 
found  contradted  into  a  conical  jGiape,  and  the 
orifices  ftopt  with  plugs  of  coagulated  blood, 
fufHcient  to  refiil  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

Cafes  have  been  publilhed,  in  which  this  ap- 
plication feemed  to  anfwer  the  chara(5i:er  given 
it  (a  J :  in  others,  and  thofe  not  a  few,  it  pro- 
ved ineffe6tual,  Some  have  remarked,  that 
where  it  feemed  to  fucceed,  the  fubjedts  were 
brought  fo  low  before  the  operation,  that  little 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  hasmor- 
rhagy,  though  no  other  application  had  been 
made  than  that  of  dry  lint  and  flour  (l^J. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  agaric  has 
already  loft  greatly  of  its  repute,  both  in  France, 
where  it  was  firft  introduced,  and  in  England ; 
,  and  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  its  fenfible 
qualities,  to  be  poffefTed  of  any  truly  ftyptic 
power,     at    leaft   in   any   confiderable  degree, 

{^J  Warner,  Cajes  infurgeryy  ^c. 

(kj  Neale^  Ohjervations  m  tks  ufi  of  agaric,  £5r. 

Chewed^ 
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Chewed,  in  fubftance,  it  difcovers  no  tafte: 
boiled  in  frefh  parcels  of  water,  it  yielded  about 
one  fourteenth  its  weight  of  extradt,  which  had 
only  a  weak  fweetifh  tafte,  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  bitternefs :  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
re61:ified  fpirit,  it  yielded  about  one  eighth  its 
weight  of  an  extrad,  which  had  lefs  tafte  than 
the  other. 

It  is  probable  that  this  fungus  a6ls  no  other- 
wife  than  as  a  pliable  foft  fubftance,  adhering 
to  the  orifices  of  the  vefTels,  till  they  have  con- 
tra(51:ed  fpontaneoufly.  Some  other  fungi  were 
employed  formerly  in  the  fame  intention,  and 
there  are  late  accounts,  in  the  Philofophicai 
Tranfadions,  of  two  having  been  ufed  with 
fuccefs;  namely,  the  ly  coper  don,  or  dufty  muili- 
room ;  and  that  found  on  the  cafks  and  walls 
of  wine-vaults,  and  thence  called  fungus  vinojus^ 

AGNUS. 

AGNUS  CJSTUS,  Vitexy  Pharm,  Pari/.  , 
Agnus  folio  nonferrato  J,  B,  Vitex  Agnus  Caftus 
Linn.  Agnus-castus,  or  chafte-tree:  a  fmall 
tree  or  fhrub,  with  tough  branches,  digitated 
narrow  leaves,  and  monopetalous  purplifh 
flowers  ftanding  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  followed  by  oblong  whitifti  feeds. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and 
cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  feeds  of  agnus  were  formerly  celebrated 
as  antaphrodifiacs  -,  but  experience  does  not 
difcover  in  them  any  degree  of  fuch  virtue,  and 
fome  have  afcribed  to  them  an  oppofite  one. 
From  their  fenfible  qualities,  their  virtues,  of 
whatever  kind,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  con- 

fiderablc, 
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fiderable.  The  feeds  in  fubftance,  as  met  with 
in  the  fhops,  have  little  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any 
fmell,  though  defcribed  by  authors  as  very  hot 
and  biting :  extrads  made  from  them,  by  water 
or  fpifit,  are  weakly  bitterifh  and  fomewhat 
pungent.  They  feem  to  abound  chiefly  with  a 
grofs  infipid  oil,  of  the  exprefTible  kind ;  which 
is  in  part  taken  up  by  re6lified  fpirit>  and 
feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  during  the 
infpiflation  of  the  tinflure :  the  oily  matter  is  of 
a  deep  faffron  colour,  the  infpiflated  extrad 
fomewhat  paler. 


AGRIMO  NIA. 

AGRIMONIA  Eupatoria  Linn,  Eupat§' 
rium  verum  five  agrimoni  C.  B.  Agrimony  :  a 
hairy  plant;  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
oblong  indented  fegments,  with  fmaller  portions 
between,  fet  on  middle  ribs  which  fland  alter- 
nately on  the  ftalk:  on  the  the  top  grows  a 
long  fpike  of  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers, 
followed  by  little  burs,  containing,  each,  one 
or  two  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in 
hedges  and  about  the  fides  of  fields,  and  flov/ers 
in  May. 

The  leaves  of  agrimony  have  a  flightly  bit- 
terifli  roughifli  taflie,  accompanied  with  an 
agreeable,  though  very  weak,  aromatic  flavour: 
the  flowers  are  in  fmell  fl:ronger  and  more 
agreeable  than  the  leaves,  and  in  taflie  fome- 
what weaker.  They  readily  give  out  their 
virtues  both"  to  water  and  to  redified  Ipirit:  the 
leaves  impart  to  the  former  a  greenilh  yellow, 
to  the  latter  a  deep  green  colour :  the  flowers 
yield  their  own  deep  yellow  tindlure  to  both 

menfl:rua. 
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menftrua.  In  diftillation  with  water,  there 
arifes  a  very  fmall  portion  of  a^yellowifh  effen- 
tial  oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly  and  agreeably  of 
the  herb. 

Agrimony  is  one  of  the  milder  corroborants; 
and  in  this  intention  is  fometimes  employed, 
efpecially  among  the  common  people,  againft 
habitual  diarrhoeas,  and  cacheftic,^  and  other 
indifpofitions  from  a  'lax  ilate  of  the  folids :  in- 
fufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not  ungrateful, 
may  be  drank  as  tea.  It  is  fometimes  joined 
with  other  ingredients  in  diet  drinks  for  purify- 
ing  the  blood  j  and  in  pedloral  apozems. 

This  plant  is  often  raifed  in  gardens ;  and 
does  not  feem  to  receive,  from  culture,  any  ma- 
terial change  in  its  quality.  Another  fpecies 
or  variety,  of  foreign  original,  common  alfo  in 
our  gardens,  and  dij(Fering  little  in  appearance 
from  our  indigenous  agrimony,  promifes  to  be 
fuperiour  to  it  in  virtue  ;  as  its  tafte  is  more  aro- 
matic, and  its  fmeil  much  ftronger  and  very 
agreeable :  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it  ewpatonum 
odoratuniy  Fabius  Columna  eupatorium  diofcoridis, 
edoratum  ^  aromaticum. 


ALCHIMILLA. 

ALCHIMILLA  vulgaris  Linn,  Pes  leonis: 
five  alchimilla  J,  B.  Ladies  mantle  :  an  herb, 
with  undivided  plaited  multangular  leaves,  and 
imperfe6l  flowers  Handing  in  form  of  umbels  on 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks :  the  cup  confifts  of  four 
larger  and  four  fmaller  leaves  placed  alternately. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  dry  fields  and 
meadows,  and  flowers  from  May  to  Augufl:. 

Ths 
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The  leaves  of  alchimilla  are  weakly  aftrin- 
gent,  without  any  remarkable  fmell  or  flavour. 
They  have  been  recommended,  internally, 
againtl  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  in  which  they 
may  doubtlefs  be  of  fome  fervice ;  and  exter- 
nally, againil  certain  relaxations,  which  can 
yield  but  iitde  to  afl:ringents  of  fo  mild  a  kind. 
•  Their  ftyptic  matter  is  extra6led  both  by  water 
and  by  fpirit,  and  when  feparated  from  the 
fluids  by  infpifl^ation,  is  fl:ill  found  to  be  weak : 
the  fpirituous  extra^^  is  the  fl:rongefl:,  this  men- 
llruum  diflfolving  lefs,  than  water  does,  of  the 
infipid  mucilaginous  fubfl:ance  of  the  leaf  The 
roots  of  the  plant  are  more  afl:ringent  than  the 
.  leaves,  and  the  extra6ts  made  from  them,  are 
proportionably  fl:ronger.  They  both  fl:rike  a. 
black  colour  with  folutlons  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 

JLKEKENGL 

■  JLKEKENGI,  HaUcacabum.  Solanim  vefi- 
carium  C.  B,  PhyJaUs  Alkekcngi  Linn.  Win- 
ter-cherry: a  low,  fomewhat  hairy  plant  j 
with  unbranched  fl:alks  j  large  heart-fhaped 
acuminated  leaves,  fl:anding  in  pairs  at  the 
joints;  and  whitifh  bell-fliaped  flowers,  riflng 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  divided  about 
the  edges  into  five  fegments :  the  flower- cup 
changes  into  a  pentagonal  capfule  or  bladder, 
which,  burfting,  difcovers  in  its  bottom  a  red 
fruit  like  a  cherry,  containing  numerous  fmall 
feeds  with  a  juicy  pulp.  —  It  grows  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe,  and  fpreads  fo  much  in  our 
gardens  as  not  to  be  eaflly  extirpated.  The 
fruit  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  Odober, 
and  fometimes  continues  to  near  the  end  of 
December  j  after  which,  the  plant  dies  to  the 


ground. 
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Winter-cherries  have  an  acidulous  not 
unpleafant  tafte,  mixed  with,  or  followed  by,  a 
flight  bitternefs :  the  covering,  in  which  they 
arc  inclofed,  has  a  flrong  pungent  bitternefs, 
with  which  it  is  apt  to  impregnate  the  cherries, 
unlefs  fome  care  is  taken  in  gathering  them. 
As  medical  writers  in  general  fpeak  of  this  fruit 
as  being  very  bitter,  we  may  prefume  that  it 
has  been  often  ufed  with  this  extraneous  bitter 
impregnation. 

Thefe  cherries  are  accounted  powerful  diure- 
tics, operating  v^'ithout  heat  or  irritation,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured  on  in  inflam- 
matory diilem.pers :  five  or  fix  of  the  cherries  in 
fubftance,  or  an  ounce  of  the  exprefled  juice, 
are  direded  for  a  dofe.  They  are  faid  to  be, 
in  fome  places,  eaten,  among  the  common 
people,  by  handfulsf^J,  and  with  good  fuccefs, 
againfl  fuppreffions  of  urine,  and  for  promoting 
the  expulfion  of  mucus  and  gravel.  Mr.  Ray 
tells  us  of  a  gouty  perfon,  who  was  cured,  and 
kept  free  from  returns  of  his  diforder,  by  tak- 
ing eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each  change  of  the 
moon  5  and  that  the  operation  of  the  medicine 
procured  a  difcharge  of  extremely  fetid  matter 
by  urine  (h).  The  cherries  may  be  dried  fo  as 
to  be  pulverable,  or  the  depurated  juice  infpif- 
fated  with  a  gende  heat  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
rob  or  extra6l,  and  in  this  (late  preferyed  for 
ufe. 


(a)    Cafp.  HoiFman,    de  msdkament.   officinal,    lib.   il, 
<•«/.  217, 

(bj  Ray,  hifi.  plant.  68 1. 
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ALL  I  ARIA. 

ALLIARIA  C.  B,  Eryfmum  alliaria  Linn* 
Sauce-alone,  or  jack-by-the-hedge  :  a  plants 
with  roundiih,  or  heart- fhaped,  flightly  indented 
leaves ;  and  firm  upright  ftalks ;  on  the  tops  of 
which,  and  in  the  bpfoms  of  the  leaves,  come 
forth  cluflers  of  tetrapetalous  white  flowers  5 
followed  by  oblong  bivalvous  pods,  full  of 
black  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wild  in 
hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  alliaria  have  a  moderate  acri- 
mony, and  a  flirong  flavour  greatly  refembling 
that  of  garlic  or  onions :  they  give  the  fame 
kind  of  durable  taint  to  the  breath,  as  thofe 
roots;  and  have  been  ufed  for  the  fame  culi- 
nary purpofes.  They  lofe  greatefl:  part  of  their 
fmell,  and  a  little  of  their  tafl:e,  on  being  mo- 
derately dried :  after  keeping  for  fome  months, . 
the  tafte,  as  well  as  fmell,  feemed  to  be  wholly 
loft:  the  leaves,  on  being  chew.ed,  proving 
merely  mucilaginous.  The  juice,  expreflTed 
from  the  frelli  leaves,  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  their  aftive  m.atter,  but  lofes  greateft  part 
of  it  on  being  infpiflated  to  an  extrad  with  the 
gentleft  warmth :  in  its  liquid  ftate,  duly  fecu- 
red  from  the  air,  it  may  be  kept  uninjured  for 
many  months.  On  diftilling  the  frefli  herb 
with  water,  there  arifes  a  fmall  portion  of  eflfen- 
tial  oil,  which  taftes  and  fmells  exceeding 
ftrongly.  Great  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  plant 
arifes  alfo  in  evaporation  with  re6lified  fpirit ; 
an  extradt,  made  by  this  menftruum,  having 
little  tafte  or  fmell,  though  the  tindure,  before 
the  infpiflation,  has  a  ftrong  flavour  of  the 
alliaria.  This  herb  appears,  therefore,  to  dif- 
fer 
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fer  from  garlic,  and  agree  with  onions,  in  the 
volatility  of  its  a6i;ive  principles, 
'  Alliaria,  taken  internally  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,  frequently  excites  a  fweat,  which  is 
innpregnated  with  its  {md\(aj :  it  ftands  re- 
connmended  as  a  very  powerful  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic,  as  a  deobftruent  in  afthnnatic  diforders, 
and  externally  as  an  antifeptic,  in  gangrenes 
and  putrid  ulcers.  Boerhaave  informs  us,  that 
he  cured  a  gangrene  of  the  leg,  arifing  from 
a  negleded  fradure  and  contufion,  by  applying 
the  leaves  of  alliaria  bruifed  with  wine  (I? J, 


ALLIUM, 

ALLIUM  Pharm,  Lond,  &  Edinb. 
.Jaiivum  C,  B.  ^  Linn,  Garlic:  a  plant  with 
long  narrow  grafs-like  leaves ;  among  which 
arifes  a  fingle  ilraight  hollow  ftalk ;  bearing  on 
the  top  a  clufter  of  fmall  white  hexapetalous 
flowers ;  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  fruit 
about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  full  of  dark  coloured 
roundifh  feeds.  The  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifh  fhape,  with 
feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom :  each  root  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  number  of  fmaller  bulbs,  called 
iloves  of  garlic,  inclofed  in  one  common  mem- 
branous coat. — It  is  faid  to  grow  wild  in  Sicily: 
with  us,  it  is  raifed  in  gardens,  from  feed,  for 
culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes. 

The  roots  of  garlic  have  a  penetrating  highly 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  a  ilrong,  offenfive  diffu- 
five  fmelL     Applied  to  the  ll^in,  they  inflame 

(a)  Boerhaave:,  hiji.  plant  *  Lugd,  Bat,  437. 
(h)  Ibid. 

and 
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and  often  veficate  the  part.  Taken  internally^ 
they  feem  to  extend  their  adion,  in  a  Ihort 
tinne,  through  the  whole  habit;  inipregnating> 
J  with  their  ftrong  fcent,  not  only  the  breath, 
but  the  urine,  the  milk  of  the  breaft  or  of  the 
udder,  the  ferum  which  oozes  from  fores  or 
ifTues  (ajy  and  the  fluid  which  perfpires  through 
the  (kin.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  pofTefs 
the  fame  qualities,  in  a  lower  degree.  In  Spain, 
garlic  is  faid  to  be  equally  mild  with  onion, 
and  is  ufed  as  food. 

Garlic  root  has  been  celebrated,  by  fomc 
pra6tical  writers,  in  a  variety  of  diforders ;  and 
condemned  by  others,  not  only  as  an  offenfive, 
but  as  a  noxious  drug.  It  is  certain,  that  there 
are  many  cafes,  in  which  it  is  extremely  pre- 
judicial ;  but  that  there  are  many  alfo  in  which 
it  is  of  great  utility.  To  warm  and  ftimulate 
the  fblids,  attenuate  thick  humours,  and  refifl: 
putrefadion,  feem  to  be  its  primary  virtues. 
Hence,  in  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  where  there 
is  already  a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the 
juices  are  thin  and  acrimonious,  or  the  vifcera 
or  inteflines  unfound,  it  is  apparently  impro- 
per, and  feldom  fails  to  produce  head-achs, 
flatulencies,  thirfl,  febrile  heats,  and  inflam- 
matory fymptoms  in  various  fliapes.  In  cold 
fluggifh  phlegmatic  habits,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  proves  a  falutary  and  powerful  corroborant, 
expedorant,  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  is  kept 
Vv^arm,  fudorific.  In  lofs  of  appetite,  and  hu- 
moral afl;hmas,  where  the  fl:omach  or  lungs  are 
opprefled  by  vifcid  phlegm,  this  medicine  has 
generally  good  effe6ts.  It  has  likewife  been 
found  ferviceable,   as  a  warm  fl:rengthener,  in 

("a J  Bennet,  [C/^ri,'?,  Benedi^usl  tahidorum  theatr.  exerc» 
29.  /.  81. 
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the  beginning  of  dropfies,  and  for  preventing 
a  new  accumulation  of  water  after  evacuation  : 
Sydenham  (a)  relates,  that  he  has  known  the 
dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlic  alone. 

Some  have  held  it  in  great  efteem  as  an  an- 
tidote againft  the  contagion  of  peftilential  and 
other  putrid  diforders ;  whence  it  received  the 
name  of  theriaca  rufiicorum.  It  is  ufed  alfo 
among  the  common  people,  flightly  boiled  in 
milk,  as  an  aithelmintic  \  and  Hoffman  looks 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  that 
clafs. 

Garlic  is  fometimes  employed  externally,  in 
unguents  and  lotions,  as  an  antifeptic  and  dif- 
cutientj  and  is  frequently  made  an  ingredient 
in  the  ftimulating  epithems,  applied  to  the  foles 
of  the  feet,  in  the  low  ftage  of  acute  diftempers, 
for  railing  the  pulfe  and  relieving  the  head. 
Sydenham  affures  us f^ J,,  that  none  of  the  fti- 
mulants  operate,  in  this  intention,  more  power- 
fully than  garlic :  he  obferves,  that  it  fome- 
times occafions  intolerable  pain,  which  may  be 
relieved  by  a  cataplafm  of  bread  and  milk. 
Dr.  CuUen  remarks  that  it  is  not  fo  apt  to  ul- 
cerate the  part  as  mullard ;  more  capable  of 
being  abforbed,  and  extending  its  a6tion  to  re- 
mote parts. 

This  root  lofes  in  drying  almoft  nine  parts  in 
fifteen  of  its  weight,  without  fuffering  any  con- 
liderable  lofs  of  its  tafte  or  fmell :  hence  fix 
grains,  dry,  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent 
to  fifteen  grains  of  the  frefh  root. 

The  frefh  root  yields,  upon  expreffion,  about 
one  fourth  its  quantity  of  a  very  vifcid  glutinous 
juice  j  which  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  garlic,  and 

(a)  TraSfat.  de  hydrope,       (h)  Epiji,  de  'uariolis  confluent. 
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in  good  meafure  retains  its  fcent  after  being  in* 
fpiflatedj  by  a  gentle  warnnth,  to  the  confiftencc 
of  an  extrad:. 

Both  the  freih  and  the  dry  root  give  out  their 
virtue  to  water  by  warm  infufion.  A  quart  of 
water,  poured  boiling  hot  upon  a  pound  of  the 
frefh  root  cut  in  flices,  and  fuffered  to  {land  up- 
on it  in  a  clofe  vefiel  for  twelve  hours,  beconnes 
ftrongly  innpregnated  with  the  fnnell  and  tafte  of 
the  garlic. 

Vinegar  and  honey  excellently  coincide  with 
and  improve  this  medicine,  as  a  detergent  and 
deobftruent,  in  diforders  of  the  breaft. 

The  garlic  itfelf  is  never  to  be  boiled,  either 
with  vinegar  or  with  watery  liquors  ;  the  virtues 
of  this  root  refiding  in  an  eflential  oil,  which 
exhales  along  with  the  Iteam  of  boihng  water, 
leaving,  if  the  decoclion  be  infpilTated,  an  in- 
ert mucilaginous  extradl,  which  has  very  little 
of  the  tafte  and  nothing  of  the  fmell  of  the  gar- 
lic. The  oil,  obtainable  by  diftillation,  is  of  a 
pale  yellowilh  colour  and  a  thick  ropy  confift- 
ence,  in  fmall  quantity  but  of  great  activity, 
of  an  extremely  ftrong  fmell  and  a  fiery  tafte : 
great  part  of  the  oil  remains  diftblved  in  the  dif- 
tilled  water,  which  is  very  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  the  tafte  and  fcent  of  the  garlic. 

Re6lified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  dry  garlic 
root,  extradts  its  virtues  more  readily  and  more 
perfedtly  than  either  water  or  vinegar.  With 
this  menftruum,  the  adlive  matter  of  the  garlic 
does  not  eafily  exhale:  the  fpirit  diftilled  off 
from  the  filtered  tindlure  has  very  little  tafte  or 
fmell  of  the  root,  nearly  all  its  virtue  remaining 
in  the  infpiflated  extrad. 


ALNUS. 
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ALNUS  Pharm,  Pari/,  Alms  roMndifolia 
glutinoja  viridis  C,  B,  Betula  Ainu s Linn.  Alder: 
a  tall  coniferous  tree,  common  in  watery  places  i 
with  very  brittle  branches ;  roundifh,  crenated, 
clammy  leaves  j  a  rugged  blackifh  brown  bark  j 
and  reddiifh  wood. 

All  the  parts  of  the  alder  tree  are  more  or  lefs 
aftringent  and  bitter.  The  bark  is  a  flrong 
ftyptic,  and  might,  doubtlefs,  be  applied  to  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  other  fubflanccs  of  that 
clafs,  though  at  prefent  rarely  or  never  made 
ule  of  medicinally,  unlefs  fometimes  among  the 
common  people  in  fomentations  and  epithems. 

Tournefort  reports  (^a)y  that  in  the  Alpine 
countries,  it  is  cuftomary  to  procure  a  plentiful 
fweat,  by  covering  the  patient  all  over  with 
bags  of  alder  leaves  heated;  and  that  by  repeti- 
tions of  this  operation,  rheumatifms,  and  fcia- 
ticas,  are  commonly  cured.  In  this  way  of 
application,  it  is  apparently  the  heat  and  moi- 
fture,  and  not  any  peculiar  quality  of  the  alder 
leaves,  that  is  the  medicine.  *  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Gottingen,  recommends  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, the  leaves  of  alder  chopt  and  heated  over 
the  fire,  as  the  beft  remedy  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted for  difperfing  milk  in  the  breafls  (b). 

ALOE. 

ALOES :  a  bitter,  gummy-refinous,  infpif- 
fated  juice;  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  certain 
thick  flefhy- leaved  plants  of  the  fame  name. 
Three  forts  of  it  are  diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops. 

(a)  Hift,  des  plantes  aux  en'virons  de  Paris* 
(h)  Mater.  Medic. 
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1.  Aloe  Socotorina  Pbarm.  Lond,     Alot 
Juccotrina  Ph,  Edinb.    Socotorine  aloes;  brought 

from  the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
wrapt  in  fkins;  obtained  from  the  Aloe  Jocotrina 
angtiftifolia  fpinofa  Jiore  purpureo  Breyn :  a  variety 
o(  tht  Aloe  ferfoliata  Linn,  This  fort  of  aloes 
is  of  a  bright  furface,  and  in  fome  degree 
pellucid;  in  the  lump,  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour 
with  a  purplifh  cafb;  when  reduced  into  pow- 
der, of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable 
in  the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in  the  fummer, 
and  foftens  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  bitter  tafte 
is  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable : 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and  fomewhat 
refembles  that  of  myrrh. 

2.  Aloe  barbadensis  Ph,  Lond,  Aloe 
HEPATicA  Pharm,  Edinb.  Hepatic,  Barbadoes, 
or  common  aloes;  ufually  brought  from  Bar- 
badoes, the  beft  fort  in  large  gourd  (hells,  an 
inferiour  kind  in  pots,  and  a  ftill  worfe  in  cafks; 
extra6led  from  the  Aloe  C,  B,  Aloe  diojcoridis 
i^  aliorum.  Sloan  jamaic.  This  is  darker 
coloured  than  the  foregoing,  and  not  fo  clear  or 
bright.  It  is  generally  drier  and  more  com- 
pact; though  fometimes,  efpecially  the  call<: 
fort,  quite  foft  and  clammy.  Its  fmell  is  much 
ftronger  and  more  difagreeable:  the  tafte  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  focotorine. 

3.  Aloe  caballina.  Caballine  or  horfe 
aloes ;  prepared,  probably,  from  the  aloe  gui- 
neenfis  caballina  vulgari  fimilis  Jed  iota  maculata 
Commel.  pralud,  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed, 
the  feces  of  the  hepatic;  the  difference  not 
being  in  purity,    but  in  quality.     It  is  eafily 

diftinguifhed 
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dlftinguifhed  from  both  the  foregoing  by  its 
ftrong  rank  fmell :  in  other  refpeds  it  agrees 
pretty  much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is,  not 
unfrequently,  fol  d  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it 
is  prepared  fo  pure  and  bright  as  fcarce  to  be 
diftinguifhable  by  the  eye  even  from  the  foco- 
torine,  but  its  offenfive  fmell  readily  betrays  it ; 
and  if  this  alfo  ihould  be  diffipated  by  art,  its 
wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer  aloes 
will  be  a  fufficient  criterion. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  cathartic  bitter.  Ta- 
ken in  fufficient  dofes  to  purge  effedlually,  as 
half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples,  it  occafions  com- 
monly a  great  irritation  about  the  anus,  and 
fometimes  a  difcharge  of  blood.  In  fmaller 
dofes,  as  ten  or  twelve  grains,  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  day,  it  not  only  unloads  the  firft 
paifages,  but  attenuates  and  dilTolves  vifcid 
humours  in  the  remoter  parts,  warms  the  habit, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the 
menftrual  and  hsemorrhoidal  fluxes :  its  con- 
tinued ufe  renders  the  blood  fenflbly  more  fluid, 
as  appears  on  venefe6lion.  For  a  time,  in  thefe 
fmall  dofes,  it  does  not  a6t  by  fl:ool;  but  ac 
length  it  produces  a  gentle  loofenefs,  of  longer 
continuance  than  that  occafioned  by  moft  other 
purgatives :  hence  its  utility  in  habitual  coflrive- 
nefs.  This  ftimulating  cathartic  is  particularly 
adapted  to  perfons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament 
and  fedentary  life,  to  cache6l:ic  indifpofitions, 
and  opprefllons  of  the  ftomach  by  vifcid  cru- 
dities contra6ted  from  irregularity :  in  dry 
bilious  habits,  it  is  often  injurious,  immode- 
rately heating  the  blood,  or  inflaming  the 
bowels. 

This  bitter  juice  is  accounted  deftrudive  to 

worms,   or  to  the  matter  which  favours  their 
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prodii6lIon,    whether  taken  internally,    or  ap- 
*  plied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical  region.     It  is 

powerfully  antifeptic  -,  and  commonly  made  an 
ingredient  in  tindlures  and  ballams  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  wounds  or  putrid  fores. 

Aloes  confifls  of  a  refinous  matter,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  a  fubftance  called  gum.  By  boil- 
ing in  water,  in  the  proportion  for  inftance  of 
four  ounces  to  a  quart,  it  nearly  all  dilTolves, 
except  the  impurities,  into  a  dark  coloured  li- 
quor ;  which  on  fbanding  in  the  cold  for  a  night, 
depofites  the  refin  to  the  bottom,  the  gummy 
part  continuing  dilTolved.  From  this  folution 
(poured  off  from  the  precipitated  refin,  and,  if 
any  feculencies  appear  in  it,  paffed  through  a 
llrainer)  the  gum  may  be  recovered  in  a  folid 
form  by  evaporation.  The  coarfer  forts  of  aloes 
may  be  purified  from  their  feculencies,  without 
any  feparation  of  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts, 
by  ftraining  the  folution  whilft  hot,  and  fetting 
it  directly  to  evaporate,  without  fufFering  it  to 
fettle. 

The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  contain  more 
refin  and  lefs  gum  than  the  focotorine,  and 
this  than  the  cabaliine.  Twelve  ounces  of  ca- 
balline  aloes  yielded  two  of  refin,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  focotorine  three,  of  hepatic  aimofi:  four  : 
of  gummy  extract,  the  cabaliine  yielded  nine 
ounces,  the  focotorine  fomewhat  lefs  than  nine, 
the  hepatic  eight.  The  watery  folution  of  the 
gummy  part  of  the  focotorine,  after  the  fepa- 
ration of  the  refin,  appeared  of  a  bright  brown 
colour,  with  a  caft  of  red;  that  of  the  cabaliine, 
deep  reddifii  brown ;  of  the  hepatic,  brownilh 
yellow,  without  any  tendency  to  rednefs. 

The  refins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  folu- 
tion in  fpirit  of  wine,  f  for  in  their  fettling  from 
the  watery  decodlion  of  the  aloes,  the  impurities 

of 
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bf  the  juice  fubfide  along  with  them)  have  little 
foiellj    that  obtained  fronn  the  focotorine  has  ' 

Icarcely  any  perceptible  tafte,  that  of  the  hepa- 
tic a  flight  bitterifli  relifli,  and  that  of  the 
cabaliine  a  little  more  of  the  aloetic  flavour. 
The  gummy  extrads  alfo  are  lefs  difagreeable 
than  the  crude  aloes :  the  extra6t  of  the  foco- 
torine has  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in  tafl:e 
Icarcely  unpleafant :  that  of  the  hepatic  is  in 
fmell  fomewhat  flironger,  but  feems  to  be  in 
tafi:e  rather  lefs  ungrateful  than  the  extra6t  of 
the  focotorine :  the  gum  of  the  cabaliine  retains 
a  corjiderable  fliare  of  the  peculiar  rank  fmell 
of  this  kind  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the  extra6ls  made 
from  the  other  two. 

The  purgative  virtue  of  aloes,  contrary  to 
that  of  moft  of  the  other  cathartic  vegetables, 
refides  chiefly  in  the  gummy  part;  the  refin, 
though  taken  in  conflderable  dofes,  whether 
divided  by  teftaceous  powders,  or  diflfolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  having  little  or  no  cathartic 
power.  Socotorine  aloes,  which  contains  more 
gum  than  the  hepatic ;  purges  more,  and  with 
greater  irritation :  the  former  therefore  is  to  be 
preferred  where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for 
promoting  or  exciting  the  menftrual  flux ; 
whilft  the  latter  is  better  fitted  for  a  common 
purge.  The  vulnerary  and  balfamic  virtues,  on, 
the  other  hand,  refide  principally  in  the  refln ; 
and  hence  the  hepatic,  which  is  more  refinous 
than  the  focotorine,  is  found  to  be  more  fer- 
viceable  in  external  applications.  The  cabaliine 
aloes,  on  account  of  its  offenfive  fmell,  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  o^  at  leaft  under  Its  own  name, 
either  internally  or  externally. 

The    purgative    aloetic    gum   diflblves,    not 

only  in  watery,  but  likewife  in  fpirituous  men- 

E  4  ftruaj 
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flrua;  and  even  naore  readily  in  proof  fpirit  and 
in  redified  fpirit,  than  in  water  or  wine.  When 
powdered  aloes  is  macerated,  or  digefted  in  a 
gentle  warmth,  with  water,  with  wine,  or  with 
vinous  fpirits  largely  diluted,  the  powder  fof- 
tens,  and  becomes  tenacious,  and  the  folution 
goes  on  exceeding  flowly :  hence  in  making 
tinctures  or  folutions  of  aloes  in  thefe  kinds  of 
menftrua,  it  is  of  advantage  to  mix  with  the 
powder  fome  clean  dry  fand,  which  by  keeping 
it  divided,  promotes  the  dilTolution.  With 
redified  and  proof  fpirits,  the  aloes  does  not 
cohere,  but  continues  powdery  till  diffplved. 

Aloes  is  fometimes  taken  by  itfelf,  fometimes 

mixed   with    faponaceous   medicines,    warmed 

with  aromatics,  acuated  with  pungent  materials, 

combined    with    the    deobftruent   gums,    i£c. 

Many  of  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  have  been 

received  as  officinals :  a  pill,  for  example,  com- 

pofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes   and   extradt  of 

*  Pil.  aloe-    gentian,  or  half  the  proportion  of  the  latter  *  : 

^^pj^'f^'j  ^  powder,  of  eight  parts  of  aloes,  with  two  of 

+  Pulvis  -A    canella  alba  ■]■ :  a  tindure,  made  by  digefting 

loeticus  Ph.    five  ounces  of  this  powder  in  three  :j:  pints  of 

Lond.  mountain  wine  and  one  of  proof  fpirit ;  or  one 

t  Vmum  A-  Q^nce  of  aloes,  wath  one  dram  each  of  Cardamom 

loes  rh.  Lond.  r      t  *       •  •  ^         r     ^        r 

11  Tina.  Sacr.  i^eds  and  ginger,  in  two  pounds  or  the  lame 
Ph.  Ed.  wine  II :  another  tindure  of  half  an  ounce  of  aloes 
§  Tindura  ^^^^  ^^  ounce  and  a  half  of  extrad  of  liquorice  in 
Y^^^J  '  half  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit  with  as  much  water  § : 
^Pil.exAlo- pills  of  four  parts  of  aloes,  two  of  myrrh,  and 
ccum  Myrrha  two  %  or  one  **  of  fafFron,  made  up  with  fyrup 
Ph.  Lond.  Qf  faffron  or  of  orange  peel :  vinous  and  fpiri- 
munes  vuleo  ^^ous  tindures  of  th^  aloes  with  different  pro- 
Rufi  Ph.  Ed.  portions  of  the  myrrh  and  faffron  |,  ^c, 
4-  Elixiria  Among  different  aromatic  materials  made  trial 
proprietatis  ^^^  cloves  feemed  the  befl  adapted  for  allevia- 
ting the  offenfivenefs  of  the  aloes :  the  commit- 
tee 
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tee  appointed  by  the  London  college  for  reform- 
ing their  pharmacopoeia,  made  choice  of  canella 
alba,  on  account  of  its  not  rendering  the  medi- 
cine fo  hot  as  the  neceffary  quantity  of  the 
clove  itfelf  would  do,  and  yet  having  fo  much 
of  the  clove  flavour,  as  to  cover  the  aloes  in  a 
fufficient  degree  :  fome  commend  the  cajta 
caryophyllata^  or  clove  bark,  as  having  more  of 
the  clove  flavour,  than  canella  alba,  and  yet 
not  being  very  hot. — Where  volatile  fpirits  are 
to  be  joined,  a  folution  of  the  aloes  in  dulcified 
Ipirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  in  fpiric  of  fal  ammo- 
niac made  with  quicklime,  are  very  elegant 
preparations,  and  require  little  afTiflance  from 
aromatics  to  render  them  fiipportable  to  the 
palate  s  the  offenfivenefs  of  the  aloes  being 
greatly  abated  by  the  ipirit,  and  the  pungency 
of  the  fpirit  fheathed  by  the  aloes :  the  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  made  with  fixt  alkaline  fait  does 
not  difTolve'  near  fo  much  of  the  aloes  as  the 
two  above-mentioned. 


ALSINE. 

ALSINE  media  C  B.  ^  Linn,  Chick- 
weed  :  a  fmall,  creeping,  juicy  herb;  annual, 
common  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  fhady  cul- 
tivated grounds. 

This  herb  was  formerly  employed  in  cata- 
plafms  againft  inflammations ;  and  its  expreflfed 
juice,  or  decoftion,  given  alfo  internally,  as  an 
aperient,  antifcorbutic,  antiphlogiftic,  and  as 
a  reflorative,  that  is,  perhaps,  for  abating  hec- 
tic heats,  in  atrophies  and  confumptions.  Nor 
do  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  appear  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation  :  experiment  difcovers,  that 

it; 
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it  is  not  deftitute  of  adive  matter,  though  this 
matter  is  fo  far  divided  and  diluted  in  the  herb, 
as  fcarcely  to  manifefl:  itfelf  till  feparated  from 
the  grofler  parts. 

The  frefh  leaves  have  an  herbaceous  fome- 
what  faline  tafte,  without  any  remarkable  fmell : 
in  diftillation,  with  water  or,  with  fpirit,  they 
give  over  nothing.  On  expreffion  they  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  green  coloured  turbid  juice  ; 
which  difficultly  depofites  its  feces  upon  {land- 
ings but  immediately  parts  with  them  on  being 
heated  to  ebullition,  and  being  now  paffed 
through  a  flrainer,  looks  clear  and  reddifh. 
The  depurated  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  confift- 
ence  of  an  extra6l,  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  cool 
penetrating  faline  pungency,  which  quickly 
goes  off,  leaving  a  flight  aufterity  in  the  mouth. 


alt:  EM  A. 

AUrUMA  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edink  Althaa 
diofcoridis  &  plinii  C.  B.  Althaa  officin,  Linn, 
Marshm  ALLOW  :  a  foft  hoary  plant :  with  ob- 
long undivided  leaves  j  and  pale  flefh-coloured 
monopetalous  flowers,  cut  deeply  into  five  fec- 
tions,  fet  in  a  double  cup,  the  outermofl  of 
which  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  the  inner  into 
five  :  the  fruit  confifls  of  a  number  of  capfules, 
fet  in  form  of  a  flat  difk,  containing  each  a  fingle 
feed :  the  roots  are  long  and  flender,  with 
feveral  fibres,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  within. — ^.It  grows  wild  in 
marfhes  and  other  moifl  places,  though  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  near  the  end  of 
fummer. 

All 
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All  the  parts  of  althaea  abound  with  a  gluti- 
nous juice,  of  fcarcely  any  fmell  or  particular 
tafte.  .The  dry  roots,  boiled  in  water,  give 
out  near  half  their  weight  of  gummy  matter ; 
which,  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  fluid,  forms 
a  flavourlefs,  yellowijfh  mucilage.  The  leaves 
afford  fcarcely  one  fourth  their  weight,  and  the 
flowers  and  feeds  flill  lefs;  though  the  two  latter 
have  been  looked  upon  by  fome  as  the  moll 
mucilaginous,  and  accordingly  prefcribed  in  lefs 
quantity  f^^  than  the^ther  parts  of  the  plant. 

Of  all  the  mucilaginous  vegetables,  marfh- 
mallow  root  is,  among  us,  of  the  moil  general 
ufe ;  for  obtunding  and  incraffating  acrimoni- 
ous thin  fluids,  in  tickling  coughs  from  de- 
fluxions  on  the  fauces  and  lungs,  in  hoarfenefs,  ' 
erofions  of  the  flomach  and  inteflines,  difficulty 
and  heat  of  urine ;  and  for  lubricating  and  re- 
laxing the  paffages  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
complaints. 

The  root  is  fometimes  given  in  powder,  from 
a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
in  conjundlion  with  other  materials  of  fimilar 
intention,  as  gum  tragacanth,  {larch,  &c.  It 
is  rather  too  bulky,  however,  for  this  form  5  and 
may,  in  mod  cafes,  be  taken  to  better  advan- 
tage in  that  of  an  infufion  or  deco6lion,  fweet- 
ened  with  a  little  liquorice :  an  ounce  of  the 
dry  root  is  fufficient  for  a  quart  or  three  pints 
of  water,  a  larger  proportion  rendering  the 
liquor  difagreeably  flimy.  —  A  fyrup,  made  by 
boiling  a  pound  of  the  frefli  roots  in  a  gallon 
of  water  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted,  prefling 
out  the  deco6lion,  and  after  fetding  for  a  night, 
boiling  it  down  with  four  pounds  of  fine  fugar 
till  the   weight   of  the  whole   is   fix  pounds, 

CaJ  GeofFroy,  ?mt.  med.  iii.  75. 
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is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  ennployed  occafionally 
in  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  for  fweeten- 
ing  emollient  decodtions  in  nephritic  cafes. 


ALUMEK 

JLUMEN  Pharm.  Lond,  &  Edink  Alum  : 
a  fennitranfparent,  auftere,  ftyptic  fait;  com- 
pofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  a  certain  earth ; 
which  earth  is  either  the  ppre  argillaceous  earth, 
or  elfe  is  contained,  in  great  quantity,  in  all 
the  argillaceous  foffils  that  have  been  exannined. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  this  fait  are  artifi^ 
cially  produced  from  different  kinds  of  minerals, 
whofe  nature  and  compofition  are  little  known. 
A  bluiih  flate  found  in  the  hills  near  Scarbo- 
rough and  in  fome  other  parts  of  England  (a)^ 
and  a  whitifh  flone  at  Tolfa  near  Rome  (b)y 
become  richly  aluminous,  by  calcination;  and 
a  bituminous  earth  near  Hall  in  Saxony,  by 
expofure  to  the  air:  this  lad,  if  laid  in  large 
heaps,  grows  hot,  like  the  pyritse,  and  at  length 
burfls  into  flame  (c).  There  are,  in  Sweden, 
ferrugineous  pyritas,  from  which  alum,  as  well 
as  vitriol,  obtained  (d) ;  and  mod,  if  not  all, 
of  the  aluminous  flates,  participate  alfo  largely 
of  vitriol :  it  is  probable  that  in  all  the  matrices 
of  this  fait,  the  part,  which  becomes  alum, 
differs  from  that  which  in  the  pyrit^e  becomes 
vitriol,  only  in  the  former  having  an  argillace- 
ous earth  in  the  place  of  the  metallic  calx  of 
the  latter. 

(aj  Coleprefs,  philofoph.  tranfaS,  No.  142. 
flfj  Mercatus,  metallothec.  armarium  iii.  cap,  2. 

(c)  Hoffman,  obfer^v,  phyfico-chym,  Ub,m.  ohf.  8. 

(d)  Leopolds  rdatio  de  itinere/uo/uecico,  p»  m,  84,  ^/eqq* 

The 
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The  alum,  produced  in  the  mineral,  fome- 
times  fhoots  upon  the  furface  into  fibrous 
efflorefcences,  called  by  the  antients,  from  their 
form,  alumen  plmnofum  -,  though  later  times 
have  applied  that  name  to  a  fubftance  of  a  very 
different  kind.  The  fait  is  extra6led  from  the 
earthy  matter  by  elixation  with  water  j  and 
afterwards  brought  to  a  cryftalline  form,  by 
evaporating  the  folution  to  a  proper  pitch,  and 
then  fetting  it  to  fhoot,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  alkaline  lye  or  putrefied  urine,  without 
which  the  cryilallization  does  not  fucceed. 
Even  when  the  pure  earth,  feparated  from 
alum,  is  redifTolved  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  the 
folution  does  not  ealily  flioot  into  perfedl  cry- 
flals,  till  fome  alkaline  fait,  fixt  or  volatile,  is 
added;  this  acid  feeming  not  to  fully  fatiate 
itfelf  with  the  aluminous  earth,  and  the  unfa- 
tiated  part  preventing  the  cryilallization  of  the 
reft  (a).  The  alkaline  liquor  is  to  be  drop£ 
in  by  degrees,  till  a  white  precipitation  begins 
to  appear ;  a  mark,  that  all  the  redundant  acid 
is  now  fatu rated,  and  that  a  further  addition 
would  decompofe  more  and  more,  proportion- 
ably  to  its  quantity  of  the  alum  itfelf. 

The  Englifh  alum  is  colourlefs,  and  com- 
monly in  large  mafTes  ;  into  which  it  is  formed, 
by  melting  the  cryftals  over  the  fire,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  water,  and  pouring  the  fluid 
matter  into  wooden  tubs,  in  which  it  concretes 
and  affumes  the  figure  of  the  veffel :  the  Ro- 
man is  of  a  reddifh  hue,  and  in  fmaller  cryftal- 
lized  malTes.  The  name  roch  or  rock  alum  is 
applied  among  us  to  the  Englifh,  on  account  of 
the  hardnefs  and  fize  of  its   maftes;    and   by 

(a)  Marggraf,  mefit,  de  Vacad.  des  fcienc.  de  Berlin , 
mn,  1754. 
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foreign  writers  to  the  Roman,  on  account  of  the 
hard  ftone  or  rock  from  which  it  is  extraded. 
The  Roman  is  thought  to  be  fomewhat  lefs 
ftyptic  and  lefs  naufeous  than  the  Englifh,  and 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  for  its  bafis  a 
fomewhat  different  kind  of  earth. 
Aluminis  pu-  ^he  purification  of  alum  for  medical  pur- 
£w"°  ^  P^^^^  ^^  ^^^"^  directed  by  the  London  college, 
which  is  eftedled  by  boiling  a  pound  of  it  in  a  pint 
of  waterj  with  the  addition  of  a  dram  of  chalk, 
and  then  chryftallizing  the  (trained  liquor. 

Alum  is  a  ftrong  aftringent;  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  fubftances  of  that  clafs.  It  is 
in  common  ufe  for  external  purpofes^  againft 
relaxations  of  the  uvula  -,  in  gargarifms  for 
fpongy  fcorbutic  gums ;  in  epithems  and  col- 
lyria  for  inflammations  and  defiuxions  of  the 
eyes,  £5?^.  In  this  laft  intention,  we  have 
fcarcely  any  application  more  effedtual  than  the 
eoagulum  coagulum  recomimendcd  by  Riverius,  made  by 
alummis  Ph.  agitating  4;he  white  of  an  egg  with  a  lump  of 
alum,  till  it  acquires  the  confiftence  of  an  un- 
guent, which  is  to  be  fpread  on  tow,  and  ap- 
plied warm  to  the  eyes  at  bed-time;  proper 
evacuations,  if  the  inflammation  is  confiderable, 
being  premifed. 

Internally,  it  is  given  in  fmall  dofes,  of  half 
a  grain  or  lefs,  as  a  mild  corroborant;  and  in 
larger  ones,  as  ten,  fifteen,  and  fometimes 
twenty  grains,  for  reftraining  immoderate  he- 
morrhages. Thefe  large  dofes  are  never  ad- 
vifable,  but  in  profufe  and  threatening  evacu- 
ations ;  as  they  are  apt  to  naufeate  the  ftomach, 
occafion  gripes,  and  leave  obflinate  conftipa- 
tions  of  the  bowels.  The  firft  dofe  or  two 
fometimes  purge  a  little, 

'       It 
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It  has  been  cuftomary  to  mix  alum,  for 
internal  ufe,  with  an  equal*  or  with  half  its  *  P^^yj* 
quantity  of  dragons  blood  j  which  ferves  to  ^^^v^^- 
difguife  the  alum,  and  render  it,  efpecially 
when  the  mixture  is  made  by  melting  them 
together*,  more  flow  of  folution  in  the  ftomach, 
in  confequence  of  which  it  fits  eafier  and  may 
be  given  with  lefs  inconvenience  in  confiderable 
dofes :  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  advantage  of 
the  addition  of  dragons  blood  to  alum.  The  Pulvis  ftyp- 
Edinburgh  college,  in  their  laft  edition,  have  ^^^"^  ^'^^  ^' 
in  place  of  dragons  blood  fubftituted  the  gum 
kino,  in  the  proportion  of  three  drams  to  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  alum;  an  alteration  which 
much  improves  the  medicine ;  as  this  aitringent 
gum  is  perfectly  foluble  in  watery  menftrua. 
Dr.  Thompfon,  in  the  medical  efTays  pub- 
lifhed  by  a  fociety  at  Edinburgh,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  good  effects  of  the  former  com- 
pound in  uterine  haemorrhages ;  and  affures  us, 
that  he  had  never  found  any  medicine  fo  much 
to  be  depended  on,  whether  for  corre6ting  the 
too  frequent  return  of  the  menfes  or  their  too 
great  abundance,  for  flopping  the  floodings 
which  women  with  child  are  fubjed  to,  or 
moderating  the  flow  of  the  lochia.  In  violent 
bleedings,  he  gave  half  a  dram,  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  two,  every  half  hour ;  and 
feldom  failed  to  fupprefs  the  difcharge  before 
three  qt  four  drams  had  been  taken.  The 
fuccefs  of  this  medicine  in  thefe  diforders  in- 
duced him  to  prefcribe  it  in  the  fluor  albus,  and 
in  this  alfo  it  had  excellent  eflfedis. 

Alum  diflfolves  in  twelve  times  its  weight  or 
jefs  of  water :  on  fetting  the  folution  to  exhale 
flowly  in  a  moderately  warm  air,  the  fait  con- 
cretes into  cryllals  of  eight  or  more  triangular 
fides.     The  folution  changes  the  colour,  of  the 

'  blue 
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blue  flowers  of  plants,  or  their  juices,  to  a  red 
or  purple,  as  acids  do;  and  like  them  alfo,  it 
coagulates  milk  and  the  ferous  humours  of 
animals.  The  whey  obtained  by  boiling  a  pint 
of  cow's  milk  with  two  drams  of  powdered 
alum,  is  fometimes  given  in  uterine  hsemor- 
rhages,  and  recommended  alfo  in  the  dia- 
betes (ajy  in  dofes  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  This  liquor,  like  other 
aluminous  folutions,  is  not  a  little  ungrateful : 
nor  does  this  method  of  obtaining  the  folution 
admit  of  fo  much  precifion,  as  could  be  wiihed 
for  in  a  medicine  of  fuch  efficacy  in  regard  to 
the  dofe:  a  confiderable  part  of  the  alum  being 
-retained  in  the  curd,  which  tailes  rather  more 
•ftrongly  aluminous  than  the  whey.  The  whey 
may  be  made  more  elegant  by  a  proper  addition 
of  fugar,  and  of  dried  red  rofe  buds. 

This  fait,  expofed  to  the  fire,  ealily  liquefies, 
bubbles  up  in  blifters,  emits  watery  vapours 
-amounting  to  about  one  fixth  of  its  weight,  and 
Alumen  then  turns  to  a  light  fpongy  unfufible  mafs, 
which  feems  on  tafting  to  be  almoft  infipid,  but 
gradually  difTolving  in  the  mouth,  difcovers  at 
length  the  fame  tafte  as  the  alum  at  firft.  This 
dried,  or  burnt  alum,  as  it  is  called,  is  fome- 
times employed  for  drying  foul  ulcers,  and 
confuming  proud  flefh,  which  it  does  with 
great  mildnefs,  but  it  is  faid  to  have  an  incon- 
venience of  leaving  a  hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

The  burnt  alum,  urged  with  a  flrong  fire, 
gives  out  an  acid  fpirit  exadly  fimilar  to  that 
obtained  by  the  fame  means  from  vitriol;  the 
matter  which  remains,  if  the  fire  has  been 
fufficiently  intenfe  and  long  continued,  is  the 
pure  earth  of  the  alum,  white,  light,  and  in- 

(aj  Mead,  monitai^  praceptamed.  p.  165. 

lipid. 
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lipid.  If  any  of  the  alum  ftill  retains  its  acid, 
which  a  confiderable  part  connmonly  does 
though  a  pretty  ftrong  fire  had  been  continued 
for  fome  days^,  this  part  may  be  extradedy  by 
boiling  in  v/ater,  from  the  pure  indiiToluble 
earth. 

The  earth  of  alum  may  be  feparated  alfo  by 
diijbiving  the  alum  in  water,  and  adding  a 
folution  of  any  pure  alkaline  fait,  or  rather  a 
volatile  fpirit :  the  liquor  grows  inftantly 
milky  on  this  addition ,  and  on  fbanding  for  a 
little  time,  the  aluminous  earth  falls  to  the 
bottom,  its  acid  being  abforbed  by  the  alkali. 
This  earth,  freed  from  the  faline  matter  by 
repeated  ablutions  with  boiling  water,  dilTolves 
readily  in  all  acids :  folutions  of  it  in  the  ni- 
trous and  marine  are  more  flyptic,  and  more 
naufeous  than  alum  itfelf:  folutions  of  it  in 
vegetable  acids,  though  ilrongly  flyptic,  are  of 
a  milder  and  lefs  ungrateful  kind,  and  promife 
to  be,  in  many  cafes,  medicines  of  no  fmail 
utility. 

JMBRAGRISEA. 

AMBRAGRISEA.  Succimm  grifeum.  Sue-- 
cinum  cinereum*  '  Amharum, .  Ambergris:  a 
marine  bitumen  5  very  light,  fo  as  to  fwim 
both  in  water  and  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine; 
growing  foft  in  a  gentle  warmth  j  when  warmed, 
of  a  fragrant  fmell  -,  foluble  in  boiling  fpirit  of 
wine,  from  which,  if  the  faturated  folution  be 
fet  in  a  very  cold  place,  or  if  a  part  of  the 
menflruum  be  exhaled,  a  proportionable  quan- 
tity of  the  ambergris  concretes  into  a  whitifh 
un6luous  fubftance. 

The  greateil  quantities  of  ambergris  are  met 
with  in  the  Indian  ocean  :    pieces  have  likewife 

Vol.  L  F  been 
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been  now  and  then  difcovered  in  our  own  (a} 
and  other  northern  feas.  It  is  found  floating  on 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  or  adhering  to  rocks,  or 
thrown  out  upon  the  Ihores,  and  fometimes  in 
the  ftomachs  of  large  fiflies.  It  is  ufually  in 
fmall  mafles,  though  there  are  accounts  of  very 
large  ones,  weighing  nnore  than  an  hundred  f^^ 
pounds,  opake,  rugged,  of  a  greyifh  or  alb 
colour  intermingled  with  yellowifh  and  blackifh 
ipecks  or  veins,  of  a  loofe  texture,  friable  in  a 
certain  degree  like  wax,  breaking  rough  and 
uneven,  and  frequently  containing  pieces  of 
fhells  and  other  like  matters.  It  is  faid  to  be 
at  firft  foft ;  and  when  found  in  this  ftate,  to  be 
often  adulterated  by  incorporating  difi^erent  fub- 
ftances  with  it ;  an  abufe  which  may  in  good 
meafure  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  appearance  and 
texture  of  the  mafs,  and  with  more  certainty  by 
its  differences  from  true  ambergris  in  folubility^ 
volatility  and  fmell. 

Ambergris  has  fcarcely  any  particular  taflcj 
and  very  little  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  or  much 
handled;  in  which  circumftances,  its  fmell  is 
very  fragrant,  and  to  moft  people  agreeable : 
fet  on  fire,  it  fmeils  like  burning  amber.  It 
foftens  betwixt  the  fingers,  melts  in  a  fmall 
degree  of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in 
a  {Irong  one  proves  almoft  totally  volatile.  Dif- 
tilled,  it  yields  an  aqueous  phlegm,  a  brown 
coloured  acidulous  fpirit,  a  deeper  coloured  oil, 
at  length  a  thick  balfam,  and  fometimes  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  concrete  fait.  The  fpirit,  oil,  bal- 
fam, and  fait,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  obtained  by 

(a)  Charleton,  de  animal,  append,  defojjilih. 

(b)  Chevalier,  de/cription  de  la  piece  d^ambregris»  iffc^ 
pe/ant  182  li'vres. 

the 
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the  fame  treatment  from  amber :    except  that 
the  oil  is  of  a  more  grateful  fmell. 

It  diffolves  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine^  almoft  to- 
tally, but  fparingly,  and  not  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  boiling  heat.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  pure  fpirit  may  be  made  to  take  up  about 
one  twelfth  its  own  weight  of  the  ambergris : 
that  fpirits  impregnated  with  a  little  effential  oil, 
whether  by  the  addition  of  the  oil  itfelf,  or  by 
diftillation  from  oily  vegetables,  diffblve  it  more 
readily  than  pure  fpirit :  that  fpirits  drawn  over 
from  fixt  alkaline  falts,  extradl  a  deeper  tinc- 
ture, but  diffolve  no  more,  than  thofe  which 
have  been  re6lified  without  that  addition :  and 
that  the  dulcified  acid  and  alkaline  fpirits  have 
very  little  effedt  on  it. 

Ambergris  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  mofl 
agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and  the  lead  apt  to 
diforder  weak  conftitutions,  or  fuch  as  are  liable 
to  be  offended  by  fubitances  of  that  clafs.  Taken 
internally,  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcru- 
ple,  it  is  accounted  a  high  cordial,  corroborant^ 
and  antifpafmodic ;  in  which  light  it  is  prefcri- 
bed  by  Riverius  in  hypochondriacal  affedions. 
A  folution  of  it  made  in  a  very  highly  re6lified 
fpirit  diftilled  from  rofes,  is  recommended  by  . 
Hoffman,  in  his  phyficochemical  obfervations, 
as  one  of  the  moft  effectual  corroborants  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  The  orientals  are  faid  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  aphrodifiac,  and  fuppofe  that  the 
frequent  ufe  of  it  contributes  to  longevity. 

The  faculty  of  Paris  direds  a  tindure  to  be  Tina,  feu 
drawn,  by  digefling  two  fcruples  of  ambergris  f^^"pf  ^P^'ir, 
m  two  ounces  of  a  high  redified  fpirit  impreg- 
nated with  rofes.  They  have  alfo  a  compound 
tin(5lure'made  from  the  fame  quantity  of  amber- 
gris,, with  half  as  much  mufk,  ten  grains  of 
civet,  fix  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  four 
Fa  drops 
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drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  digefted  together,  in 
four  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  fpirit  inapregnated 
TiniEl.  feu  with  rofcs  and  orange  flowers.  This  compound 
effentia  re-  tin6lure  is  a  very  high  perfume  :  a  few  drops  of 
gia  .  ari,'  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  fcent  to  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
odorous miatters. '  It  is  uled  alfo  for  heighten- 
ing the  natural  odours  of  other  bodies,  as  aro- 
matic waters,  fpirits,  &c.  the  principal  fecret, 
for  this  purpofe,  confifts  in  adding  the  perfume 
fo  fparingly,  that  while  it  heightens  and  im- 
proves the  fmell  of  the  fubftance  it  is  joined  to, 
it  may  not  betray  its  own.  The  moft  advanta- 
geous way  of  preparing  thefe  kinds  of  tinflures, 
in  regard  to  the  ambergris,  appears  to  be,  to 
make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fimmer  with  it  firft,  that 
this  ingredient  may  be  completely  diflblved  be- 
fore the  more  foluble  ones  are  added.  The 
vapour,  which  exhales  during  the  codliony  caught 
and  condenfed  in  proper  veflels,  has  little  flavour 
of  the  ambergris :  water,  difl:illed  from  it  in  the 
fame  m.anner,  proves  confiderably  impregnated 
with  its  fragrance. 


A  M  M  L 

AMMI.  Bishops  WEED  :  an  umbelliferous 
plant ;  producing  fmall  oblong  feeds  flat  on 
one  fide,  convex  and  furrowed  on  the  other. 
The  upper  leaves  are  finely  divided  j  the  lower 
narrow,  indented,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle 
rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 

I.  Ammi  VERUM.  Ammi  alterum  Jemine  apt 
C.  B.  Ammi  odore  origani  J,  B,  Sifon  Ammi 
Linn,  True  bifliopfweed  -,  with  reddifh  brown 
feeds :  a  native  of  Egypt,  from  whence  the  feeds 
are  fometimes,  though  rarely,  brought  to  us. 

The 
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The  feeds  of  the  true  ammi,  when  in  per- 
fection, are  an  elegant  aromatic  carminative ;  of 
a  warm  pungent  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  fmeli  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  origanum.  Diftilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
a  yellowifh  eflential  oil,  containing  their  whole 
liiiell  and  flavour  :  the  remaining  decoclion, 
thus  diverted  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the 
feed,  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh.  Spirit  of  wine 
appears  alfo  to  carry  off,  in  its  exhalation,  the 
odorous  principle  of  the  ammi ;  an  extrad  made 
by  this  menftruum,  though  very  warm  and 
pungent,  and  leeming  to  contain  the  whole 
tafle  of  the  feeds,  having  little  or  nothing  of 
their  fpecific  fmell. 

2.  Ammi  majus  C,  B.  &,  Linn.  Ammi  vul- 
gar e  majus  latiorihus  foliis  Jemine  minus  odqrato 
J.  B,  Common  bifhopfweed  ;  with  larger  and 
paler  feeds :  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  propagating  itfelf  plentifully  in 
our  gardens  by  the  feeds  v;hich  fall  in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  weaker  both  in 
fmell  and  talte  than  thofe  of  the  preceding; 
nor  does  their  flavour  at  all  refemble  that  of 
origanum.  The  feveral  preparations  of  them 
are  proportionably  different :  the  eflfential  oil, 
and  the  fpirituous  extradl,  are  both  iefs  grate- 
ful and  Iefs  pungent. 

AMMGNIACUM. 

AMMONIACUM  Pharm,  Xond.  Gummi 
Ammoniacum  Pharm,  Edinb.  Gum  ammoni- 
ACUM  :  a  concrete  gummy  refmous  juice  i 
brought  from  the  Eaft  ladies  (a)  ;    generally 

(a)  From  Egypt,  according  to  Bergius.     Mat,  Med. 

F  3  m. 
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in  large  mafies,  compofed  of  little  lumps  or 
tears,  of  a  milky  whitenefs :  the  exteral  parts  of 
the  mafs  are  commonly  yellowifh  or  browniiB, 
and  the  white  tears  change  to  the  fame  colour 
on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air.  Of 
the  plant,  from  which  it  is  extraded,  we  have 
no  further  knowledge,  than  what  is  learnt  from 
the  feeds  found  among  the  tears ;  which  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  dill,  except  that  they  are  larger, 
and  apparendy  belong  to  a  plant  of  the  um- 
belliferous kind. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  like  that 
of  galbanum,  but  lefs  ungrateful,  and  a  nau- 
feous  fweetifh  tafte  which  is  followed  by  a  bitter 
one.  Its  principal  virtue  is  that  of  refolving 
obftru6tions ;  in  which  intention,  it  is  frequently 
made  ufe  of  in  ailhmas  and  difficulty  of  expec- 
toration, in  menftrual  fuppreffions,  and  cachec- 
tic indifpofitions.  In  obftrudtions  of  the  breaft, 
it  is  accounted  the  moft  effedlual  of  the  aperient 
gums :  in  hyfteric  cafes,  fome  of  the  others  arc 
preferred  or  joined  to  it,  on  account,  chiefly, 
of  their  more  powerful  fmell.  It  is  moft  com- 
modioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills :  the  dofe 
is  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  every  night  or 
oftener :  in  larger  dofes,  as  a  dram,  it  generally 
ioofens  the  belly.  Applied  externally,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  difcufs  hard  indolent  tumiOurs. 
Ammomaci  |^  jg  purified  from  the  feeds,  fmall  ftones, 
\Fh.  Lond.  ^^'  commonly  intermixed  among  the  tears, 
by  foftening  or  difiblving  it  in  a  little  boiling 
water,  pre  fling  it,  whilft  hot,  through  a  ftrainer, 
and  then  infpiflfating  it  to  its  former  confiftence. 
For  internal  ufe,  the  larger  and  ,finer  tears,  un- 
purified;,  are  preferable  to  the  common  flirained 
gumi  for  unlefs  the  procefs  be  very  fkiifully 
xnanagcd,  it  lofes  in  the  purification  great  part 
'  of 
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of  its  fmell,  and  not  a  little  of  its  tafte.  In  tlie 
Ihops,  a  compofition  of  nnuch  inferiour  virtues 
has  been  often  fold  in  the  room  of  {trained  am- 
moniacum. 

Ammoniacum,  triturated  with  water,  dif-  Lac  ammo- 
folves  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  and  in  ^^^^^  ^^• 
this  form  ads  rather  more  effedually  than  in 
the  folid  one  of  a  pill.  Simple  penny-royal 
water  is  commonly  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
in  fuch  proportion,  that  four  fpoonfuls  (that  is, 
two  ounces)  of  the  emulfion  contain  thirty 
grains  of  the  ammoniacum.  Some  have  dif- 
folvecl  it  in  vinegar  of  fquills,  and  thus  ob- 
tained an  expedorant  undoubtedly  powerful, 
,  though  more  unpalatable. 

If  the  milky  folutions  are  kept  fome  time, 
they  depofite  a  confiderable  quantity  of  refinous 
matter,  and  become  clear.  InfpilTated,  they 
yield  an  extrad,  of  no  fmell,  and  of  only  a 
weak  bitterifh  tafte.  In  diftillation,  no  effential 
oil  is  obtained,  and  the  diftilled  water  is  but 
nightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
ammoniacum.  In  this  refpe6b,  ammoniacum 
differs  remarkably  from  moft  of  the  other  de- 
obflruent  gums,  as  afafetida,  galbanum,  and 
fagapenum,  which  afford  not  only  a  ftrong  dif- 
tilled water,  but  an  adtual  oil  containing  the 
concentrated  flavour  of  the  gums. 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine  difTolves  near  one  half 
of  ammoniacum  into  a  tranfparent  reddifh  yel- 
low liquor,  which  taftes  ftrongly  of  the  drug : 
the  undiiTolved  mucilaginous  matter  is  nearly 
infipid.  On  diftilling  the  filtered  tindure  by  a 
gende  heat,  the  fpirit  which  comes  over  has 
hardly  any  flavour  of  the  ammoniacum :  never- 
thelefs  the  remaining  extrad  proves  weaker, 
both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  than  the  juice  in 
fubllance. 

F  4  AMOMUM 
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AMOMUM   VERUM, 

AMOMUM  Pharm.  Par/.  Amomuyn  race- 
mojum  C  B,  Elettari  primum  Hort.  malahar,  ■. 
True  AMOMUM :  a  clufter  of  round  fruits,  or 
feed  velTels,  of  an  oriental  plant.  Each  fruit  is  ^ 
about  the  fize  of  a  niiddling  grape;  and  con- 
tains, under  a  membranous  cover,  a  number 
of  fmall  rough  angglar  feeds,  of  a  blackifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitifh  within: 
the  feeds  are  lodged  in  three  diftind  cell^  and 
thofe  in  each  cell  joined  clolely  together,  fo 
that  the  fruit,  on  being  opened,  appears  to 
contain  three  feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
capfules  (land  together,  withaut  pedicles,  upon 
a  woody  ftalk  about  an  inch  long :  each  fingle 
capfule  is  furrounded  with  fix  leaves  fet  in  form 
of  a  ftar ;  and  the  part  of  the  ftalk,  void  of 
fruit,  is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales. — Of  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  w^ehave  no  certain  account. 

The  feeds  of  am.omum  are  a  ftrong  and 
grateful  aromatic ;  of  a  quick  penetrating  fra- 
grant fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  lavender,  but 
more  agreeable ;  and  of  a  very  warm  pungent 
tafte,  approaching  to  that  of  camphor.  They 
are  faid  to  yield  in  diftillation  a  large  portion  of 
a  fubtile  eftential  oil.  The  hufks  have  the  fame 
kind  of  flavour,  in  a  lov/er  degree.  —  Thefe 
feeds  have  long  been  a  firanger  to  this  country. 
They  are  diredled  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca,  in  which  they  have  been  commonly 
fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the  amomum  vulgar e-y 
and  the  London  college,  under  the  name  amo- 
r/iuniy  allov/ed  either  the  verum  or  vulgar e  to  be 
taken  indifferently.    The  college  of  Edinburgh, 

while 
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while  they  retained  that  compofition,  employed 
cloves  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  amomum. 


AMOMUM  VULGARE. 

AMOMUM  VULGARE,  Si/on  quod  amo- 
mum officinis  noftris  C.  B.  Si/on  amomum  Linn. 
Bastard  stone  parsley  :  an  umbelliferous 
plant ;  very  much  branched ;  with  a  firm  ftalk 
higher  than  the  branches ;  deep  green,  winged, 
ferrated,  parfnep-like  leaves;  upright  umbels; 
and  fmall,  narrow,  oblong,  flriated,  dark 
brownifh  feeds,  flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on 
the  other.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  under 
moift  hedges  and  by  the  fides  of  ditches, 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  ripens  its  feeds 
in  Augufl:. 

The  feeds  of  the  amomum  vulgar e  have  a 
light  agreeable  fmell  and  a  mild  warm  aromatic 
tafte.  They  have  been  fometimes  given  as 
carminatives  and  diuretics,,  like  the  other  warm 
feeds,  and  ufually  fubftituted  in  the  fhops  for 
thofe  of  the  amomum  verum^  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  confiderably  different,  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  appearance :  they  are  not 
near  fo  hot  or  pungent,  nor  is  their  flavour  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Thefe  feeds,  infufed  in  water,  give  out  very 
little  of  their  virtue :  by  boiling,  their  flavour 
is  foon  difljpated,  and  the  liquor  becomes  dif- 
agreeabiy  bitterifli :  in  diftiilation  with  water, 
they  yield  a  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifli  effential 
oil,  which  tafl:es  and  fmells  fl:rongly  and  agree- 
ably of  the  feeds. 

Re6tified  fpirit  readily  extradts  their  virtue, 
and  what  is  pretty  Angular,  gains  from  them  a 

green 
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green  tindture :  the  fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diftil- 
lation  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  with 
it  nothing  confiderable  of  the  flavour  of  the 
feeds :  the  remaining  extra6l  taftes  flrongly  and 
fmells  lightly  of  the  amomum,  and  proves  a 
moderately  warm,  bitterifh,  not  ungrateful 
aromatic. 

AMTGBALA. 

ALMOND  :  an  oblong,  flattijfh,  white  ker- 
nel, covered  with  a  thin  brownifh  fkin :  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  which  refembles  the  peach  in 
its  leaves  and  flowers,  but  differs  in  the  fruit; 
the  fl:one  being  covered  with  a  dry  tough  mat- 
ter, of  a  difagreeable  tafl:e  ;  and  the  fhell, 
though  wrinkled  and  cavernulous,  yet  not 
rugged. 

The  almond  tree,  Amygdahs  communis  Linn, 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  great 
plenty  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  now  likewife  naturalized  to  our  own  climate, 
in  which  it  produces  fruit  not  inferiour  to  that 
which  we  receive  from  abroad.  It  flowers  ear- 
lier in  the  fpring  than  mofl:  other  trees,  though 
the  fruit  does  not  ripen  till  autumn. 

There  are  two  forts  of  almonds,  one  of  a  fofc 
fweetifh  tafl:e,  the  other  bitter.  The  eye  dif- 
tinguifhes  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees  which 
yield  the  fweet  and  the  bitter  fort,  nor  between 
the  kernels  themfelves.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
fame  trees,  which  in  a  wild  fl:ate  bore  bitter  al- 
monds, have,  when  cultivated,  afforded  the 
fweet  kind ;  and  that  the  fweet,  from  want  of 
culture,  have  degenerated  into  bitter.  The  al- 
monds we  receive  from  Barbary,  where  the  tree 
4s  indigenous,  are  bitter  j  whilft  thofe  of  Europe, 

and 
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and  other  parts  where  it  is  cultivated,  are  in 
general  fweec. 

Great  care  is  requilite  in  the  choice  of  thefe 
kernels,  particularly  the  fweet  fort ;  as  they  are 
very  apt  to  become  rancid  in  keeping,  and  to 
be  preyed  on  by  an  infe6l,  which  eats  out  the 
internal  part,  leaving  the  almond  to  appearance 
entire. 

I.  Amygdalae  dulces  Pharm,  Lond.  & 
Edinh.     Sweet  almonds. 

Thefe  are,  for  mod  purpofes,  blanched,  or 
freed  from  the  outer  thin  acrid  fkin,  by  fleeping 
them  in  hot  water  till  it  is  foftened  fufficiendy 
to  be  peeled  off. 

Sweet  almonds,  ufed  in  food,  are  difficult  of 
digeftion,  and  afford  very  little  nourifhment,  un- 
lefs  exiremely  well  comminuted.  As  medicines, 
they  contribute,  on  account  of  their  foft  un6lu- 
ous  quality,  to  blunt  acrimonious  humours  in 
the  firft  paflages,  and  thus,  fometimes,  give 
prefent  relief  in  heart-burns  and  other  like  com- 
plaints. 

On  exprefTion,  they  yield  a  large  quantity, 
near  half  their  own  weight,  of  oil:  which, 
though  it  has  no  particular  tafle  or  flavour,  is 
fomewhat  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  oil 
olive,  or  moft  of  the  other  common  exprefTed 
oils  5  and  hence  is  employed  medicinally,  for 
internal  ufes  in  preference  to  thofe  oils  j  for  ob- 
tunding  acrid  juices,  and  foftening  and  relaxing 
the  folids;  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  cof- 
tivenefs,  nephritic  pains,  Qc. 

On  boiling  almonds  in  water,  a  part  of  their 
oil  feparates  and  is  gradually  colle6i:ed  on  the 
furface  :    in  digeftion  with  redlified  Ipirit,    no 
reparation  was  obferved.     Very  little  of  the  al- 
mond 
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mond  is  dillolved  eidier  by  ipirit  or  by  water ; 
die  decotlions,  made  in  both  menftrua,  leaving, 
on  evaporation,  only  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fonae- 
what  unctuous  fweetifh  matter. 

On  trituradng  the  almond  with  water,  the  oil 
unites  with  the  aqueous  fluid,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  matter  of 
the  kernel,  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor : 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powdery  m.atter  remaining 
undiflblved :  almonds  that  have  undergone  the 
flrongeft  adtion  of  the  prefs,  retain  ftill  fo  much 
of  their  oil,  as  to  communicate  a  milky  hue  to 
water. 

Thefe  liquors    participate   of  the    emollient 

virtues  of  the  oil,  and  hence  are  prefcribed  in 

the  fame  intentions  as  the  oil  itfelf ;  particularly 

in  heat  of  urine  and  ftranguries,  whether  arifing 

from  a  fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  humours,  or 

the  operation  of  cantharides  or  other  irritadng 

medicines.     They  are  given  alfo  as  diluents  in 

acute  difeafes  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  for  fupplying, 

in  fome  degree,  the  place  of  animal  irulk,  with 

which  they  have  a  great  analogy. 

Emulfio  An  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  almonds 

communis      forms  an  emulfion  of  a  due  confiflence  with  a^ 

'^*.     *         quart  of  water;  which  is  to  be  gradually  poured 

on,  after  the  almonds  have  been  firfl:  thoroughly 

Lac  Amyg-  pounded.     A  little  fugar  or  other  grateful  ma- 

dalae  Fi?.       terials  are  commonly  added,    the  palatablenefs 

Lorn.  ^   ,       ..  .     .  "       .  f.  ^  ^. 

or  tne  liquor  being  a  point  or  lome  importance, 
as  it  is  in  all  cafes  intended  to  be  drank  plenti- 
Emulfio  ara-  fully.  For  moft  of  the  intentions,  in  v/hich 
bica  Fh.  Ed.  emulfions  are  generally  given,  gum  arabic  is  an 
ufeful  addition  :  if  the  water  is  heated,  to  hailen 
the  foiudon  of  the  gum,  it  mufl  (land  till  grown 
cold  before  it  is  poured  on  the  almonds,  other- 
wife  the  emulfion  will  be  imoerfed. 

The 
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The  pure  oil  of  almonds,  expofed  for  a  few 
daysj  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
body,  becomes  rancid  and  acrimonious.  Emul- 
fions,  on  the  other  hand,  on  (landing  for  fome 
hours,  throw  up  a  white  cream  to  the  furface, 
and  the  whey-like  liquor  underneath  grows,  not 
rancid,  but  four.  Hence  fome  afcribe  to  emul- 
fions  an  advantage,  in  inflammatory  diflempers, 
above  the  pure  oil,  of  not  being  fubjedl,  to  be- 
come acrid  and  irritating  by  the  heat  of  the 
body,  but  tending  rather  to  a  itate  in  which 
they  may  contribute  to  abate  inflammation. 
Acids,  mixed  with  emulfions,  promote  the 
reparation  of  the  oily  and  ferous  parts,  produ- 
cing immediately  a  thick  curd,  nearly  after  the 
fame  manner  as  they  do  in  animal  milk. 

The  pure  oil,  triturated  with  a  thick  muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic,  forms  a  more  permanent 
emulfion  ;  from  which  the  oil  does  not  feparate 
on  {landing  for  fome  .days,  nor  on  the  addition 
of  acids ;  though  it  is  fpeedily  difengaged  by 
alkalies  both  fixt  and  volatile.  One  part  of 
gum,  made  into  a  mucilage  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  is  fuflicient  for  four  parts  of  the 
oil.  The  white  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  fyrup  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  volatile 
fpirit,  render  the  oil  alfo  foluble  in  water,  but 
lefs  perfectly. 

Sweet  almonds  are  an  ufeful  intermedium  for  • 
uniting  with  water  fubilances  which  of  them- 
feives  are  not  mifcible  with  it.  Camphor,  and 
the  purgative  and  other  refins,  whether  native 
or  prepared  by  art,  triturated  with  about  fix 
times  their  quantity  of  almonds,  diflfolve  along 
with  them  in  water  into  a  milky  liquor,  and 
are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  being  taken  in 
-  a  liquid  form. 

2e  Amygdal/s 
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2.  Amygdalae  amar^^  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinh. 
Bitter  almonds. 

Bitter   almonds    agree   with   the   fweet   in 

yielding  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  in  being 

mifcible  with  water  into  an  emulfion.     The  oil 

has  no  perceptible  bitternefs,  and  is  not  in  any 

refped  diftinguifhable  from  that  of  the  fweet 

almonds :  the  college  allow,  for  medicinal  ufe, 

the  oil  of  either  fort  to  be  taken  indifferently. 

Oleum  The  matter  remaining  after  the  exprelTion  of 

amygdala-     the   oil,    retains  all  the    bitternefs,    and  taftes 

mmPh.Lond.  ^^^^  ftronger  than  the  almond  did  at  firft. 

Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter  diffolves,  by 
the  afliftance  of  heat,  both  in  water  and  in  rec- 
tified fpirit :  and  a  part  arifes  alfo  with  both 
menftrua  in  difliilation.  Spirit  feems  to  extra6l, 
and  water  to  elevate,  the  moft.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  whole  is  diffolved  or  elevated 
by  either,  or  by  the  alternate  application  of 
both. 

Bitter  almonds,  and  emulfions  made  from 
them,  have  been  recommended  as  aperients, 
refolvents,  diuretics,  and  anthelmintics.  They 
are,  doubtlefs,  of  fome  ufe  in  the  above  inten- 
tions, but  apparently  of  too  dangerous  a  kind. 
The  almonds  in  fubftance,  taken  freely,  occa- 
lion  ficknefs  and  vomiting :  to  dogs,  and  fome 
other  animals,  they  are  poifonous.  A  fimple 
water,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  their  volatile 
parts  by  difliilation,  has  been  found  alfo  poifon- 
ous to  brutes ;  and  there  are  inftances  of  cor- 
dial fpirits  flavoured  by  them  being  poifonous 
to  m.an. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  diredtly  noxious 
matter  of  the  almond  is  that  in  which  its  bitter- 
nefs and  flavour  refide  -,  and  that  the  adivity 
of  this  matter   is  increafed,    by   its  feparation 

from 
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from  the  grofs  oil  and  farinaceous  fubftance,  by 
which  it  was  enveloped  and  obtunded  in  the 
kernel  itlelf.  The  kernels  of  other  fruits,  that 
have  any  bitternefs  or  particular  flavour,  appear 
to  be  innpregnated  with  a  fubftance  of  a  fimilar 
nature  to  this  poifonous  principle  of  bitter 
almonds  *  (aj. 


ANACARDIUM. 

ANACARDIUM:  a  moderately  large  kind 
of  nut ;  whofe  kernel  is  covered  by  two  tough 
rinds  5  betwixt  which  is  lodged  a  fungous  fub- 
ftance, containing  in  its  cells  an  extremely  acrid 
matter,  in  a  liquid  ftate  when  the  nut  is  frefh, 
though  often  by  long  keeping  growing  dry. 
It  is  the  produce  of  certain  large  Indian  trees, 
of  the  clafs  of  the  prmiifer^  of  Ray. 

I.  Anacardium  Pi?.  P^r^/I  Anacardium  ori- 
entale,  Anacardium  or  Malaca  bean :  exter- 
nally of  a  fbining  black  colour,  of  the  Ihape  of 
a  heart  flattened,  with  a  very  thick  pedicle 
occupying  almoft  the  whole  bafls.  The  tree, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  called 
by  Ray  arbor  indie  a  fru5fu  conoide  cor  t  ice  pulvi- 
nato  nucleum  unicum  nidlo  officido  te5fum  claudente. 
It  is  thought  to  be,  the  Avicennia  germinans  of 
Linnaeus. 

1,  Acajou,  Cajousy  Anacardium  Occident  ale. 
Occidental  anacardium  or  cafhew  nut :  exter- 


*  (a)  Bergius  mentions  having  frequently  prefcribed  with 
fuccefs  an  emulfion  of  bitter  almonds  in  intermittents,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  two  daily  during  the  intermiffion  ; 
and  afferts  that  it  had  fometimes  cured  where  the  bark  had 
failed.     Mm,  Med,  p,  ^12. 

»   nally 
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nally  of  a  greyifh  or  brownifli  colour,  of  the 
fhape  of  a  kidney,  fomewhat  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  deprefled  on  the  other.  The  tree,  a 
native  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  is  called 
by  Ray  fomifera  feu  potius  prunifera  indica^  nuce 
reniformi  Jummo  porno  innajcente^  the  Indian  tree 
bearing  a  fruit  like  an  apple,  with  a  kidney- 
lliaped  nut  growing  on  the  top  of  the  apple ;  or 
rather  with  an  apple  growing  between  the  nut 
and  its  pedicle,  for  the  riur,  as  he  obferves,  is 
produced  firft.  It  is  the  Anacardium  Occident  ale 
ofLinn^us. 

These  nuts  have  been  connnriended  by  fome 
as  poiTeffing  great  medicinal  virtues,  and  con- 
dernned  by  others  as  very  dangerous.  The 
kernels  appear  to  have  no  hurtful  quality  :  they 
are  faid  to  be  eaten  by  the  Indians,  have  a 
pleafant  fweetifh  tafte,  yield  an  infipid  oil  upon 
expreffion,  form  an  emulfion  with  water,  and 
are  apparently  of  the  fame  nature  with  fweet 
almonds.  The  acrid  juice  lodged  between  the 
rinds  is  ftrongly  corrofive,  and  is  faid  to  be 
ufed  by  the  Indians  for  confuming  fungous  flefh, 
and  for  deftroying  the  fenfibility  of  aching  hol- 
low teeth.  The  juice  is  recommended  by  fome 
againft  freckles,  and  other  cutaneous  defor- 
mities ',  which  it  removes  only  by  excoriating 
the  part :  Geoffroy  cautions  againft  the  too 
free  application  of  this  cofmetic,  and  relates 
that  he  has  feen  eryfipelafes  break  out  all  over 
the  face  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it. 

AN  AG  ALL  I S, 

ANAGALLIS  Pharm,  Pari/,  Anagallis  flore 
phmiceo  ^  anagallis  c^ruleo  flore  C  B.  Ana- 
gallis arvenfts  Linn,   Pimpernel:  alow,  creep- 
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Ingi  juicy  plant,  rercmbling  chickweed;  from 
which  it  differs,  in  the  leaves  being  fpotted  - 
underneath,  and  having  no  pedicles  -,  in  the 
feed  veflel  not  opening  at  top,  but  horizontally; 
in  the  flowers  being  not  white,  but  red  or  blue. 
The  red  flowered  pimpernel  is  called  male,  and 
the  blue  female :  they  are  both  annual,  grow 
wild  in  corn-fields  and  other  cultivated  grounds, 
chiefly  in  fandy  ones,  and  flower  from  May  to 
Auguft ;  the  firft  is  frequent,  the  other  rare. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  pimpernels  have 
hardly  any  fmell;  and  when  chewed  in  fub- 
ftance,  difcover  litde  other  than  an  herbaceous 
tafte.  They  are  not  however  wholly  deftitute 
of  medicinal  powers  :  for  the  expreflfed  juice, 
on  being  depurated  by  fettling,  and  then  inipif- 
fated  to  the  confifl:ence  of  an  extraft,  affe6ls  the 
organs  of  tafle  with  a  pungent  faline  aufterity* 
It  appears  therefore  that  thefe  herbs  have  fome 
claim  to  the  refolvent  and  detergent  virtues 
afcribed  to  them  by .  fome  writers ;  though 
neither  a  decodion  or  tindure  of  them,  nor 
their  juice  in  its  dilute  fl:ate,  and  much  lefs  their 
difl:illed  water,  can  exert  thofe  virtues  in  any 
confiderable*  degree. 


A  N  C  HU  S  A. 

ANCHUSAy  Alcanna,  Pbarm.  Edinh,  An- 
chuja  florihus  puniceis  C.  B,  Anchufa  tmEloria 
Linn,  Alkanet:  a  rough  hairy  perennial 
plant,  with  unbranched  procumbent  ftaiks.;  oi 
the  buglofs  kind,  and  differing  from  the  com- 
mon bugloffes  chiefly  in  the  red  colour  of  its 
roots.  It  grows  wild  about  Montpelier  and  in 
the  eafl:ern  countries,  and  is  cultivated  in  fome 
of  our  gardens  \    but  the  roots,    produced  in 

Vol.  I.  G  this 
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this   climate,    are   paler    coloured   than    thofe 
which  we  receive  from  abroad. 

The  roots  of  anchufa,  when  in  perfedion, 
are  externally  of  a  deep,  purplifh  red  colour. 
The  red  cortical  part,  feparated  from  the 
whitifh  woody  pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to 
oils,  wax,  and  all  unduous  fubftances,  and  to 
redified  fpirit  of  wine.  To  water,  it  gives 
only  a  dull  brownifh  hue.  The  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture, on  being  infpiflated  to  the  conlifcence  of 
an  extradl,  changes  its  fine  red  to  a  dark  brown* 
In  thefe  general  properties,  the  deep  and 
pale  roots  agree  with  one  another,  and  differ 
from  all  the  reft  of  the  red  drugs  we  know  of: 
.  it  is  not,  therefore,  probable,  th^t  the  deep 
colour  of  the  foreign  roots  is  owing,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  to  the  introdu6lion  of  an  ex- 
traneous tindure. 

Alkanet   root   has   little   or   no    fmell,   and 

fcarcely  any  tafte :  extradts  made  from  it,  by 

water  and  by  fpirit,  are  bitterifh  and  roughifh, 

but  in  too  low  a  degree   to   be   regarded   as 

medicines.     Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colouring  oils, 

plafters,    lip-falves,    ^c.    which  recfeive  a  fine 

.    deep  red  from  one  fortieth  their  weight  of  the 

root:  the  confiftent  undluous  materials  are  for 

this  purpofe  to  be  liquefied  in  the  heat  of  a 

Pomatum     water  bath,   the  powdered  anchufa  added,  the 

^    Z'         mixture  ftirred  now  and  then,  till  fufficiently 

coloured,   and  then   ftrained   through  a  linen 

cloth.    . 

AND  ROSACE. 

ANDROSACE  five  Acetabulum  Pharm.  Pari/. 

Acetabulum  marinum  j^inus  'Tourn,      Androfaces 
mattbioli,  five  fundus  petrous  marims,  five  umbi- 
licus 
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U€US  marinus  J,  B,  Cotyledon  marina :  A  fub- 
marine  produdion,  found  on  rocks  and  on  the 
Ihells  of  fifhes,  about  the  coafts  of  Montpelier 
and  elfewhere  i  confiding  of  numerous,  flender, 
fhort,  filaments,  more  or  lefs  bent  or  arched,  of 
a  whitilh  or  grey  colour,  hard  and  brittle,  bearing 
each  upon  the  top  a  flriated  concave  body 
nearly  of  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone. 

This  fubftance  reduced  into  powder,  is  ufed 
in  France,  as  we  are  tojd  by  the  faculty  of  Paris 
in  the  lad  edition  of  their  codex  medicamentariusy 
for  defbroying  worms,  and  for  dropfies*  It  does 
not  however  promife  to  be  of  any  fervice  in 
either  of  thefe  intentions  5  or  to  differ  materially 
from  the  coralline,  which  has  alfo  been  ufed, 
as  a  vermifuge,  with  little  fuccefs :  like  that 
marine  body,  it  is  apparently  of  a  ftony  or  tef- 
taceous  nature,  impregnated  with  a  little  faline 
matter,  which,  when  frefh,  it  difcovers  to  the 
tafte.  It  is  remarked  of  the  dried  androjace^ 
that  on  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
yields  a  dazzling  brightnefs,  and  this  repeatedly 
for  feveral  times  (a) ;  a  phenomenon  which  I 
have  obferved  the  coralline  alfo  to  exhibit. 


.       ANETHUM, 

ANETUUM  Pbarm.  Lond,  ^  Edinh.  Ane- 
thum  hortenje  C.  B,  .  Anethum  graveolens  Linn, 
Dill  :  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
very  finely  divided  leaves  and  yellow  flov^ers : 
producing  brownifh  or  dark  coloured  oval  feeds, 
flatted  on  one  fide,  convex  and  marked  with 
three  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  other,  and  fur- 
rounded  about  the  edges  with  a  yellowiih  leafy 

(a)  JSi»  naf,  curio/,  dec,  ii.  ann.  2.  p,  120. 

G  2  margin. 
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margin.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warnner  climates, 
cultivated  with  us  in  gardens,  flowers  in  July, 
and  in  September  fheds  its  feeds,  by  which  the 
plant  is  plentifully  propagated. 

The  feeds  of  dill  have  a  moderately  warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  but  not 
of  the  moft  agreeable  kind :  they  are  given  as 
carminatives,  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  at  a 
time,  in  flatulent  colics  and  indigeftion  from 
a  laxity  of  the  organs  and  vifcidity  of  the  hu- 
mours. The  leaves  are  weaker  and  lefs  grate- 
ful than  the  feeds  :  the  roots  have  nothing  of 
their  flavour. 

Water  extracSbs  very  little  of  the  virtues  of  dill 
feeds  by  infufion  or  digeflrion  for  many  hours. 
In  boiling,  their  whole  flavour  exhales  along 
with  the  watery  vapour,  and  may  be  collefted 
Aqua  anethi  by  difl:illation :  the  diftilled  water,  drawn  off  to 
i^.  Lond.  the  quantity  of  a  gallon  from  a  pound  of  the 
feeds,  is  kept  in  the  Ihops,  and  occafionally 
made  the  bafis  of  carminative  draughts  and  ju- 
leps :  its  flavour  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
the  feeds  in  fubftance.  The  Ample  water  keeps 
better  than  any  in  the  fliops.  A  two  ounce  vial 
full,  corked,  after  flanding  on  a  fhelf  many 
years,  was  clear,  without  feculence,  and  retained 
the  flavour  of  the  dill;  and  might  then  be 
looked  on  as  an  elegant  fimple  water.  Along 
with  the  water  arifes  a  considerable  portion  of 
eflfential  oil^  in  tafte  moderately  pungent,  and 
fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  dill:  this  is  given 
from  one  to  three  or  four  drops  or  more,  as  a 
carminative,  and  in  hiccups. 

Redtiiied  fpirit,  digefted  on  dill  feeds,  readily 
cxtrads  both  their  fmell  and  tafte :  the  colour 
of  the  tindure  is  a  bright  yellow:  the  fpirit, 

gendy 
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gently  diftilled  off  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings 
over  very  little  of  its  flavour,  leaving  in  the  ex- 
trad  nearly  all  the  a6tive  parts  of  the  feed. 

ANGELICA. 

ANGELICA:  a  large  unibelliferous  plant; 
with  hollow,  jointed  ftalks;  and  indented,  oval, 
pointed  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  containing  in  their 
veins  a  milky  juice,  which  on  drying  turns  yel- 
lowifh  :  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  channelled  on 
the  upper  fide,  and  joined  to  the  ftalks  by  large 
membranous  bafes  or  fheaths.  The  feeds  are 
white  or  pale  coloured,  fomewhat  oval,  flat  on 
one  fide,  convex  and  marked  with  three  longi- 
tudinal ridges  on  the  other,  furrounded  about 
the  edges  with  a  leafy  margin.  The  roots  are 
long  and  thick,  externally  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour, internally  white  and  juicy,  and  when  dry 
of  a  fpongy  texture. 

1.  Angelica  silvestris  :  Pharm,  Edinh, 
Angelica  Jyhejir is  major  C,  B.  Angelica  Jylveftr is 
Linn,  Wild  angelica  \  with  all  the  leaves  alike, 
except  that  the  odd  one  at  the  end  is  larger  than 
the  reft.  This  fpecies  grows  wild,  in  moift 
grounds,  in  feveral  parts  of  England:  it  is 
perennial,  and  flowers  in  July.  All  the  parts 
of  this  plant  are  fimilar  in  quality  to  thofe  of 
the  following  fpecies,  but  rather  weaker,  and 
hence  the  medicinal  ufe  of  this  is  now  fuperieded 
by  the  other. 

2.  Angelica,  Pharm,  Lond,  Angelica  fativ a 
Pharm*  Edinh,  ^  C.  B,  Angelica  Arch  angelic  a 
Linn,  Angelica,  garden  angelica  5  with  the 
odd  leaf  at  the  end  of  each  rib,  and  generally 

G  3  fomc 
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fome  of  the  others  alfo,  cut  into  two  or  three 
lobes. 

This  is  found  by  the  fides  of  rivulets  in  the 
mountains  of  Lapland,  and  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  con- 
fedioners.  Bohemia  and  Spain  are  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  beft;  the  college  of  London  diredts 
the  roots  brought  from  Spain  only  to  be  kept 
in  the  fhops.  Linnasus,  however,  affures  us, 
that  it  proves  moil  vigorous  on  its  native  nor- 
thern mountains  f^J.  It  is  naturally  a  biennial 
plant;  but  if  the  ftalks  are  cut  down  before 
they  have  run  to  flower,  the  roots  fend  forth 
new  heads,  and  may  thus  be  continued  for 
many  years.  The  roots  are  in  greateft  perfec- 
tion in  the  lecond  fpring :  they  fhould  be  tho- 
roughly dried,  kept  in  a  very  dry  place,  and 
frequently  aired,  other  wife  they  are  apt  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed  upon  by  worms. 

The  roots  of  angelica  are  one  of  the  principal 
aromatics  of  European  growth,  though  not 
m.uch  regarded  in  the  preient  pradice.  They 
have  a  fragrant  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli 
pungent  tafte,  mixed  with  a  pleafant  fweetifh- 
nefs,  glowing  upon  the  lips  and  palate  for  a 
long  time  after  they  have  been  chewed.  On 
wounding  the  frelh  root  early  in  the  fpring,  it 
yields,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  an 
unduous  yellowifh  odorous  juice,  which,  gently 
exficcated,  retains  its  fragrance,  and  proves  an 
elegant  aromatic  gummy-refin.  On  cutnng  the 
dry  root  longitudinally,  the  refinous  matter,  in 
which  the  virtue  and  flavour  of  the  angelica 
refides,  appears  concreted  into  little  veins  (^^^. 

faj  Suenjka  njetenjk.  acad.  handL  1754. 

(h)  Grew-  ideaofphilojophic,  hiji.  ofplmits,  §  41. 

In 
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In  this  ftate,  it  is  readily  and  totally  diffolved 
by  re6tified  fpirit,  and  tinges  the  menftruunn  of 
a  bright  golden  colour:  on  diftilling  off  the 
fpirit  from  this  folution,  very  little  of  the  flavour 
of  the  angelica  arifes  with  it,  nearly  all  the 
aflive  matter  of  the  root  remaining  concentrated 
in  the  extrad.  Water  gains  alfo  from  this  root 
a  pretty  deep  yellow  colour,  but  extradls  little 
-  of  its  tafte  or  fmell :  in  diftillation  with  water, 
there  arifes  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil,  of  an 
'  highly  pungent  tafte,  and  fmeliing  ftrongly  of 
the  angelica:  the  remaining  decodion,  thus 
divefted  of  the  aromatic  matter  of  the  root,  is 
naufeoufly  fweetifh  and  fubacrid. 

The  other  parts  of  the  plant  have  the  fame 
kind  of  tafte  and  flavour  with  the  roots,  but 
their  a6live  principles  are  far  more  perilhable. 
The  feeds,  which  come  the  neareft  to  the  roots, 
can  fcarce  be  kept  till  the  fpring  after  they  have 
been  gathered,  without  the  lofs  of  their  vege- 
tative power,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  their 
medicinal  virtue :  the  leaves  lofe  greateft  part 
of  their  virtue  on  being  barely  dried.  For  fome 
purpofes,  however,  they  are  well  adapted:  the 
frefh  leaves,  as  well  as  the  feeds,  on  being 
diftilled  with  water,  give  over  to  the  liquor  the 
whole  of  their  aromatic  m.atter,  which  in  this 
form  proves  fufficiently  durable :  fome  of  the 
officinal  diftilled  waters  are  flavoured  with  thefe 
materials,  and  the  committee  of  the  London 
college  report,  that  after  trial  of  fundry  others, 
for  removing  the  difagreeable  flavour  which  the 
addition  of  vinegar  communicates  to  fpirituous 
waters,  angelica  was  found  to  anfwer  this  end 
the  moft  effedlually.  The  virtue  of  the  feeds, 
like  that  of  the  roots,  is  extradted  very  imper-^ 
fedly  by  water,  and  completely  by  fpirit;  and 
though  it  rifes  totally  in.  diftillation  with  water, 
G  4  is 
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is  left  by  fpirit,  almoft  entire,  in  the  infpifTated 
extrad :  the  fpirituous  tindlure  is  of  a  bright 
ftraw  colour,  the  watery  infufion  of  a  dark 
brown.  • 

The  ilalks,  candied  with  fugar,  make  an 
agreeable  fweetmeat. 

A  N  I  M  E, 

RESINA  CQURBARIL,  Anime:  a  tranf- 
parent  amber-coloured  refin,  exuding  from  the  • 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  Bi*azil  and  New 
Spain;  Hymenaa  Courbaril  Linn,  A  liner  fort 
is  faid  to  be  fometimes  brought  from  the 
eaftern  countries ;  but  in  the  Ihops,  only  the 
American  is  met  with,  of  different  degrees  of 
purity :  the  fmall  tears  are  generally  the  pureft ; 
the  larger  maffes  being  often  full  of  earth, 
agreeably  to  Pifo's  account,  that  the  liquid 
juice,  running  down  from  the  tree,  finks  into 
the  ground,  and  is  thence  afterwards  dug  up. 

Anime  has  a  light  pleafant  fmell,  and  little 
or  no  tafte.  It  is  readily  friable  between  the 
teeth,  but  on  long  chewing  foftens  and  flicks 
together.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  immedi- 
ately melts,  catches  flame,  and  burns  quickly 
away,  with  a  fragrant  fmell,  leaving  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  whitifh  afhes.  It  gives  out 
little  or  nothing  to  aqueous  liquors,  but  dif- 
folves  entirely  in  redified  fpirit:  the  folution 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  fmells  agreeably  of  the 
anime,  and  has  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte. 
The  fragrance  of  this  refin  arifes  totally  in  dif- 
tillatlon  with  water,  and  in  part  with  fpirit :  on 
diftilling  with  water  a  large  quantity  of  anime, 
a  fmall  portion  of  eHential  oil  is  obtained. 

The 
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The  Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime  in 
fumigations  for  pains  and  aches  proceeding 
from  cold;  and  in  liniments  or  plailers  for 
paralytic  complaints,  briiifesj  &c.  With  us,  it 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of  for  any  medici- 
nal purpofe. 

ANISUM. 

ANISUM  Pharm,  Lond,  ^  Edinb.  Apitim 
anifum  di£fum  Jemine  'Juaveolente  1'ourn.  Pirn- 
finella  Anifum  Linn,  Anise  ;  a  fmall  annual 
umbelliferous  herb  -,  producing  roundifb  ftria- 
ted  feeds,  flatted  on  one  fide  and  pointed  at 
one  end,  of  a  pale  colour  inclining  to  a  green. 
The  upper  leaves  are  divided  into  fine  kg- 
mcnts ;  the  lower  entire,  roundifh,  and  ferrated 
about  the  edges.  This  plant,  faid  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  places  of  the 
eaft,  is  cultivated,  for  medicinal  and  culinary 
ufes,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe :  it  is 
raifed  alfo  in  fome  of  our  gardens,  but  feldon> 
brings  its  feeds  to  perfedion  in  this  climate. 
The  feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are  dif^ 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  of  other  countries  by 
being  fomewhat  fmaller,  are  accounted  the  bed. 

Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
pleafant  warm  tafte  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  fweetnefs.  They  are  of  common  ufe,  as  a 
warm  carminative,  in  flatulent  colics,  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children  are  fubje6l,  in 
flatulent  pains  and  obfl:ru6lions  of  the  breafl, 
in  weaknefs  of  the  fl:omach  and  indigeflibn,  in 
diarrhoeas,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera  and  inteftincs  in  general :  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  in  thefe  intentions  the  mofl: 
effedtual  of  the  warm  feeds.     They  are  fome- 

times 
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times  taken  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram ;  and  in  fome  places  entire,  candied  with 
fugar. 

They  totally  give  out  their  virtue  to  redtified 
fpirif,  the  feeds,  after  the  a6tion  of  this  men- 
flruum,  proving  inodorous  and  infipid :  the 
tindure  is  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  and 
taites  very  agreeably.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  off 
from  the  filtered  tin6lure,  has  a  light  tafte  of 
the  feeds,  but  leaves  far  the  greateft  part 
of  their  virtue  behind  in  the  extra6t,  which 
proves  a  very  pleafant,  fweetifh,  moderately 
warm,  and  not  very  pungent  aromatic.  In  all 
thefe  preparations  made  with  re6lified  fpirit,  the 
peculiar  fmell  of  the  anifeeds,  to  fome  perfons 
offenfive,  is  in  great  meafure  covered  by  the 
fpirit. 

Infufed  in  water,  they  impart  a  little  of  their 
fmell,  but  fcarcely  any  tafte :  in  diftillation 
they  give  over  the  whole  of  their  flavour,  the 
remaining  deco6tion  having  nothing  of  the  pe- 
Ol.  elTentiale  culiar  fcent  or  tafte  of  the  anifeeds.  Along 
fern,  anifi  with  the  water  arifes  an  efTential  oil,  to  the 
Ph.Lond.^  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  more  from  three 
pounds.  This  oil,  in  colour  yellowifh,  con- 
geals, even  when  the  air  is  not  fenfibly  cold, 
into  a  butyraceous  white  concrete.  Its  fmell, 
which  exactly  refembles  that  of  the  anifeeds,  is 
extremely  durable  and  diffufive ;  its  tafte  milder 
and  lefs  pungent  than  that  of  almoft  any  other 
diftilled  vegetable  oil :  twenty  drops  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  though  common  prac^lice  ^ 
rarely  goes  beyond  half  that  number :  it  is  re- 
comrfiended  chiefly  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
and  faid  to  be  lefs  effedlual  in  flatulencies  and 
colics,  than  the  feeds  in  fubftance.  GeoflTroy 
obferves,  that  milk,  drawn  from  the  breaft  foon 

after 
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after  the  oil  has  been  taken,  is  found  impreg- 
nated with  its  fmell. 

Thefe  feeds  yield  an  oil  likewife  upon  ex- 
preflion,  ofagreenifh  colour,  in  tafte  grateful, 
and  flrongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
the  feeds :  fixteen  ounces,  lightly  moiftened  by 
expofure  to  the  fteam  of  boiling  water,  are  faid 
to  afford  one  ounce.  This  oil  is  compofed  of  a 
grofs,  infipid,  inodorous  one,  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  common  expreffed  oils  5  and  of 
a  part  of  the  elTential  oil  of  the  feed,  on  which 
its  flavour  depends.  On  digefl:ing  the  com- 
pound in  re6tified  fpirit,  the  odorous  oil  is  ex- 
tracted 5  in  difl:illation  with  water  it  is  elevated,^ 
fo  as  to  leave  the  other  by  itfelf  inodorous  and 
infipid.  The  grofs  oil  appears  to  refide  in  the 
kernel  of  the  feed,  the  elTential  in  the  cortical 
part. 

Among  the  aromatics,  of  fimilar  intention, 
that  have  been  tried  in  compofition  with  ani- 
feeds,  thofe  of  angelica  feem  the  beft  adapted 
to  improve  their  flavour.  A  fpirituous  water 
prepared  from  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the 
two,  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit 
from  half  a  pound  of  each  of  the  leeds,  is  com- 
monly kept  in  the  fhops,  and  proves  a  fuffici- 
cntly  elegant  carminative  cordial. 

ANISUM  srELLATUM. 

ANISUM  SrELLArUM,  Jeuftnen/e  &  phi^ 
lippenfey  &  Jemen  hadian  Pharm,  Pari/,  FognicU" 
lum  Jinenfe ;  Cardamomum  Jiberyenfe,  Zingi. 
Indian  or  stellated  anise  :  a  fruit  or  feed 
veflTel  j  confifl:ing  of  rufl:y  brown  coloured  hard 
wrinkled  capfules,  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  joined  together  by  the  bafes,  to  the 
nunnber  of  fix  or  more,  in  the  form  of  a  ftar ; 

each 
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each  of  which  includes'  one  feed  or  kernel,  ex- 
ternally glofly  and  of  the  colour  of  linfeed,  in- 
ternally white.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  Jhnall 
tree,  growing  in  Tartary,  China,  and  the  Philip- 
pine iflands,  called  by  Plukenet  euonymo  affinis 
fmiifpinarum  injulartimy  anijum  fpiransy  miculas 
in  capfulis  ftelliformiter  congeftis  froferens :  by 
Linnseus,  Illicium  anifatum. 

The  capfules  or  hufks  of  the  ftellated  anife 
have  a  fragrant  fnaell,  and  a  fweetifh  glowing, 
not  fiery,  aromatic  tafte,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
common  anifeeds,  or  rather  of  a  mixture  of 
anifeeds  and  fennel-feeds,  but  ftronger  and  more 
agreeable.  The  feeds  are  faid  by  fome  to  have 
neither  tafte  nor  fmell :  of  fmell  they  have  very 
little  ',  but  in  chewing  they  fill  the  mouth  with 
an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  of  the  hufks,  but  weaker,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  greater  fweetnefs. 

The  feeds  afford,  in  diftillation  with  water, 
the  largeft  quantity  of  effential  oil ;  and  the 
huflcs,  on  being  treated  with  fpirit,  yield  the 
moft  acrid  refinous  extradtf^^.  The  oil  is 
more  limpid,  and  fuhtile,  as  well  as  more  fra- 
grant, than  that  of  the  common  anifeeds  (b) ; 
and  the  fpirituous  extrad  much  warmer  and 
more  pungent.  Infufions  of  the  hufks  in  water, 
diverted  of  their  more  volatile  parts  by  evapora- 
tion, leave  an  extra6t  flightly  aromatic,  amount- 
ing to  twice  the  quantfcy  of  that  obtained  by 
fpirit,  or  half  the  quantity  of  the  hufks  them- 
felves  CcJ.. 

(a)  Cartheufer,  fundament  a  «?.  iw.  ii.  327. 
(h)  GeofFroy,  m,  m.  ii.  470. 
(c)  Cartheufer. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  feeds  are  employed  in  the  eaftern  coun- 
tries, and  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  in  preference 
to  the  common  anifeeds,  to  which  they  ap- 
pear, from  their  fenfibie  qualities,  to  be  fupe- 
riour.  They  have  not  as  yet  been  received  in 
pra6tice  among  us,  and  are  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  fhops. 

ANTHORA, 

ANTHORA  Pharm,  Pari/.  Anlithora.  Aco- 
nitum  Jalutiferum  five  anthora  C,  B,  Aconitum 
Anthora  Linn,  Yellow  helmet  flower  :  a 
plant  with  divided  leaves,  and  naked  flowers 
confifting  of  five  petals,  the  uppermoft  of  which 
is  Ihaped  like  a  hood  :  each  flower  is  followed 
by  three  or  more  pods,  containing  wrinkled  , 
angular  feeds.  It  is  diftinguiflied  from  the 
other  aconites  or  wolfsbanes,  by  the  leaves  not- 
being  gloflfy,  by  their  being  cut  quite  down  to 
the  pedicle,  and  by  the  fegments  being  very 
narrow  and  of  nearly  the  fame  width  from  end 
to  end. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
neans,  from  whence  the  dried  roots  are  fome- 
times  brought  to  us.  They  are  generally  of  an 
irregular  roundifh  fhape,  fometimes  a  little  ob- 
long, of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outfide  and  white 
within,  ■  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough. 

The  root  of  anthora  has  a  faint  fmell,  and  an 
acrid  bitter  tafl:e,  conflringing  the  fauces  and 
throat,  accompanied  with  a  kind'  of  naufeous 
fweetifhnefs.  Its  medical  qualities  are  doubtful. 
Sovnt(b)  look  upon  it  as  a  fafe  anthelmintic, 
an  ufeful  alexipharmac  in  malignant  fevers,  and 

i^^j  Gefner,  epifi.p,  66  $5'  142.  GeoiFroy,  mat.  med,  ii.  11. 

even 
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even  ,as  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous  aconite^y 
particularly  the  fpecies  called  thora^  froni  its 
luppofed  efficacy  againft  which  it  is  faid  to  have 
received  its  name  :  others  (a)  afcribe  to  it  viru- 
lent qualities,  and  relate  inftances  of  its  occafion- 
ing  vomiting,  purging,  great  diforders  of  the 
flom.ach,  heat,  thirft,  and  anxiety.  A  compe- 
tency of  experiments,  to  fully  determine  this- 
point,  is  as  yet  wanting :  pofTibly  this  root,  like 
many  others,  may  be  poffefTed  of  noxious  qua- 
lities when  frefh,  which  are  in  great  meafure 
difTipated  or  deftroyed  by  drying  or  long  keep- 
ing. But  as  all  the  falutary  efFedts,  that  can  be 
rationally  expe61:ed  from  this  drug,  are  obtain- 
able from  medicines  of  known  innocence  -,  com- 
mon pradlice  has  never  received  the  anthora, 
and  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have  now  expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of 
'©fficinals. 

ANi:iMONIUM. 

AN'TIMONIUM  Pharm.  Lond,  Anfimnium, 
ftibiumy  Pharm,  Edinb,  Antimony  :  a  ponde- 
jous  brittle  mineral,  compofed  of  long  fhining 
ftreaks  like  needles,  intermingled  with  a  dark 
leaden  coloured  fubftance  5  of  no  manifefl  tafle 
or  fmell.  It  is  ufually  brought  into  the  fhops 
in  the  form  of  conical  loaves. 

There  are  feveral  mines  of  antimony  in  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  France,  and  fome  like- 
wife  in  England.  It  is  fometimes  found  to- 
lerably pure,  but  more  commonly  blended  with 
a  hard  ftone  or  fpar,  from  which  the  antimony 
is  feparated  by  eiiquation.     The  mineral  being 

(a)  J.  Bauhin.  hi/},  plant. p.  94.     L'Obel,  ad'v.  p.  301 . 
Hoffman,  de  medkafnent,  infe<ur.  §  30, 
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broken  in  pieces,  put  into  earthen  pots  whofe 
bottoms  are  perforated  with  fnaall  holes,  and  a 
moderate  fire  applied  round  the  veflels,  the 
antimony  melts  out,  and  is  received  in  coni- 
cal C^oulds  placed  underneath.  In  thefe,  the 
lighter  and  more  droffy  matter  rifes  to  the 
furface,  while  the  purer  and  more  ponderous 
fubfides  to  the  bottom  :  hence  the  upper  broad 
part  of  the  loaves  is  confiderably  lefs  pure  than 
the  lower.  The  antimony,  thus  purified,  is 
called  crudey  in  diftindlion  from  its  officinal 
preparations. 

In  fome  places  the  native  mineral  has  been 
employed  without  purification.  The  maffes 
which  have  fuffered  fufion  may  be  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed,  by  the  form  which  they  receive 
from  that  operation ;  by  their  being  free  from 
any  vifible  ftony  matter,  pieces  of  which  are 
generally  found  adhering  to  the  unwrought  ore ; 
and  by  their  ftrise  being  larger.  The  E^nglifh 
antimony  appears  to  be,  of  all  the  forts,  the 
molt  unfit  for  medicinal  ufe,  as  having  fome-" 
times  an  admixture  of  particles  of  lead  ore,  of 
which  I  have  feen  fpecimens. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the  antients  in 
coUyria  againft  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  ftaining  the  eye-brows  black.  .  Its  internal 
ufe 'does  not  feem  to  have  been  eflablifhed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
even  then  it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as 
poifonous.  Experience  has  now  fully  evinced, 
that  in  its  crude  ftate,  or  when  duly  prepared, 
it  is  a  medicine  of  fufficient  fafety,  and  of  great 
efficacy  in  fundry  obftinate  diforders,  and  that 
though  fome  of  its  preparations  are  moft  vio- 
lently cathartic  and  emetic,  yet  even  thefe,  by  a 

flight 
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(light  alteration  or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence 
and  become  naild. 

Antimonial  medicines  are  principally  made 
ufe  of,  as  alterants,  deobftruents,  or  gentle  eva- 
cuants ;  in  cutaneous  foulnefles  not  fcoK:aftic ; 
in  rheumatic  pains  and  contractions  of  the 
limbs  f^^Jj  in  leucophlegmatic,  cachedic,  and 
catarrhous  diforders  j  in  interm.ittent  fevers  from 
obftrudlions  of  the  vifcera,  as  obftinate  quar- 
tans ;  and  fometimes  in  continual  fevers,  and 
for  promoting  expedoration  in  peripneumonic 
and  afthmatic  cafes :  they  generally  have  better 
effects  in  cold  ferous  habits,  than  in  hot  bilious . 
difpofitions.  The  more  adlive  preparations  are 
employed  as  emetics  in  apople6lic  and  maniacal 
diforders.  It  is  obfervable,  that  even  the 
flrongeft  antimonials,  the  cauftic  folutions  in 
mineral  acids  excepted,  are  given  to  horfes  in 
large  quantity,  fome  ounces  a  day,  without  any 
ill  effed :  in  thefc  animals,  both  crude  anti- 
mony and  its  preparations  feem  to  operate  by 
promoting  perfpiration. 

The  virulent  effeds,  which  antimony  pro- 
duces in  certain  circumftances,  have  been  af- 
cribed  by  many  to  its  participating  of  an  arfe- 
nical  fubftancef^J.  But  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  antimony,  alledged  in  proof  of  this 
fuppofition,  are  by  no  means  charaderiftic  of 
that  poifonous  mineral;  and  its  operation  in  the 
human  body  is  extrem.ely  different.  The  moil 
violent  antimonials    are   rendered   inadive   by 

CaJ  Two  remarkable  cafes  of  the  efficacy  of  antimony 
In  pains  and  in  inveterate  contraftions  of  the  limbs,  are 
related  by  Kunckel  in  his  lahoratorium  chymicum,  3  theil, 
32  capit, 

(b)  Neumann,  chym.  med,  dogmat.  experimental,  ii.  339. 
Hoffman,  metallurg.  morbif.  §  21.  Stahl,  men/.  Decemb. 
cap.  I'  opufc.  p.  ^%6.  491. 
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means  which  do  not  leflen  the  deleterious 
quality  of  arfenic ;  and  fonne  a6t  with  violence 
in  far  lefs  dofes  than  pure  arfenic  itfelf. 

Crude  antimony  is  properly  an   ore,    or  a 
combination  of  a  particular  metal  with  common 
fulphur*     The  metallic  part,  like  that  of  other  Regulus  an- 
fulphureous   ores,    is   feparated   in   its    proper  ^ii^o^ii* 
form,  by  roafting  the  powdered  mineral  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  the  fulphureous  fumes  ceafe,  and 
then    melting  the   remaining   grey   calx   with 
inflammable  fluxes.     The  flux  commonly  ufed 
for  thefe  purpofes  by  the  chemiflis,  called  from 
its  colour  Mack  flitx^  is  compofed  of  two  parts 
of  crude  tartar  and  one  of  nitre,   ground  to- 
gether,   fet  on  iire,    and   burnt   in  a  covered 
veflel  to  a  blackifli  alkaline  coal.— The  fulphur  Sulphur  aA- 
alfo  may  be  obtained  in  its  pure  fl:ate,  by  di-  timonii  ve- 
gefl:ing   the   powdered  mineral  in  aqua  regis,  ^""** 
which  diflblves  the  metallic  part,  leaving  the 
fulphur  in  form  of  a  greenifli  yellow  fubilance: 
this,  purified  by  fublimation,  appears,   on  all 
trials,  the  fame  with  common  brimflone.     The 
proportions  of  fulphur  and  metal  vary  in  dif- 
ferent  antimonies ;    fome   forts   feem  to    hold 
about  two  parts  of  metal  to  one  of  fulphur,  and 
others  nearly  equal  parts  of  each. 

The  pure  metal,  called  regulus  of  antimony^ 
is  of  a  bright  white  colour,  a  plated  or  leafy 
texture,  very  britde,  nearly  feven  times  fpeci- 
fically  heavier  than  water.  It  melts  in  a  low 
white  heat,  and  if  continued  in  fulion,  in  an 
open  vefl^el,  gradually  exhales  in  thick  whitifh 
fumes,  which  condenfe,  on  the  bodies  adjacent, 
into  white  flowers.  Melted  with  common 
brimfl:one,  it  becomes  fimilar,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  quality,  to  crude  antimony.  Crude 
antimony,  like  mofl  other  fulphureous  ores,  is 
eafier  of  fufion  than  its  pure  metal :   it  melts 
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before  it  grows  red-hot,  though  not  before  the 
veflel  is  confiderably  fo. 

It  is  in  this  metallic  part  of  antimony,  that 
its  proper  medicinal  powers  refide.  The  pure 
metal  is  a  medicine  of  extreme  adtivity :  a 
quantity  too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the  ten- 
dered balance,  is  capable  of  producing  violent 
efFe(5ls  if  given  diffolved  or  in  a  foluble  ftate. 
Acid  wines  take  up  fo  litde  of  it,  that  the 
metal,  after  a  number  of  infufions,  feems  to 
have  loft  nothing  of  its  weight :  thefe  tinctures, 
neverthelefs,  prove,  in  moderate  dofes,  ftrongly 
emetic  or  cathartic  j  and  in  very  fmall  ones, 
for  the  moft  part  diaphoretic.  It  has  been  caft 
into  the  form  of  fmall  pills,  which  a6led  as 
violent  cathartics,  and  after  their  pafTagc 
through  the  body  have  operated  in  the  fame 
manner  again,  and  this  repeatedly  for  a  great 
number  of  times. 

The  a6livity  of  this  metal  is  abated  by  calci- 
nation, or  by  the  expulfion  of  the  inflammable 
principle,  which  makes  a  conftituent  part  ,of 
this  as  of  other  metallic  bodies  :  when  thorough- 
Ceruffa  an-  ly  calcined,  it  appears  entirely  inert.  Thus,  if 
trniomi.  ground  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  nitre, 
and  thrown  by  little  and  little  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  it  flightly  deflagrates,  and  being  now 
freed  from  the  faline  matter  by  ablution  with 
water,  is  found  changed  into  a  perfect  white 
calx,  which  though  taken  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or 
two,  is  faid  to  have  no  fenfible  operation.  In 
this  deflagration,  a  part  of  the  nitre  is  alkalized, 
and  a  portion  of  the  calx  diflblves  in  the  water 
along  with  the  alkali,  as  generally  happens  in 
the  calcination  of  other  metallic  bodies  with 
nitre:  acids,  added  to  this  folution,  precipitate 
^^tu!^^    the  diffolved  calx  in  form  of  a  fubtile  white 
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powder,  which  is  equally  ina6live  with  the 
undiffolved  part.  Thefe  perfed  calces,  of 
themfelves  fixt  and  unfufible  in  the  fire,  melt 
with  faline  additions,  as  fixt  alkaline  fait  and 
borax,  into  a  pale  yellowilh  glafs,  mtn(aj  as 
the.  calces  at  firft. 

The  precife  gradations  of  a(5livity,  between 
the  virulence  of  the  metal  in  its  perfect  metallic 
date,  and  its  indolence  in  that  of  a  perfed  calx, 
are  not  well  known ;  but  thus  much  is  certain^ 
that  it  continues  extremely  active  till  the  calci- 
nation is  almoft  complete.     When  crude  anti- 
mony  is  roafted  over  a  gentle  fire  and  kept 
conftantly  flirring,  till  the  cefTation  of  the  fumes 
fhcws  the  fulphur  to  be  dilTipated,  the  metal 
remains  in  form  of  a  greyifh-white  powder,  fb 
far  calcined,  that  on  being  urged  with  a  ftrong 
fire,  it  melts  into  a  dark  yellowilh  red  glafs,  no  Vitrum  an- 
part  of  it  refuming  its  metallic  form.     Never- ^|"^°"ii  ^^^ 
thelefs,   both  the  calx  and  the  glafs  are  very     * 
virulent  emetics  j  differing,  however,  from  the  Antimonium 
metal  itfelf,  in  this,  that  their  adtive  parts  are  p5"^^^^J"^ 
fbon  exhaufled  by  repeated  infufion  in  vegetable     '  ^^  ' 
zcids(i?Jy    whereas  the   m.etal,    fo   far   as   the 
experiment  has  been  carried,    feemed   to   lofe 
nothing  of  its  power. 

The  aftivity  of  the  metal  is  reftrained  like- 
wife  by  the  combination  of  fulphur  with  it. 
Crude  antimony,  a  natural  mixture  of  it  with 
fulphur,  is  altogether  mild;  dofes  of  half  a 
dram,  or  a  dram,  for  the  moffc  part,  only 
gendy  loofening  the  belly,  or  promoting  infen- 
fible  perfpiration :  the  greater  degree  of  tentlity 
the  powdered  mineral  is  reduced  ip,  the  more 

{a J  Malouin,  chmie  medicinakt  part  iv.  chap,  50.    • 
(h)  Bocrhsi2Lve,  ekm.  chem.  prccej^,  zio, 
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confiderable  are  its  effects;  and  the  cafe  appears 
to  be  the  lame  in  regard  to  all  the  antinaonials 
that  are  not  totally  diffoluble  in  the  animal 
fluids. 

If  a  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  be 
feparated,  by  fiich  operations  as  do  not  calcine 
the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs  proves  pro- 
porcionably  more  adive.  Hence,  as  different 
forts  of  crude  antimony,  and  different  parts  of 
one  and  the  fame  mafs,  hold  manifeftly  different 
proportions  of  fulphur,  it  is  probable  that  they 
vary  in  degree  of  adivity. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  feparated  by  de- 
flagration with  nitre:  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  nitre,  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the 
fulphur  is  confumed,  and  the  more  does  the 
metal,  thus  di veiled  of  its  corredor,  exert  its 
virulence.  An  increafe  of  the  nitre,  beyond 
the  quantity  which  is  fuflicient  to  feparate  the 
lulphur,  renders  the  produdls,  contrariwife, 
milder  and  milder  ;  by  more  and  more  cal- 
cining, or  deflroying  the  powers  of,  the  metal 
itfelf 

Thus,  antimony  deflagrated  with  one  eighth 
its  weight  of  nitre,  is  faid  to  a6l  chiefly,  in  dofes 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  as  an  alterative  or 
diaphoretic  :  with  one  ftxth  its  weight,  it  vomits 
and  purges,  for  the  mofl  part  very  mildly,  in 
dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains:  mthhalfiis  weighty, 
it  vomits  ftrongly,  in  the  quantity  of  from 
Crocus  anti-  one  to  five  or  fix  grains ;  and  with  equal  its 


Crocus  anti- 
monii  medi- 
cinalis. 


monu  mitior  Qwj^  weight  f,  it  proves,  in  the  fame  dofes,  a 

committ,  of  n.      •    i      J  •  ^'  -^    _ 

Lond,coL  "^^^^  Violent  emetic,  operating  as  it  were  in- 
t  Crocus  an-  exhauflibly,  till  its  whole  fubftance  is  expelled. 
timoniiP^.  AH  thefe  pfcparations  are  of  a  dark  red  or 
metailOTum^*  Y^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  colour,  and  hence  perhaps  their 
cvulgo:  He.  name  of  crocus  or  faffron.  The  three  firil  are 
par  antimonii  taken  from  the  fire  as  foon  as  the  deflagration 
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seafes :  the  laft,  which  is  the  officinal  crocus, 
13  kept  for  Ibme  time  in  fufion,  during  which 
a  whitilh  faline  fcoria  rifes  to  the  furface,  which 
is  feparated  when  the  mafs  grows  cold. 

The  laft  of  the  above  proportions  of  nitre, 
to  wit,  equal  the  weight  of  the  antimony,  feems 
to  be  nearly  that  by  which  all  the  fulphur  is 
deftroyed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  bare.     If 
the  nitre  be  increafed  to  twice  the  weight  of  the 
antimony,  the  metal  itfelf  is  fo  far  calcined  by 
it,  as  to  appear,  after  the  deflagration,  white  j 
and  if  now  freed  from  the  faline   matter   by 
ablution  with   water,    proves  fo   mild,    as   to  Emeticum 
occafion  only  fome  light  naufea  and  gentle  vo- "^^^^  ^"^i- 
miting,    with  a  large  difcharge  of  fall va   and  ^Z^^/^'"- 
thick  urine.     If  the  antim.ony  be  treated  in  the  Antimoniuin 
fame  manner  with  thrice  its  weight  of  the  fait,  calcinat.  Pk 
it  becomes  a  perfcd  indolent  calx,   the  fame  ^^^"^^  4^^^" 
with  that  obtained  by  calcining  the  pure  metal  ^t"^, J!^'. 

with  nitre.  Anodynum 

In  this  deflagmtion,  a  part  of  the  nitre  is  minerale  pb. 
changed  by  the  fulphur  into  a  neutral  fait  fimi-  ^'''^^^^• 
lar  to  that  prepared  from  pure  fulphur  and 
nitre  deflagrated  together,  that  is,  to  the  nitrum 
vitriolatum:  this  fait  may  be  recovered  from 
the  water  in  which  the  calx  is  wafhed,  by  fil- 
Xration,  evaporation,  and  cryftalization.  A 
part  of  the  nitre  becomes  likewife  an  alkaline 
fait,  which,  as  formerly  obferved,  renders  a 
part  of  the  metallic  calx  diflbluble :  the  cry- 
ftallized  fait  is  found  to  retain  a  little  of  this 
calx,  but  cannot  be  expedted  to  receive  from 
thence  any  particular  virtues. 

*  The  Edinburgh  college,  in  their  laft  phar- 
macopoeia, dired  the  grey  calx  of  antimony.  Calx  anti- 
as  prepared  for  making  the  glafs,  to  be  calci-  monh  mtrata 
ned  for  an  hour  with  equal  its  weight  of  nitre,    ^'  ^^' 
H  3  °  and 
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and  the  mixture  then  to  be  walhed  with  warm 
water  till  it  becomes  taftelefs. 
Pulvis  ami-  The  London  college  have  now  admitted  a 
monialis  Ph,  calx  of  antimony,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  mode, 
and  faid  to  be  very  fimilar  to  the  preparation 
fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  Jameses 
Powder.  Crude  antimony,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  hartfhorn  fhavings,  are  thrown  into  a  red-hot 
iron  pot,  and  agitated  till  they  become  of  an 
ajQi  colour.  The  matter  is  then  put  into  a 
crucible  with  another  inverted  upon  it,  and 
kept  in  a  red  heat  for  two  hours.  It  is  thea 
fuffered  to  cool,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 


The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  feparated  alfo  by 
fufion  with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  which  abforb  it, 
and  form  with  it  a  fcoria  on  the  furface.  On 
melting  five  parts  of  antimony,  with  one  of  fait 
of  tartar,  and  four  of  fea  fait,  which  lafl  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  ufe  in  the  procefs, 
a  ponderous  dark  reddifh  mafs  is  obtained, 
which,  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  is  found  to  be 
fimilar  in  quality  to  the  crocus  prepared  with 
one  eighth  of  nitre ;  about  as  much  of  the  ful- 
phur being  here  abforbed  and  fcorified  by  the 
alkali,  as  is  there  burnt  off  by  the  nitre.  This 
preparation  is  greatly  celebrated  by  Hoffman- 
and  others,  in  fundry  obftinate  chronical  dif- 
orders,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  antimo- 
nials  that  can  be  given  with  fafety  as  alterants  : 
it  operates  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  fome- 
times,  though  rarely,  by  ftooi  or  vomit ;  the 
dofe  is  from  three  or  four  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

If  eight  parts  of  antimony,  fix  of  tartar,  and 
three  of  nitre,  be  mixed  together,  deflagrated, 
and  brought  into  fufion,  the  alkaline  fait,  refult- 
ing  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  will  abforb  the 
whole  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony,  and  the 
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kietallic  part  will  fall  pure  to  the  bottom. 
Only  a  fmall  quantity,  however,  of  the  metal 
feparates  in  this  procefsj  for  as  foon  as  the 
alkali  and  fulphur  are  combined  together,  this 
compound  begins  to  diflblve  and  fcorify  the 
metal,  and  fcorifies  more  and  more  of  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the  fire ;  if  the 
pure  metal  be  melted  with  a  compofition  of 
iulphur  and  alkali,  it  is  in  like  manner  changed 
into  a  fcoria. 

Thefe  alkaline  fcorias  diflblve  in  boiling  wa-  Sulphur  anti- 
ter ;  and  on  adding  acids,  as  the  dilute  vitriolic,  "}®"^^  ^^^f' 
to  the  filtered  folution,  the  fulphur  and  metal  il^^^ 
are  precipitated  together,  in  form  of  a  reddifh 
or    rcddifh-yellow    powder.  —  A   like   folution 
may  be  obtained  by  boiling  crude  antimony  in 
alkaline    lye  :    which,    like    the   alkaline   falts 
brought  into  fufion  by  fire,  firft  difTolves  the 
fulphur,  and  then,  by  the  mediation  of  this, 
takes  up  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  metal : 
the  college  of  Edinburgh  directs  two  pounds  of  Sulph.  anti- 
powdered  antimony  to  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  "}0"-  p^aeci- 
of  foap  lyes  diluted  with  three  pints  of  water,  Suip^^fu^at 
the  matter  being  kept   ftirring   with   an    iron  antim.  PJ^. 
Ipatula,  and  frelh  water  occafionally  added  to^^. 
fupply  that  which  evaporates,  for  three  hours  j 
and  the  precipitation  to  be  made  by  dropping 
diluted  fpirit  of  nitre  into  the  flrained  liquor 
whilft  hot :  if  the  folution  is  fuffered  to  cool,  Kermes  mi- 
a   fpontaneous    precipitation    happens.  —  It    is  neral.  w/Z^i-. 
probable,  that  when  the  folution  is  thus  pro- 
cured by  boiling  in  lye,  the  precipitate  will  be 
of  more  uniform  ftrength,  or  vary  lefs  in  the 
quantity  of  metal,  than  when  the  antimony  and 
alkaline  fait  have  been  melted  together;    and 
that  the  precipitate,  thrown  down  by  acids,  will 
be  lefs  variable  than  that  which  is  permitted  to 
fep^rate  fpontaneoufly.    In  either  cafe,  however, 
H  4  the 
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the  powder^  which  falls  firfl:,  proves  darker 
coloured,  contains  more  of  the  naetal,  and 
operates  with  more  force,  than  that  which  fub- 
fides  afterwards.  The  ufing  of  the  nitrous, 
marine,  or  vegetable  acids,  for  the  precipita- 
tion, is  indifferent  to  the  medicine ;  but  the 
vitriolic  might  occafion  a  variation  ,  the  neutral 
fait,  refuking  from  the  coalition  of  this  acid 
with  the  alkali,  being  lefs  foluble  in  water,  and 
not  eafiiy  feparable  from  the  precipitate  by 
wafhing.  —  Thefe  precipitates,  walhed  from  as 
much  of  the  adhering  faline  matter  as  hot  water 
will  diffolve,  prove  gently  emetic,  in  dofes  of 
five  or  fix  grains,  when  taken  on  an  empty 
fcomach.  Made  into  pills  with  extrads  or  re- 
fins  and  taken  on  a  full  ftomach  by  a  little  at 
a  time,  they  ad  chiefly  as  alteratives  and  de- 
obftruents:  with  thefe  cautions,  I  am  told, 
they  have  been  increafed  to  fixteen  grains  a  day, 
without  occafioning  any  difturbance  upwards 
or  downwards. 

The  alkaline  fcorise  of  antimony,  pulverized 
whilft  hot,  and  digefted  for  three  or  four  days 
in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  communicate  the  fame 
colour,  tafte,  and  fmell,  as  a  mixture  of  pure 
fulphur  with  alkalies.  It  is  faid  that  thefe  tinc- 
tures taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  have  fome- 
times  proved  emetic. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  abforbed  likewifc 
by  moft  of  the  metals  j  moft  freely  by  iron.  For 
this  purpofe,  fome  iron  nails,  wire,  or  other  like 
fmali  pieces  that  may  lie  loofe  in  the  crucible, 
are  heated  to  a  ftrong  red  heat,  and  about  twice 
their  quantity,  or  a  little  more,  of  antimony 
thrown  upon  them  :  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony 
immediately  ads  on  the  iron,  and  as  fulphur 
greatly  promotes  the  fufion  of  that  metal,  the 

whole 
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\vhole  foon  melts :  a  little  nitre  is  then  inje6ledj 
about  one  part  to  fix  of  the  antinnony,  the  cru- 
cible  covered   again,    and   the   matter,    when 
brought  into  thin  fufion,  poured  into  a  warm 
greafed  cone  or  mortar.     The  reguius,   freed 
from  the  fuiphureo-ferrugineous  fcoriae,  is  puri- 
fied by  repeated  fufion  with  one  fixth  or  one 
eighth  its  weight  of  frefh  nitre,  till  the  nitre  no 
longer  receives  from  it  any  yellow  or  amber 
colour :  if  the  reguius  difcovers,  by  its  dull  grey  Regul.  an- 
colour,  fponginefs,    hardnefs,    and  di£6culty  of tim.  marti- 
fufion^  that  it  retains  much  of  the  iron,  a  little 
frefh  antimony  is  injecled,  whofe  fulphur,  ab- 
forbing  the  iron,  haftens  the  purification.      If 
the  metal  when  poured  out   be   in  exceeding 
thin  fufion,  and  the  quantity  of  fcoriae  covering  Regul.  an- 
its  furface  confiderable,  it  generally  afllimes  on^i^-  Mlaus. 
the  top  a  radiated  ftar-like  efflorefcence. 

This  reguius,  though  venerated  by  fome  of 
the  chemifts,    is  not  materially  different  from 
that  obtained  by  fimply  calcining  the  antimony, 
and  reviving  the  calx  with  inflammable  fluxes, 
— The  fcorise  refulting  from  the   firfl:   fufion 
with   iron  are  little  other   than    a  fulphurated 
iron,  fcarcely  retaining  any  thing  of  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony :  expofed  to  the  air,  in  a 
Ihady   place,    they   fall  into  a   black   powder, 
whofe  finer  parts,  waflied  ofi^  with  water,  and 
deflagrated  with  thrice  their  weight  of  nitre,  are 
Stahl's    aperient    crocus  f:    the   grofler    part,  f  Crocus 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  is  faid  to  be  not  ipartis  aperi- 
aperient,    but    enormoufly   zMngentX(aJ.'^^^''^l^^^^^^^^ 
The   amber    coloured   fcorise,    arifing   in   the  mards  ailrin- 
purification  of  the  reguius  with  nitre,  are  an  gens  Stahiii. 
excefllvely   flrong    caufl:ic   alkali  1| ;    powdered  'I  N^itrum 
and  thrown  whilil  hot  jnto  highly  re6lified  fpirit  scoria^reguii 

ant.  fuccinea. 
(a J  Stahl,  menf.Januar*     Qpufc,  ^,  523. 
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of  wine,  they  impart,  by  digellion  and  agitation, 
§  Tina,  an-  a  deeper  or  paler  red  colour  §,  according  as  the 
timonii  acris  fpirit  was  more  or  lefs  oily,  together  with  a 
Ph.  Brand,    penetrating  pungency,   and,   as  is  fuppofed,  a 

detergent  and  diuretic  v\vx.ut(a). 


The  metallic  part  of  antimony  is  corroded 
by  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids,  into  a  white 
powder ;  and  totally  diffolved  by  aqua  regia,  if 
made  with  only  a  fmall  proportion  of  nitrous 
acid,  into  a  corrofive  liquor.  It  may  likewife 
be  combined  with  die  marine  acid  into  a  liquid 
form,  by  particular  methods  of  application. 
If  corrofive  mercury  fublimate  (a  combination 
of  mercury  with  the  concentrated  marine  acid) 
be  mixed  in  powder  with  half  its  weight  of 
powdered  antimony  j  the  acid  of  the  fublimate 
begins  immediately  to  ad  upon  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony,  and  fumes,  extremely 
noxious,  arife  fo  copioufly,  that  the  utmoft 
circumfpedion  is  requifite  for  avoiding  them : 
the  mixture  being  fet  to  diftil  in  a  wide  necked 
retort,  with  a  fire  cautioufly  increafed,  the  anti- 
monial  regulus  arifes,  combined  with  the  acid 
into  a  thick  cauftic  liquor,  which  congeals,  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  appearance  like  ice. 
This  concrete,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air, 
imbibes  mioiflure  and  becomes  fluid :  it  may 
likewife  be  melted  down  from  the  neck  of  thq 
retort  by  cautioufly  applying  a  live  coal,  and 
afterwards  rendered  permanently  fluid  by  dif- 
tillation:]:  in  another  retort:  when  liquefied  in 
the  firft  way,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  corrofive  than 
in  the  other.  The  London  college,  in  their 
lafl:  difpenfatory,  have  direded  a  more  fimple 
method  of  making  this  preparation,  which  is. 


J  Cauftlcum 

antimoniale 

'uulgo. 

Butyrum 

antimonii 

Ph,  Ed. 

Antimonium 

STiuriatum 

Fh,  land. 


(a)  Stahl,  menf.  Decemb.     Opufc.  p.  505. 
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by  putting  gradually  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of 
powdered  crocus  of  antimony  and  two  pounds 
of  dried  fea  falt^  to  one  pound  of  pure  vitriolic 
acid  in  a  retort,  and  diftilling  with  a  fand  heat. 
The  matter  that  comes  over  is  to  be  expofed 
leveral  days  to  the  air  in  order  to  deliquefce, 
and  then  poured  off  clear.  The  ufe  of  this 
butter,  as  it  is  called,  is  for  confuming  fungous 
flelh,  and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers :  it  adts 
exceeding  quickly,  producing  an  efchar,  which, 
as  Boerhaave  obferves,  generally  feparates  the 
fame  day  it  is  formed. 

The  butter,  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  grows  milky,  and  depofites  its  metal, 
intimately  combined  with  a  portion  of  the  con- 
centrated acid,  in  form  of  an  exceeding  white 
powder.  The  powder,  repeatedly  wafhed  with  Mercurius 
water,  becomes  infipid,  but  ftill  retains  a  por-  ^"*' 
tion  of  the  acid,  and  operates,  in  the  dofe  of 
two  or  three  grains,  as  a  moll  violent  and  dan- 
gerous emetic. 

Spirit  of  nitre  dropt  into  butter  of  antimony, 
fb  long  as  it  occafions  any  effervefcence,  forms 
with  the  marine  acid  of  the  butter  an  aqua  regia, 
which  keeps  the  metal  perfectly  difTolved.  If 
this  folution  be  committed  to  diftillation,  the 
marine  acid  comes  over  firft,  and  a  little  of  the 
nitrous  after  it :  the  reft  of  the  nitrous  acid  may 
be  totally  expelled  from  the  remaining  powder^ 
by  calcining  it  in  a  crucible  for  half  an  hour  or  Bezoardlcum 
more  with  a  ftrong  red  heat.  Spirit  of  nitre,  "^i^erak. 
poured  on  the  mercurius  vitse,  in  like  manner 
expels  the  marine  acid,  and  is  itfelf  expelled  by 
fire.  The  calces  thus  obtained,  though  for- 
merly looked  upon  as  mediqines  of  great  virtue, 
are  equally  inacftive  with  thofe,  which  are  mor^ 
compendioufly  prepared  by  deflagrating  crude 
antimony  with  thrice  its  weight  of  nitre. 

After 
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After  the  diitillation  of  the  butter  of  antimony^ 
there  remains  in  the  retort  a  black  powder, 
connpoled  of  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate  and 
the  fulphuf  of  the  antimony.  This,  like  the 
ethiops  made  from  mercury  and  fulphur  dire6lly, 
on  being  urged  with  a  red  heat,  fublimes  into  a 
cinnabarine  mafs,  generally  darker  than  the 
common  cinnabar,  and  fomewhat  of  a  needled 
Cinnabaris  flrudurc.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  cin- 
antimomi.  n^bar  participates  of  the  metallic  matter  of  the 
antimony  i  but  experiment  fhews  that  it  does 
not,  and  that  its  difference  from  common  cin- 
nabar conlifts  wholly  in  its  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  fulphur.  Common  cinnabar, 
fublimed  with  a  little  frefh  fulphur,  becomes 
exadly  fimilar  to  that  of  antimony  j  and  cin- 
nabar of  antimony,  fublimed  from  a  little  iron 
filings,  or  fuch  other  fubllances  as  may  detain 
its  fuperfluous  fulphur,  becomes  the  fame  with 
common  cinnabar. 

Crystals  of  tartar,  boiled  in  water  with  the 
pure  regulus,  or  crocus,  or  glafs  of  antim.ony, 
diiTolve  a  part  of  the  metallic  matter,  fmall 
indeed,  but  fufficient  to  communicate  a  ftrong 
medicinal  impregnation:  the  glafs  is  faid  to 
dilTolve  more  eafily,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
than  the  other  preparations.  The  college  of 
London  dire6ts  a  pound  and  a  half  of  crocus  of 
antimony  to  be  boiled  with  two  pounds  of 
Antimonium  cryftals  of  tartar,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  for  a 
tartaniatum    q^j^j-j-gj.  Qf  ^^  hour;  the  liquor  to  be   filtered. 

Ph.  Land.         ^    .      ^         .  •         r       1  n    ii- 

and  after  due  evaporation  let  by  to  cryttaliize. 
Tartar,  erne- The  Edinburgh  college  now  direds  it  to  be 
tic. /w  anti- j^ade  in  the  following  manner.  Infufe  butter 
men.    h.     ,  ^^  j^ntimony  in  water  containing  as  much  fixed 

alkali    as    will    precipitate   all   the   antimony. 

Waih  aod  dry  ^his  precipitate^  and  boil  nine 

drams 
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drams  of  it  with  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  finely 
powdered  cryftals  of  tartar,  till  the  powders  are 
dilTolved.  Strain  the  iblution,  evaporate  to  a 
pellicle,  and  fet  it  to  cryilallize, 

A  vinous  folution  of  this  ialt  is  now  di reded  VInum  Antl- 
by  both   colleges  J    that   of  London   ordering  ^^'^^^J^^^' 
forty  grains  to  be  diilblved  in  two  ounces  of  yin.  e  Tar- 
boiling   water,    after    which,    eight   ounces   of  taro  Anti- 
mountain  wine  are  to  be  added  ^  and  that  o(J^on.P^,  Ed. 
Edinburgh  prefcribing  twtnty-four  grains  of  the 
fait  to  a  pound  of  the  wine. 

The  total  evaporation  of  the  Huid  appears 
the  befl  way  of  lecuring  uniformity  of  ftrength 
to  the  medicine  :  for  as  only  a  part  of  the  tartar  • 

is  faturated  with  the  metal,  and  as  the  part  thus 
fatu rated  is  more  foluble  than  the  reft,  fome  of 
the  unfaturated  tartar  is  apt,  in  cryftallizationj 
to  fhoot  by  itfelf  The  folubility  of  the  com- 
pound affords  one  of  the  beft  means  for  efli- 
mating  its  ftrength,  or  the  degree  of  its  impreg- 
nation  with  the  antimony.  Dr.  Saunders  re- 
lates fa)  that  an  ounce  of  cold  water,  about  the 
middle  temperature  of  the  air,  diffolved,  of 
fome  of  the  common  emetic  tartars  of  the  Ihops, 
not  thirty -two  grains,  or  one  fifteenth  its  own 
weight;  whereas,  of  a  well  faturated  fort,  which 
he  had  himfeif  prepared  by  long  boiling,  the 
fame  quantity  of  water  diffolved  fifty-two  grains, 
or  near  one  ninth  its  weight.  Perhaps  the  mofl 
certain  way  of  obtaining  a  faturateci  and  uniform 
preparation  of  this  kind  would  be,  to  digefl  the 
common  emetic  tartar  in  eight  times  its  weight, 
or  lefs,  of  cold  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtered 
yellow  folution  to  drynefs :  or  to  continue  the 
boiling  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  tartar  for 
twelve  hours  or  longer,  adding  water  enough 

faj  DiffertaiioinedkO'chmka  inaugtiral,  deantifnonio,p,  44, 

eccafionally 
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occafionally  to  keep  the  tartar  always  diflblved;, 
and  at  length  to  let  the  water  wafte  fo  far,  as 
not  to  exceed  eight  times  the  quantity  of  the 
tartar  employed,  after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be 
lufFered  to  cool,  and  then  filtered  and  eva- 
porated. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the  beil  of  the 
antimonial  emetics ;  as  containing  the  active 
part  of  the  antimony,  made  foluble  by  a  mild 
vegetable  acid,  which  does  not,  like  thofe  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  communicate  any  degree 
of  corrofivenefs :  the  dofe  is  from  two  or  three 
to  fix  or  eight  grains.  It  may  be  given  alfo  as 
an  alterative  or  diaphoretic,  in  dofes  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  or  half  a  grain  or  more  s  and 
added,  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  as  a 
ftimulus  to  the  milder  vegetable  cathartics.  It 
is  faid  that  cafia  diminilhes  the  power  of  this 
medicine,  but  probably  on  no  good  foundation. 
Moft  forts  of  vinous  liquors  contain  fo  much 
acid,  as  to  extrad,  in  a  fhort  time,  a  flrong 
Vinum  ar.ti-  impregnation,  from  the  antimonial  metal.  The 
moniale  Ph.  college  of  London  direcls  an  ounce  of  glafs  of 
ievW.  J  Ed,  ^ntij^ony  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  mountain  j 
that  of  Edinburgh,  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
glafs  to  fifteen  ounces  by  weight.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  thefe  or  much  greater  differences 
in  the  quantities,  affed  the  ftrength  of  the  pre- 
paration 5  the  fame  glafs  being  fufficient  to 
impregnate  many  frefh  portions  of  liquor.  Thefe 
tindures  have  been  chiefly  ufed,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  as  flrong  emetics : 
in  fmall  dofes,  as  thirty  to  fixty  drops,  they  ad 
commonly  as  diuretics  or  diaphoretics.  A  cafe 
is  related  in  the  Edinburgh  EfTays,  vol.  II.  in 
which  the  whey  made  with  a  gill  and  a  half  of 
antimonial  wine  produced  fleepinefs  without 
vomiting.     The  curd  had  the  fame  effedt. 

The 
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The  virulence  of  fome  of  the  antimonials  is 
greatly  abated,  by  intimately  mingling  them 
with  wax  or  refins.  Powdered  glafs  of  anti- 
mony, injected  into  one  eighth  its  weight  of 
melted  bees  wax,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  kept 
conftantly  llirring  for  half  an  hour,  becomes  fo  Vltrum  anti^ 
mild,  that  when  given  from  two  or  three  grains  [JJ^^^^ ^^ 
to  twenty,  it  occafions  for  the  mofl  part  only  a 
few  ftools,  or  a  flight  naufea  or  ficknefs,  and 
fometimes  produces  no  fenfible  evacuation.  This 
preparation  has  for  fome  time  been  celebrated 
in  dyfenteries :  feveral  inftances  of  its  good  fuc- 
cefs  in  thefe  cafes  are  related  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  medical  eifays. 

From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  antimonial 
medicines,  it  appears,  that  the  feveral  prepara- 
tions  of  this  mineral,  the  cauilic  butter  exclu- 
ded, differ  from  one  another  only  in  degree  of 
adtivity ;  and  that  the  greater  number  muft  vary 
in  ilrength,  from  fmall  and  unheeded  variations 
in  the  manner  of  preparing  them.  And  indeed, 
though  their  real  qualities  ihould  be  always  the 
fame,'  they  may  neverthelefs  operate  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  force;  from*  the  juices  in  the  firft 
palTages,  or  the  food  taken  during  their  ufe, 
occafioning  more  or  lefs  to  be  diffolved.  Some- 
times the  milder  preparations,  and  even  crude 
antimony  itlelf,  have,  from  acid  foods,  proved 
ftrongly  emetic ;  and  fometimes  the  more  a(5live 
have  lain  for  a  time  indolent  in  the  body,  and 
afterwards,  on  taking  the  flightell  acids,  fud- 
denly  exerted  unexpeded  violence.  Tindures 
of  the  pure  metallic  part  in  mild  vegetable 
acids  appear  to  be  the  mod  fafe  and  certain  of 
all  the  antimonials  3  and  capable  of  being  fo 
managed,  as  to  anfwer  all  the  falutary  purpofes 
that  can  be  rationally  expeded  from  any  prepa- 
ration 
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ration  of  this  mineral;  what  is  effeded  in  the 
others,  by  rendering  the  metal  more  or  lefs 
Ibluble,  being  here  "Obtained,  with  much  lefs 
uncertainty,  by  giving  a6tual  folutions  of  it  in 
larger  or  fmailer  dofes.  Whether  the  wine, 
recommended  by  Huxham^  or  the  tartarous 
folution>  is  the  mod  eligible,  experience  only 
can  determine.  It  is  certain  that  both  of  them^ 
as  commonly  prepared,  are  very  variable  in 
ilrength;  the  vinous  folution,  from  differences 
in  the  degree  of  acidity,  and  confcquently  in 
the  dilTolving  power,  of  the  wine  itfelf;  the 
tartarous,  from,  the  procefs  being  more  or  lefs 
ikilfuily  performed.  We  ought  therefore,  in 
prefcribing  thefe  preparations,  if  we  are  not 
well  aiTured  of  their  ftrength,  to  begin  with  a 
fmall  dofe,  and  gradually  increafe  it  according 
to  the  effedl. 

A  P  A  R  I  N  E. 

APARINE  vulgaris  C  B,  Philanthropus. 
GoosEGRASs  or  CLEAVERS  *.  a  (lender,  rough, 
annual  plant,  fpreading  upon  bufhes  and  flicking 
ro  whatever  it  touches ;  with  four-fquare,  brittle, 
jointed  ilalks  y  oblong  narrow  leaves,  fet  in 
form  of  a  ftar,  about  eight  at  a  joint ;  and  fmall 
whitifh  bell-lliaped  flowers,  followed  by  little 
round  burs. 

The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  aparine  yield  upon 
exprefTion  a  large  quantity  of  turbid  green  juice, 
which  when  depurated  becomes  clear  and  red- 
difh.  The  leaves  in  fubftance  have  no  fmell, 
and  very  little  taile :  the  juice  alfo,  in  its  dilute 
ftate,  feems  little  more  than  watery  and  herba- 
ceous ;  but  when  infpiffated  to  the  confidence 
of  an  extract,   it  afleds  the  organs    of  taile 

llrongly. 
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llrongly,  though  only  momentarily,  with  a  pun- 
gent faline  bitternefs. 

The  juice  of  this  herb  has  been  given,  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces,  as  an  aperient  in 
obftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  and  as  a  diuretic  in 
hydropic  cafes  and  fuppreffions  of  urine.  *This 
medicine  came  into  great  vogue  for  fcorbutic 
complaints  a  few  years  ago,  in  confequence  of 
a  letter  printed  in  the  news-papers.  It  was 
found  in  feveral  cafes  to  have  a  confiderable 
effe6b,  probably  merely  as  a  frefh  vegetable 
juice,  as  its  vifible  operation  manifefted  very 
little  adlivity.  It  feems  now  to  be  again  fallen 
into  negledt.         • 

APES. 

BEES.  This  infed,  dried  and  powdered, 
has  been  given  internally  as  a  diuretic,  and  ap- 
plied externally  (ground  with  honey  or  other 
like  fubilances)  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
hair-  Some  have  llightly  calcined  the  bee,  in 
a  clofe  veffel,  to  blacknefs,  and  efteemed  it, 
when  thus  prepared,  to  be  a  medicine,  in  fome 
cafes,  of  more  virtue;  a  faline  matter  being 
now  in  good  meal'ure  generated  by  the  fire, 
though  not  as  yet  extricated  from  the  other  prin- 
ciples.-— For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  bee  itfelf  prepared  or  unprepared, 
nor  is  it  ufed  in  pradtice :  the  valuable  produ6ls, 
which  this  infe<5t  affords,  honey  and  wax,  will 
be  treated  of  in  their  places. 

APIUM. 

APIUM  paluftre  £2?  apium  officinarum  C,  B, 
Eleojelinum,  Apium  graveolens  Linn,  Smallage  : 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  bright  green  winged 

Vol.  L  I  leaves, 
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leaves,  cut  (lightly  into  three  roundifh  por~ 
tions,  ferrated  about  the  edges  :  the  feeds  are 
fmall,  oval,  plano-convex,  furrowed,  of  a  pale 
brownifh  or  afh  colour :  the  root  long,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  finger,  furnifhed  with  a 
nunnber  of  fibres,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It  is  biennial; 
flowers  in  Auguft ;  grows  wild  in  rivulets  and 
watery  places  5  and  is  frequendy  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

A  poifonous  plant,  the  cicuta  aquatica  or 
water  hemlock,  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
fame  places  with  wild  fmallage,  has  been  fome- 
times  miftaken  for  it.  This  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  by  its  leaves  being  deeply  divided, 
quite  to  the  pedicle,  into  three  long  narrow 
fharp  pointed  legments  \  whereas  thofe  of  fmall- 
age are  only  flightly  cut  into  three  roundifh  ob-- 
tufe  ones. 

The  frefh  roots  of  fmallage,  efpecially  when 
produced  in  its  native  watery  places,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  participate,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  ill 
quality  of  thofe  of  the  hemlock  kind,  and  to  be 
particularly  hurtful  to  epileptic  perfons  and 
pregnant  women.  They  have  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  acrid  tafle, 
weaker  than  thofe  of  the  roots  of  the  cicuta^  but 
fo  much  of  the  fame  kind,  as  to  countenance 
the  fufpicion,  that  the  frefh  roots  of  wild  fmall- 
age, if  taken  in  confiderable  dofes,  may  not 
be  entirely  innocent.  By  drying,  they  lole 
greateft  part  of  their  ill  flavour,  and  become 
fweetilli  ;  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  cicuta  alfo 
is  faid  to  be  abated  by  exficcation. 

The  dry  roots  of  fmallage  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  apozems,  as  aperients  and  diuretics, 
in  conjundion  commonly  with  the  other  aperient 

roots. 
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roots.  They  give  out  their  virtue,  together 
with  a  pale  yellow  colour,  both  to  watery  and 
Ipirituous  rnenitrua.  On  evaporating  the  watery 
infufion,  the  flavour  of  the  root  exhales,  and 
the  remaining  extrad  proves  unpleafantly  fweet- 
ifh.  The  fpirituous  tindture,  infpiffated,  yields 
an  extradl,  fomewhat  fweeter  and  lefs  ungrateful 
than  that  made  with  water,  and  of  a  flight 
warmth  or  pungency :  the  fmell  of  the  root, 
which  is  pretty  ftrong  in  the  watery  infufions, 
is  in  good  meafure  covered  by  fpirit  both  in  the 
tin6i:ure  and  extrad. 

The  feeds  of  fmallage  have  been  fometimes 
ufed  as  carminatives  and  aperients,  and  appear 
to  be  pofTelTed  of  greater  virtues  than  the  root. 
They  have  a  moderately  ftrong  grateful  fmell, 
and  a  warm  bitterifh  tafte.  Infufed  in  water, 
they  impart  to  it  very  little  of  their  flavour : 
diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  eflTential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  fmelling 
ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  feeds :  the  re- 
maining decodlion  is  unpleafantly  bitterifli. 
They  give  out  the  whole  of  their  tafte  and 
fmell  to  re6lified  fpirit,  and  tinge  the  menftruum 
of  a  yellowifli  colour:  the  fpirit,  diftilled  off 
from  the  filtered  tindure,  has  very  litde  of  the 
flavour  of  the  feeds ;  the  remaining  extract  is  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterilli  aromatic. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  improved,  by 
culture,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
thence  received  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  celery,  apium  duke  celeri  italorum  Tourn,  In 
this  ftate,  it  is  much  paler  coloured,  quite 
white  towards  the  roots,  of  a  pleafant  fweetifli 
fomewhat  warm  tafte,  without  any  thing  of  the 
ill  flavour  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  common 
I  %'  fmallage. 
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fmallage.     Ray  obferves,  that,  if  negle<5led  for 
a  few  years,  it  degenerates  into  fmallage  again. 

The  roots  of  celery  lofe  in  drying  about  two 
thirds  of  their  weight:  the  matter  which  exhales 
appears  to  be  mere  water.  The  dried  roots, 
digeiied  in  redified  fpirit,  with  a  heat  a  little 
below  boiling,  foon  give  out  the  whole  of  their 
a6live  matter,  and  become  infipid.  The  tinc- 
ture, which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  depolites,  on 
Handing  for  fome  weeks,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  truly  faccharine  white  flakes  :  iofpilTated^ 
it  yields  a  whitifh  extradl,  of  a  grateful  warm 
aromatic  fweetnefs.  An  extrad  made  by  water 
is  likewife  confiderably  fweet,  but  has  nothing 
of  the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  Ipirituous 
extrad. 

The  feeds  of  celery  are  much  inferiour  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  rhofe  of  fmallage ;  and  the 
feveral  preparations  of  them  are  proportionably 
weaker  and  lefs  grateful :  the  elTential  oil,  in 
which  the  tafte  and  flavour  are  concentrated,  is 
far  lefs  pungent  than  the  oil  of  fmallage  feeds^ 
and  of  very  little  fmell.  Thus  one  part  of  the 
plant  degenerates  in  its  quality,  in  proportion 
as  the  other  is  improved. 

A  ^  U  A, 

A^jE  communes.  Aqua  nivalis,  plu- 
vialisy  Jluvialisy  fontana.  Common  waters  % 
fnow^  rain,  river,  fpring  waters. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  much  the 
purity  of  waters  is  conducive  to  health;  and 
how  greatly,  though  by  infenfible  degrees,  the 
human  body  muft  neceflarily  be  afi^eded,  by 
minute  quantities  of  infalubrious  matters  in  this 
viniverfal  diluent,  and  vehicle  of  all  our  ahmcnt. 

Among 
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Among  the  common"  tefts  of  the  purity  of 
water,  the  leaft  fallacious  are,  its  being  per- 
fedly  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  and  void  of  frnell 
and  tafte;  its  diffolving  foap  into  a  fmooth 
lather  -,  boiling  pulfe  tender  j  not  changing  the 
colour  of  fyrup  of  violets  or  the  juices  of  other 
blue  flowers i  and  its  mingling  with  alkaline  and 
with  acid  liquors,  with  folution  of  fulphur  in 
alkalies,  and  folution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  without  precipitation  or  change  of  tranf- 
parency.  Thefe  trials  ferve  to  diftinguifh,  in 
moil  cafes,  whether  waters  contain  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  foreign  matters,  but  what 
the  particular  matters  are,  they  never  can  dif- 
cover,  different  fubftances  exhibiting,  in  the 
feveral  experiments,  fimilar  phenomena:  thus 
blue  juices  are  changed  red  by  alum  as  well  as 
by  acids,  and  green  by  the  calcareous  marine 
fait  as  well  as  by  alkalies. 

To  determine,  with  any  degree  of  precifion, 
the  contents  of  waters,  a  quantity  of  the  water 
is  to  be  evaporated,  in  clean  glafs  vefTels,  with 
a  heat  fcarcely  exceeding  that  which  the  hand 
can  fupport;  that  the  folid  contents  may  be 
procured  by  themfelves,  with  as  little  danger 
as  poflible  of  the  extrication  or  tranfpofition  of 
any  of  their  principles.  The  dry  matter  being 
digefted  in  a  little  pure  diftilled  water,  a  faline 
fubftance  is  commonly  extraded  by  the  water, 
and  an  earthy  one  is  left,  no  longer  diflblublc 
in  aqueous  menftrua. 

The  earthy  matter  is  commonly  not  one 
limple  earth,  but  a  combination  of  two  or 
more:  i.  aluminous  earthy  diftinguiflied  by  its 
diflblving  in  the  vitriolic  acid  into  an  auftere 
liquor,  2.  magnefta,  diffolving  in  the  fame  acid 
into  a  bitter  liquor  3  3.  calcareous  earthy  not 
diffolving  at  all  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  but  readily 
I  3  ia 
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in  the  nitrous  and  marine,  from  both  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic  j  4.  Jelenites^  not 
dilToluble  in  any  acid,  till  ftrongly  calcined  in 
conta6t  with  burning  fuel,  by  v*^hich  procefs  it 
is  reduced  to  calcareous  earth ;  5.  fome  of  the 
abfolutely  indijfoluble  earths,  whofe  particular 
fpecies,  in  the  fmall  quantities  wherein  they  are 
obtained  in  thefe  kinds  of  experiments,  it  is 
difficult  and  of  little  importance  to  determine. 
The  two  firft  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  refidua 
of  waters ;  the  others  are  frequent,  perhaps  - 
univerfal. 

The  faline  fubftances  are^  the  mineral  fixC 
alkali,  natron-,  the  vitriolic  acid,  combined 
with  this  alkali  into  Jal  mirahile^  or  with  mag- 
nefia  mio  Jal  catharticus,  or  with  the  aluminous 
earth  into  alum'-,  the  nitrous  acid,  combined 
with  the  alkali  into  nitre  (a)^  or  with  fome  of 
the  foluble  earths  into  nitrous  Jalts ;  the  marine 
acid,  combined  with  the  alkali  into  common  Jalty 
or  with  foluble  earths  into  muriatic  Jalts ;  or  a 
volatile  alkali  combined  with  the  acids  into 
mnmoniacal  Jalts  (fee  the  refpedlive  falts)  *  (h)^ 

The 

(a)  Leigh,  natural  hiji,  of  Lane  a/hire  ^  l^c,  p,  39. 

*  (b)  Another  medium  by  which  mineral  fubftances  may 
be  rendered  foluble  in  water  is  fix  able  air,  or  gas.  This 
^matter  is  found  to  be  contained  in  large  quantity  in  many 
mineral  waters,  particularly  fuch  as  are  diftinguifhed  by 
a  brifk  fharp  tafte,  and  the  property  of  fparkling  when 
poured  out.  From  fome  experiments  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Cavendifh  (Philof.  Tranf,  Vol.  hVII.)  it  was  found,  that 
calcareous  earth  could  be  diffolved  in  water  impregnated 
with  fixable  air ;  and  it  appeared  probable,  that  this  com- 
bination adually  takes  place  in  the  compofition  of  Rath- 
bone-place  water.  Mr.  Lane,  in  Vol.  LIX.  of  the  Philof. 
Tranf  has  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  fame  kind  of 
gas  will  render  iron  foluble  in  pure  water,  without  any 
other  addition ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  with  fufiicient 
probability,  that  a  part  at  leaft  of  the  iron  in  the  chalybe- 
ate 
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The  common,  muriatic  and  nitrous  falts  are 
frequent;  nitre,  alum,  fal  mirabile,  and  am- 
moniacal  falts  very  rare. 

Mod  of  thefe  falts  may,  by  careful  cryftalli- 
zation,  be  feparated  in  their  proper  form  :  they 
may  like  wife  be  diftinguilhed,  however  blended 
together,  by  additions.  i.  The  fixt  alkali, 
unfaturated,  is  known  by  its  raifing  an  effer- 
vefcence  with  fpirit  of  fait.  2.  The  (pecies  of 
acid  is  diftinguifhed,  by  adding  to  the  exficca- 
ted  mafs  a  little  oil  of  vitriol :  if  the  acid  is  the 
marine,  it  will  be  expelled  in  white,  and  if  the 
nitrous,  in  red  vapours ;  but  if  it  is  the  vitrio- 
lic, no  change  will  enfue.  The  marine  acid 
may  likewife  be  known,  by  the  compound  en- 
abling pure  aqua  fortis  to  diilblve  gold  leafi  or 
a  mark  made  with  gold  on  a  touchftone ;  the 
nitrous,  by  its  deflagrating,  when  ignited,  on 
the  contad  of  any  inflammable  matter;  the 
vitriolic,  by  its  precipitating  any  folution  of 
calcareous  earth,  as  of  chalk  in  aqua  fortis,  and 
the  precipitate  being  a  felenites,  or  not  dillb- 
luble  in  frefh  aqua  fortis.  3.  The  bails,  or 
fubftance  combined  with  the  acid  in  the  faHne 
compound,  is  found,  by  adding  to  a  folution 

ate  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  which  are  known  to 
abound  with  iixable  air,  is  held  in  folution  by  means  of  this 
principle.  This  fuppofition  well  explains  feveral  of  the 
phenomena  of  thefe  waters ;  as  particularly  their  fpeedy 
decompofition  in  the  open  air,  when  this  very  volatile  prin- 
ciple is  diflipated.  The  above  concluiions  are  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Brownrigg's  experimental  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  elaftic  fpirit  contained  in  the  Pouhon  water  and  other 
aciduU,  Philof.  Tranf.  Vol.  LV,  and  LXIV.  In  order  to 
detedl  the  prefence  of  this  matter  in  waters,  fome  of  the 
water  mull  be  boiled  in  a  clofe  velTel,  from  which  a  tube 
is  carried,  having  a  bladder  tied  to  its  extremity.  The 
air  expelled  by  the  heat  will  enter  the  bladder,  and  may 
then  be  examined  by  the  proper  tefts  of  iixable  air.  Vid. 
Asr  Jijius* 
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of  the  matter,  a  little  folution  of  fait  of  tartar, 
or  any  other  fixt  alkaline  fait :  if  the  bafis  is  a 
fixt  alkali,  no  change  will  enfue;  if  an  earth, 
it  will  precipitate ;  if  a  volatile  alkali,  a  pun- 
gent fmell  will  difcover  it. 

The  pureft  of  the  connnaon  waters  is  that  of 
fnow,  carefully  collected  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, or  on  an  open  plain.  A  gallon,  flowly 
evaporated  or  diftilled,  leaves  only  two  or  three 
grains  of  folid  matter.  Diftilled  water  itfelf 
leaves  nearly  as  much,  upon  a  fecond,  and 
upon  repeated  diftillations  j  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  refiduum  of  fnow  water,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  natural  ones,  is  brownifli 
and  faline;  whereas,  that  of  the  diftilled  is  a 
fine  white  earth,  void  of  faline  matter,  partly 
calcareous,  and  partly  indiflbluble.  Snow  wa- 
ter, kept  in  a  warm  place,  in  clean  glafs  velTels, 
not  clofely  ftopt  but  covered  from  duft,  ^c, 
becomes  in  time  putrid ;  though  in  well-ftopt 
bottles  it  remains  unaltered ;  I  have  feen  fome, 
which  after  keeping  for  many  years  was  per- 
fectly clear  and  taftelefs.  Diftilled  water  fuf- 
fers  no  alteradon  in  either  circumftance.  The 
faline  matter  of  fnow  water  is  commonly  of  the 
nitrous  kind,  compofed  of  the  acid  of  nitre 
united  with  calcareous  earth. 

The  next  in  purity  is  rain  water,  Colledled 
with  the  fame  precautions  as  the  foregoing, 
after  the  rain  has  continued  for  fome  time,  fo 
as  to  clear  the  air  from  infects  or  other  light 
bodies  that  may  float  in  it.  Neither  this  water 
nor  the  preceding  difcover  any  heterogeneity  on 
the  common  trials  with  acids,  alkalies,  foap, 
blue  vegetable  juices,  or  metallic  folutions,  till 
great  part  of  the  aqueous  fluid  has  been  fepa- 
rated  by  evaporation.     Evaporated  to  drynefs. 
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it  leaves  four  or  five  grains  of  folid  matter  on 
the  gallon.  Its  fait  is  often  nitrous,  and  its 
earth  in  great  part  calcareous. 

The  water  of  limpid  rivers  ftands  next  in 
purity;  and  proves,  though  not  equally  with 
the  two  preceding,  yet  fufficiently  foft,  and  fit 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  Rivers  are  for  the 
mod  part  purer  and  fofter  than  the  fprings  from 
which  they  are  fupplied;  at  a  diftance  from, 
than  near  to  the  fource ;  when  their  courfe  is 
rapid,  than  when  flov/. 

Of  fpring  waters,  there  are  fome,  Vv^hich  ap- 
proach in  purity  to  that  of  rain;  but  the  greater 
number  are  of  all  waters  the  hardefl  and  moft 
impure.  Some,  even  of  thofe  which  the  eye 
and  palate  judge  to  be  good  waters,  contain 
above  an  hundred  grains  of  folid  matter  on  the 
gallon.  The  faline  part  of  thefe  waters  is  moft 
commonly  nitrous  (aj  or  muriatic,  that  is, 
compofed  of  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids  united 
with  earth's:  on  adding  to  them,  by  little  and 
little,  a  folution  of  any  alkaline  fait,  the  liquor 
becomes  turbid  and  milky,  more  and  more, 
till  the  acid,  completely  neutralized  by  the 
alkali,  parts  with  all  the  earth,  which  on  (land- 
ing fetdes  to  the  bottom.  The  water  thus, 
eorreded,  though  really  no  purer  than  at  firil, 
is  found  perfedly  fofc  for  ceconomical  ufes,  and 
much  lefs,  if  at  all,  detrimental  to  health ;  its , 
pungent,  auftere,  earthy  fait,  being  now  con- 
verted into  a  mild  neutral  one. 

River  waters  generally  putrefy  fooner  than 
thofe  of  fprings :  during  the  putrefadion,  they 
throw  off  a  part  of  their  heterogeneous  matter, 
and  at  length  become  fweet  again  and  purer 

fa  J  Home,  experiments  on  bleaching.  Marggraf,  mem, 
de  Vacad*  desfcienc.de  Berlin ,  anno  175 1 . 

than 
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than  at  firft.  Hard  waters  are  remarkably 
indifpofed  to  corrupt,  and  even  preferve  putref- 
cible  fubftances  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time:  hence,  as  Dr.  Home  obferves,  they 
feem  to  be  beft  fitted  for  keeping  at  fea,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  are  fo  eafily  foftened  by  a  litde 
alkaline  fait. 

The  pureft  waters  foonefl:  freeze ;  hence  ice 
is  purer  than  the  water  that  remains  unfrozen : 
on  this  principle,  vinous  and  fome  faline  liquors 
may  be  freed  from  a  part  of  their  fuperfiuous 
water  by  gentle  congelation.  Ice,  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  lofes  of  its  weight,  its  fuperficial 
parts  being  diiTolved  or  abraded  by  the  motion 
of  the  atmofphere.  This  property  of  ice  was 
known  to  Hippocrates;  who,  imagining  not 
the  ice  in  its  whole  fubftance,  but  fome  of  its 
finer  and  lighter  parts  to  be  dilTipated,  was 
hence  led  unjuflly  to  condemn  both  melted  ice 
and  fnow  as  the  mofl  impure  of  all  waters. 

With  regard  to  the.  medicinal  powers  of 
pure  water,  litde  more  can  be  faid,  than  what 
is  too  obvious  to  require  being  mentioned. 
Simple  fluidity  -,  univerfal  innocence,  or  the 
abfence  of  every  quality  that  can  offend  the 
tendered  organ ;  mifcibility  with  all  the  animal 
juices,  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  health,  except  fat ; 
unfitnefs  to  dilute  or  mingle  with  them  when 
gready  thickened,  as  in  fome  difeafes ;  a  dif- 
pofition  to  pafs  off  by  the  cutaneous  pores, 
more  fpecdily  and  more  plentifully  than  by  the 
kidneys,  in  confequence  perhaps  of  its  tota! 
want  of  irritation  3  make  the  principal  part  of 
its  medical  character.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  the  mofl  commodious  medium 
for  applying  to  the  human  body  the  powerful 
agents,  heat  and  cold ;  of  which  the  one  ex- 
pands 
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pands  and  relaxes,  the  other  contrads  and  con- 
ftringes,  all  the  fluid  and  fofc  parts  of  the 
aninnal  machine. 
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The  medicinal  or  mineral  waters  participate 
more  or  lefs  of  the  earthy  and  faline  fubllances 
found  in  common  waters  3  with  generally  fome 
prevailing  ingredient  from  which  they  have 
received  their  names. 

I.  Aqu^  ALKALiNiE.  Alkaline  waters,  as 
that  of  Tilbury. 

The  waters  of  this  kind  are  impregnated 
chiefly  with  the  mineral  alkaline  fait,  and  with 
calcareous  earth;  both  which  readily  difcover 
themfelves  in  the  reflduum  left  upon  evapo- 
ration. 

The  Tilbury  water,  one  of  the  fl:rongefl:  per- 
haps of  this  clafs,  has  been  found  ferviceable, 
not  only  in  complaints  arifing  from  acidities  in 
the  firfl:  paflTages,  but  likewife  in  obftinate  alvine 
fluxes,  fome  cutaneous  defedations,  female 
weaknefles,  and  other  diforders  from  a  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  fibres :  it  generally  paflfes  off 
freely  by  urine  or  perfpiration,  and  fometimes, 
on  firfl:  taking,  purges  a  little.  It  may  be 
drank  to  the  quantity  of  a  quart  a  day,  or 
more ;  cold,  or  jufl:  warmed ;  by  itfelf,  or  with 
the  addition,  if  requiflte,  of  milk,  with  which 
it  perfedly  agrees.  It  does  not  bear  evapo- 
ration, or  a  boiling  heat ;  foon  growing  milky, 
and  depoflting  a  part  of  its  earth  and  virtue- 
In  clofe  veflfels,  it  keeps  well:  fome  that  had 
been  carried  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  brought 

back 
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back  again,  appeared  to  me  unaltered  in  all  its 
properties. 

2.     AqU^     CATHARTICiE     AMARiE.         Bitter 

purging  waters. 

These  waters  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  bitter 
tafte;  and  by  their  depofiting,  on  the  addition 
of  alkaline  fait,  a  copious  white  earth,  great 
part  of  which  is  found  to  be  magnefia.  The 
dry  matter,  left  upon  evaporating  them,  con- 
fifts  of  the  Jal  catharticus  amarusy  intermixed 
with  different  earths,  and  often  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  other  faline  matters.  The  quantity  of 
fait  differs  in  different  waters  s  fome  yielding 
fcarcely  two  drams,  and  others  an  ounce  or 
more  on  the  gallon.  One  of  the  ftrongeft  of 
the  purging  waters  in  this  kingdom  is  that  of 
Jeffop*s  Well  near  Kingflon,  of  which  a  pint 
left  on  evaporation  feventy-two  grains ;  Kilburn 
and  Cheltenham  waters  yielded  fixty-four 
grains  3  A6lon,  not  fifty  j  and  that  of  Epfom, 
lefs  than  forty. 

Thefe  waters  are  mild  and  gende  purgatives, 
operating  with  fufiicient  efficacy,  yet  in  general 
with  eafe  and  fafety;  rarely  occafioning  any 
gripes,  naufea,  or  lownefs.  They  may  likewife 
be  fo  managed  as  to  promote  the  animaL  fecre- 
tions  in  general,  and  prove  excellent  aperients 
and  attenuants  in  fundry  chronical  diforders. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  waters,  as  a  purgative,  is 
from  one  to  three  pints,  according  to  their 
flrength,  to  be  drank  by  a  little  at  a  time. 
Their  virtue  may  be  increafed,  by  diffolving 
in  the  water  fome  of  the  purified  fait,  or  other 
purgative  faline  fubftances,  as  the  artificial  fait 
of  Glauber,  foluble  tartar,  Rochelle  fait,  or 
manna :  additions  of  this  kind  are  more  eligible 

thaa 
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than  boiling  down  the  water,  as  its  flrength  is 
augmented  in  a  more  certain  ratio,  and  its  na- 
tural conflitution  preferved  entire.  To  render 
the  liquor  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and 
flomach,  fome  grateful  diflilled  water,  or  aro- 
matic tindure,  as  the  ti5fura  cardamomi^  may 
be  added :  ic  has  been  cuftomary  to  infufe  or 
boil  in  the  water  fome  aromatic  feeds,  as  thofe 
of  caraway :  but  very  little  of  the  virtue  of  the 
feeds  is  by  this  treatment  communicated  to  the 
water.  Their  tafte  is  excellently  covered  by 
honey.  As  alterants,  the  water  may  be  ufed 
for  common  drink  \  diluted  with  fimple  water, 
milk,  whey,  wine,  or  other  liquids,  fo  as  but 
juft  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

Thefe  waters  are  found  to  purge  more  in 
their  natural  Hate,  than  after  they  have  been 
boiled,  and  than  the  fait  obtainable  from  an 
equal  quantity  of  them.  They  contain,  befides 
the  purging  fait,  no  fmall  proportion  of  calca- 
reous earth.  Now,  if  a  folution  of  calcareous 
earth,  made  either  in  pure  water  or  in  acids,  be 
mixed  with  a  folution  of  the  purging  fait,  and 
the  liquor  evaporated ;  great  part  of  the  fait 
will  be  deilroyed,  its  acid  being  transferred 
from  its  own  earth  into  the  calcareous  earth, 
and  forming,  with  this,  a  concrete  neither  pur- 
gative nor  dilToluble,  namely  felenites.  As 
fuch  a  concrete  is  found  in  the  dry  refidua  of 
the  purging  waters,  we  may  prefume,  that  it 
owes  its  origin,  as  in  this  experiment,  to  the 
deflru61:ion  of  a  part  of  the  purgative  ingredi- 
ent; and  that  the  water  holds  naturally  a  greater 
quantity  of  fait,  than  can  be  extradled  from  it 
by  art. 

3.  Aqua  marina.     Sea  water. 

Sea 
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Sea  water  contains,  befides  the  common 
alimentary  fait,  a  portion  of  bitter  purging  falt^ 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  foregoing  waters,  and 
which  remains  diffolvcd  after  the  common  fait 
has  cryflailized.  After  the  purging  fait  alfo 
has  been  feparated,  there  remains  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  a  pungent  faline  liquor,  which  refufes 
to  cryflallize,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  folu- 
tion  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  marine  acid. 
The  quantity  of  fait  in  different  feas  varies, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  evaporation, 
and  acceflion  of  frefh  water,  from  about  one 
fiftieth  to  near  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of 
the  water. 

Sea  water  has  lately  come  into  efteem,  againft 
ftrumous  fwellings  and  obflrudions  of  the 
glands,  and  different  cutaneous  foulnelTes.  Dr. 
Ruffe]  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  flate 
of  glandular  fvvellings  it  is  improper ;  that 
where  the  tumor  tends  to  fuppuration,  it  does 
no  good  till  the  pus  is  difcharged  j  that  in  other 
circumflances  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  fervice, 
whether  for  refblving  the  tumor,  or  preventing 
a  frelh  fluxion  upon  the  parti  and  that  it  is 
ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  internal  glandulous 
parts,  as  thofe  of  the  mefentery,  the  liver,  ^c, 
as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  external.  It  has  been 
given  alfo  in  the  true  marine  fcurvy,  and  found 
to  promote  the  cure ;  though  incapable  of  con- 
quering the  difeafe  without  affiftances  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

The  dofe  of  fea  water  is  from  half  a  pint  to 
a  pint,  which  may  be  repeated  every  morning 
for  fome  m.onths.  In  thefe  dofes,  it  gently 
purges  the  belly,  promotes  alfo  the  other  ex- 
cretions, and  fomewhat  warms  and  flrengthens 
the  habit:  in  large  ones,  it  excites  vomiting. 
In  many  cafes,  bathing  in  the  water  is  advan- 

tageoufly 
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tageoully  joined ;  both  as  a  general  corroborant, 
and  as  a  topical  difcutient  and  antifeptic. 

This  water,  at  fiiil  taking,  is  apt  to  occafion 
great  drought  J  an  inconvenience  which  is  fel- 
dom  nauch  conn  plained  of  after  its  ufe  has  been 
continued  for  fome  time,  and  which  may  in 
good  meafure  be  palliated  by  fleeping  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  drank.  It  is  apt  likewife,  in 
fome  conflitutions,  to  produce  immoderate 
heat ;  and  even  when  ufed  only  externally,  an 
uneafmefs  and  itching  of  the  fldn  :  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  refrained  from  in  all  inflammatory 
cafes,  and  in  habits  prone  to  phlogofes.  , 
Among  all  the  common  faline  bodies,  to  heat 
and  to  dry  feem  to  be  qualities  peculiar  to  the 
marine  fait. 

4.  Aqu^  CHALYBEATiE.  Chalybeate  or  fleei 
waters ;  as  thofe  of  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Tunbridgej 
Iflington,  &c. 

These  waters  difcover  their  being  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  by  ftriking  a  blue  colour  with 
a  folution  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  that  have  been 
calcined  with  animal  coals,  or  with  a  tin6lure 
made  by  digeiling  the  pigment  called  Pruffian 
blue  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits :  this  lail  prepa- 
ration is  preferable  to  the  other,  as  it  may  be 
faturated  more  completely  with  that  m.atter 
which  tinges  dillblved  iron  blue. 

Iron  in  waters  is  difcovered  alfo  by  the  pur- 
plilh,  bluifh,  or  blackifli  colour,  which  they 
aiTume  on  the  addition  of  certain  vegetable 
aflringents,  among  which  powdered  galls  are 
the  mofh  eligible.  This  laft  method  of  trial, 
which  is  that  commonly  made  ufe  of,  diftin- 
guifhes  as  minute  proportions  of  iron  as  the 
firft,  provided  the  liquor  contains  no  more  acid 

than 
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than  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  metal  diffolved  ^  . 
but  if  the  quantity  of  acid  is  very  large^  aftrin- 
gents  give  no  notice  of  the  iron^,    whereas  the 
tindlure  of  PruiTian  blue  difcovers  it  univerfally. 

Chalybeate  waters  appear  to  differ  froni  one 
another,  not  only  in  the  degree,  but  in  the 
ipecies,  of  their  impregnation. 

Some  refembie  a  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron 
made  in  common  fpring  water.  Like  that 
folution,  they  ftrike  a  blue  or  black  colour  with 
galls,  depofite  on  (landing  fome  of  their  iron  in 
an  ochery  form.,  but  retain  great  part  of  it  for  a 
length  of  timic,  and  yield  on  evaporation  a 
faline  m.atter,  which  communicates  a  ferrugi- 
neous  impregnation  to  frefh  water,  and  which 
appears  to  be  a  true  vitriol  of  iron.  From 
fome  waters,  as  that  of  Hartfell  in  Scotland, 
the  vitriol  has  been  cryilallizedf^^  in  its  proper 
form. 

Others  refembie  a  folution  of  the  fame  vitriol 
with  an  admixture  of  natron  or  the  mineral  fixt 
alkaline  fait.  Like  fuch  a  mixture  f^J,  they 
ftrike,  when  frefh,  a  purple  colour  with  galls, 
depofite  the  whole  of  their  iron  in  a  very  little 
time,  and  yield  on  evaporation,  not  a  vitriol  or 
chalybeate  fait,  but  a  fait  compofed  of  the  acid 
of  vitriol  and  alkali:  fome,  as  that  of  Geron- 
llerre  at  Spa,  yield  alfo  a  litde  pure  alkali  (c), 
befides  what  is  fatiated  with  acid.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  in  artificial  mixtures  of  alkalies 
with  folutions  of  vitriol,  or  other  metallic  folu- 

(aj  Edinb.  ejf,  and  ohf,  fhyf,  l^  lit,  i.  346. 

(h)  That  an  alkaline  addition  is  neceflary,  to  make 
folutions  of  vitriol  ftrike  with  galls  the  purple  colour  that 
chalybeate  waters  do,  is  a  difcovery  of  Mr.  Reynolds^ 
exper^  en  a  chalybeate  iA;ater  near  Bromley  in  Kent. 

(c)  ^^iiy,  fjnopf.  323. 
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tions  made  in  acids,  (and  pofiibly  fonnething  of 
the  fame  kind  may  obtain  alfo  in  the  natural,) 
if  the  veflei  is  immediately  ftopt,  fo  as  to  have 
no  vacuity  after  the  inftant  of  mixture  -,  the 
acid  and  the  alkali  have  no  a6tion  on  o^ie 
another  (b  long  as  they  are  kept  confined,  that 
is,  fo  long  as  the  extrication  of  air,  the  com- 
mon concomitant  of  their  mutual  adion,  is  pre- 
vented :  but  as  foon  as  the  veffel  is  opened,  or 
the  contained  air  has  an  opportunity  of  efcaping, 
the  alkali  begins  to  abforb  the  acid,  a  fparkling  ^ 
or  elfervefcence  enfues,  greater  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantities  of  the  two,  and  the 
metal,  thus  diveiled  of  its  acid  folvent,  preci* 
pitates  (aj. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
fpeedy  feparation  of  the  ferrugineous  matter  of 
waters  is  owing  univerfally  to  an  alkaline  pre- 
cipitant. Solutions  of  pure  vitriol  in  pure 
water  depoiite  a  part  of  their  iron  fpontaneouflyi 
and  if  the  folutions  be  fo  far  diluted,  as  to  ftrike 
with  ailringents  a  colour  little  more  than  per- 
ceptible,  they  will  lofe  fo  much  in  a  few  hours 
as  to  exhibit  with  the  famx  aftringents  no  tinge 
at  ail. 

In  general,  a  blue  or  black  colour  produced 
with  galls  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
the  abfence  of  alkaline  fait  j  and  a  purple,  as 
a  m.ark  that  either  the  water  originally  con* 
tained  an  alkali,  or  has  become  alkalefcent  or 
verging  to  putrefadion  by  {landing.  On  the 
fame  principle,  a  degree  of  alkalefcence,  or  of 
tendency  to  corruption,  in  common  waters, 
very  far  too  minute  to  be  fenlible  on  any  other 
known  trial,    may  be  made  confpicuous;  viz. 

(a)  A  difcQ^ery  cf  Mr.  SchefFer,  Suenjka  n^etenjk,  mad. 
handl,  1753. 

Voi,.  I.  ,    K  b)- 
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by  the  water,  when  impregnated  with  a-  little 

vitriol,  as  a  grain  or  two  to  a  pint,  ftriking  a> 

purple  colour  with  galls. 

The  fpontaneous  reparation  of  the  iron,  which 
happens  in  many  of' the  chalybeate  waters,  and 
which,  though  it  may  be  retarded,  cannot  be 
prevented  by  any  care  in  flopping  the  bottles, 
after  the  waters  have  been  once  expofed  to  the 
air,  renders  them  unfit  for  long  keeping  or  car- 
riage.    A  fmall  addition  of  any   acid  prevents 

^  the  feparation,  even  in  thofe  whofe  virtues  are 
naturally  the  m.oil:  fugitive :  it  is  fufpedled,  that 
the  chaiybeates  brought  from  Germany  have 
commonly  this  artificial  impregnation. 

Thefe  waters  are  ufed,  like  other  chaiybeates, 
in  debilities  and  laxities  of  the  ftomach,  chylo- 
poietic  organs,  and  of  the  vifcera  in  general ; 
in  decays  of  conftitution  -,  in  cachedic,  chioro- 
tic,  and  other  like  indifpofitions.  Where  they 
pafs  freely,  they  are  accounted  more  invigora- 
ting than  the  artificial  preparations  of  iron,  and 

•  lefs  liable  to  diforder  particular  conftitutions : 
many  of  them  however  are  ,more  apt  to  fail  of 
taking  due  effe6t,  on  account  perhaps  of  the 
acid  Iblvent  being  more  difpofed  to  quit  the 
metal.  Some  of  them  are  rarely  obferved,  and 
fome  fcarcely  ever,  to  give  any  black  tinge  to 
the  feces,  though  drank  in  large  quantity  ; 
a  phenomenon  which  may  perhaps  be  afcribed 
to  their  depofiting  their  iron  in  the  firft  paflages 
in  an  indifToluble  and  inadiive  Hate,  rather  than 
to  the  caufe  which  fome  have  afligned,  their 
carrying  it  entire  into  the  blood.  They  are 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  two-  or  three  pints  or 
more  in  a  day,  divided  into  different  dofes;  and 
require  the  fam^e  caution  in  their  ufe  as  the 
artificial  chaiybeates. 

5.  Aqu.-s 
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5.  Aqui^:  cupREiE.  Cupreous  waters;  as 
thoih  of  Neufol  in  Hungary,  and  Wicklow  in 
Ireland. 

These  waters,  which  are  little  other  than  a 
folution  of  vitriol  of  copper,  and  thofe  which 
contain  a  nnuch  fmaller  proportion  of  that  metal 
blended  with  vitriol  of  iron  and  other  ingredients, 
.  betray,  their  cupreous  impregnation,  by  ftaining 
a  poliflied  iron,  immerfed  in  them,  X)f  a  copper 
colour,  and  by  ftriking  a  blue  with  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirits.  Some  of  them  have  been  ufed, 
like  other  venereal  folutions,  as  external  deter- 
gents. Some,  more  flighdy  impregnated  with 
the  copper,  have  been  taken  internally  as  eme- 
tics, purgatives,  and  deobilruents  -,  a  pra6tice 
which  appears  much  too  hazardous  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

All  the  mineral  waters  we  know  of,  are  im- 
pregnated with  more  or  fewer  of  the  foregoing 
ingredients,  combined  in  various  proportions. 
The  hot  waters  called  therms  or  baths,  have 
not,  as  fuch,  any  peculiar  impregnadon  ;  their 
heat  depending,  not  upon  an  intrinfic,  but  an 
external  caufe :  the  hot  fprings  of  Tosplitz  in 
Germany  appear,  from  Hoffinan's  experiments 
upon  them,  to  be  no  other  than  fimple  water. 
Of  the  waters  called  fulphureous,  or  thofe  which 
have  a  fetid  fmell  refembling  that  of  fulphure- 
ous folutions,  there  are  feveral  which  do  not 
feem  to  contain  any  a6lual  fulphur :  nor  is  there 
any  a(ftual  fulphur  in  the  extremely  fetid  and 
diffufive  vapour,  which  arifes  from  folutions  of 
fulphur  itfelf  during  their  precipitation  with 
acids.  Analogous  to  this,  perhaps,  is  the  ful- 
phureous impregnation  of  certain  waters.  The 
nature  and  medicinal  efFedls  of  this  fubdle  volatile 
K  2  principle 
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principle  are  little  known;  the  fiilphiireous 
waters  containing,  at  the  fame  time,  other 
active  ingredients.  There  are  likewife  waters 
which  appear  to  be  innpregnated  vnth  fulphur 
in  its  whole  fubftance,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  prefumed  to  participate  of  the  virtues  of  the 
artificial  foliations  of  that  concrete. — For  the 
analyfes  and  ufes  of  particular  waters,  the  reader 
may  confult  Dr.  Rutty's  fynopfis. 

J^UILEGIA 

J^ILEGIA  Pharm,  Parif,  Aquikia.  Aqui- 
Una.  Aqiiilegia  flore  ftmflki  J,  B,  Aquilegia 
vulgaris  Limi.  Columbine  :  a  plant  with  flen- 
der  reddiih  ftalks,  and  bluifh  green  leaves,  in 
fhape  fomewhat  roundifh,  with  feveral  flight 
indentations,  and  one  or  two  deep  ones.  The 
flower,  commonly  blue,  fometimes  red  or  white, 
confifts  of  five  irregular  petala,  each  of  which  is 
fuppofed  to  refemble  a  flying  eagle  or  pigeon 
(aquila  or  columba)  whence  the  names  of  the 
plant :  the  flower  is  followed  by  five  pods,  full 
of  Ihining  black  oval  feeds.  It  is  perennial^ 
grows  wild  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  of  columbine  have  been  com- 
mended, in  fubftance  and  in  emulfion,  as  an. 
anthelmintic,  as  an  aperient  in  the  jaundice,  and 
for  promoting  the  eruption  of  the  mxafles  and 
fmall  pox.  Their  fenfible  qualities  afford  little 
foundation  for  thefe  kinds  of  virtues,  as  they  do 
not  feem  to  differ  materially  from  thofe  of  the 
cold  feeds  fo  called  5  the  columbine  feeds  being 
only  fomewhat  more  mucilaginous,  and  accom- 
panied with  fomewhat  of  a  difagreeable  relifh. 

The  virtues  afcribed  to  a  tindure  of  the 
flowers,  as  an  antiphlogiflic,  and  for  ftrengthen- 
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Ing  the  gums  and  deterging  fcorbutic  ulcera- 
tions in  the  mouth,  appear  to  be  better  founded; 
the  tindure  being  made  with  an  addition  of  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  differing  litde  from  our 
officinal  tin6ture  of  rofes.  The  flowers  them- 
felve3,  and  the  conferve  and  diflilled  water  of 
them  dire6ted  in  fome  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
are  infignificant. 

ARANEARUM  "TELM. 

COBWEBS.  Thefe  are  applied  by  the 
common  people  for  flopping  the  bleeding  of 
wounds;  which  they  effecl:,  not  by  any  ftyptic 
povver,  but  by  adhering  to  the  part,  and  clofing 
the  orifices  of  the  veiTels. 

ARGEN'tlNA. 

ARGENTINA,  Potentilla,  Anjerina.  Fenta- 
phylloides  argenteum  datum  feu  fotentilla  'Tourn, 
Potent  ilia  anferina  Linn.  Silverweed  or  wild 
tansy:  a  low  creeping  plant,  with  winged 
leaves,  (jpmpofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of 
oblong  indented  fegments  fet  along  a  middle 
rib,  with  fmaller  portions  between,  green  above, 
and  covered  with  a  filver-colourcd  down  under- 
neath ;  the  flowers,  which  rife  on  long  pedicles 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  are  compofed, 
each,  of  five  gold-coloured  petals  with  a  nuoi- 
ber  of  threads  in  the  middle,  and  followed  by  a 
fmall  clufl:er  of  naked  feeds.  It  is  perennial ; 
common  by  the  fides  of  rivulets  and  in  moifl 
uncultivated  places  -,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  argentina  have  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  fl:rong  aftrin gents,  and  recom- 
mended  as   fuch  in  fluxes  and  haemorrhages. 
K   ?  That 
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That  they  have  an  aftringcnt  quality  is  manifeft 
to  the  tafte,  and  from  their  ftriking  a  black 
colour  with  folutions  of  chalybeate  vitriol:  but 
in  the  leaves  in  fubftance,  whether  frefh  or  dry, 
and  in  their  infufions,  deco6lions,  and  expreffed 
juice,  the  preparations  which  have  been  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of,  the  aftringency  is  very  weak; 
and  even  the  extra6ls  made  from  them,  by 
water  and  by  rciStified  fpirit,  in  which  all  their 
a61:ive  matter  is  concentrated,  are  only  among 
the  milder  iiyptics  or  corroborants.  The  fpiri- 
tuous  extra6l  is  ftronger  than  the  watery,  and  in 
proportionably  fmaller  quantity. 

ARGEN'TUM, 

ARGENrUM  Pharm.  Lond.^  Edinb,  Sil» 
VER :  a  white  raetal  s  becoming  yellow,  and  at 
length  black,  from  the  vapour  of  fulphureous 
folutions  and  of  putrefying  matters ;  extremely 
malleable ;  near  eleven  times  fpecifically  heavier 
than  water;  fufible  in  a  bright  red  heat;  fixt 
and  indefi:ru6tible  in  the  fire ;  foluble,  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  into  a  limpid  liquor,  wl^ich  flains 
the  folid  parts  of  animals  black ;  not  foluble, 
^  by  m.oderate  digeflion,  in  the  marine  or  vitri- 
olic acid ;  precipitable  by  thefe,  acids  from  its 
folution  in  the  nitrous. 

The  greateil  quantities  of  this  metal  are 
found  in  the  mines  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  com- 
monly jn  fmall  grains  and  filaments,  embedded 
in  different  earths  and  flones ;  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  pulverization,  ablution  with  water, 
and  amalgamation  with  mercury.  Several  mines 
in  England,  Gernriany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  afford  filver ;  rarely  native,  or  in  dif- 
tinguifhable  maffes;  commonly  reduced  to  a 
fface  of  ore^  of  a  red,  or  of  a  yellow  or  brown, 

or 
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or  of  a  dufky  leaden  or  black  colour,  by -an 
intinaate  admixture  of  arfenic,  or  fulphur,  or 
both ;  from  which  it  cannot  be  extraded  by 
quickfilver,  but  which  are  diffipated  by  calci- 
nation, fo  as  to  leave  the  filver  feparable  from 
the  remaining  earth  by  fufion. 

Crude  filver,  however  comminuted  or  at- 
tenuated, has  not  been  obferved  to  produce  any 
medical  eflPedl  -,  though  abundance  of  virtues 
were  afcribed  to  it  by  the  credulity  of  former 
times.  It  is  not  fokible  in  any  of  the  fluids  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  diflblves,  by  the  alTillance  of  a  rrioderate 
heat,  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  pure  aqua 
fortis :  the  folution,  duly  exhaled  and  fet  in  the 
cold,  cryilalUzes  into  thin  colourlefs  tranfparent 
plates.  The  cryftals,  or  the  dry  matter  left  Argent,  nl- 
upon  infpiflating  the  folution,  melt  in  a  mode- ^^^^^"^  ^■^v 
rate  fire,  and  on  cooling  form  a  dark  coloured  qI^^^^^^^ 
cauftic  mafs.  This  preparation  is  in  common  lunareP/^'.j^^* 
ufe  for  confuming  warts  and  callofities ;  but  is 
lefs  fit  for  fuch  purpofes  as  require  a  confider- 
able  quantity  to  be  applied,  as  the  laying  open 
of  impofthumations,  being  apt  to  liquefy  by  the 
moifture  of  the  (kin,  and  fpread  beyond  the 
limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  operate.  For 
the  greater  conveniency  of  ufing,  it  is  caft  into 
oblong  flender  pieces,  either  in  iron  pipes  heated 
and  greafed,  or  in  holes  made  by  fome  fmooch 
inftrument  in  a  lump  of  tempered  tobacco-pipe 
clay :  each  piece  is  wiped  clean,  and  wrapt  in 
dry  foft  paper.  The  matter  is  to  be  poured 
out  as  foon  as  it  flows  thin :  if  kept  a  little  too 
long  in  fufion,  it  becomes  too  thick  to  run  into 
the  mould,  and  parts  with  fo  much  of  its  acid 
as  not  to  be  fufliciently  corrofive :  by  a  longer 
K4  continuance 
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continuance  of  the  fire,  all  the  acid  is  gradually 
difTipated,  and  a  lump  of  pure  filver  remains. 

A  preparation  fomewhat  lefs  cauftic  than  the 
foregoing,  is  recommended  internally  by  An- 
gelus  Sala,  Boyle,  and  others,  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, and  as  a  purgative  in  hydropic  and 
inveterate  ulcerous  difeafes.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  cryfbals  of  fiiver  are  diflblvcd  in  water,  and 
mingled  with  a  folution  of  equal  their  weight 
of  nitre :  this  mixture  is  evaporated  to  drynefs, 
and  the  refiduum  calcined  with  a  gentle  heat, 
juft  not  fufficient  to  melt  it,  and  kept  continu- 
ally ftirring,  till  no  more  fumes  arife.  Boer- 
Piliilalunaris,  haave  affures  us,  that  two  grains  of  this  prepa- 
ration, made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
a  little  fugar;  and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
fome  warm  water  fweetened  with  a  little  honey 
being  drank  immediately  after,  purge  gently 
without  griping,  and  bring  av/ay  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  almoft  without  the  patient's  per- 
ceiving it.  He  neverthelefs  cautions  againft 
the  too  liberal  or  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine, 
and  obferves,  that  by  its  corrofive  quality  it 
weakens  the  bowels,  particularly  the  ftomach, 
and  that  therefore  proper  corroborants,  as  rob 
of  juniper  berries,  ought  to  be  interpofed.  Even 
with  this  affiftance,  however,  it  is  at  beft 
a  dangerous  medicine,  and  asfuch  defervedly 
Hands  excluded  from  pradice. 

ARGENTUM    VIVUM. 

HTBRARGTRUS  Pharm,  Lond,  Hydrar^ 
gyrus  ^  Argent  urn  vivum,  Mercurius,  Pharm,  Edinb. 
Mercury  or  quicksilver  :  an  opake  filver- 
coloured  metallic  fluid,  appearing  to  the  eye 
like  melted  lead  or  tin;  about  fourteen  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water  \  not  con- 

srealable 
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gealable  by  the  greateil  known  degree  of  natu- 
ral cold  (a)  ;  totally  exhaling,  by  a  heat  below 
jgnition,  in  fubtile  fumes,  which  condenfe  into 
running  mercury  again. 

Quickfilver  is  fometimes  found  in  th^  earth 
in  its  fluid  form,  and  is  then  called  virgin  mer- 
cury; but  for  the  moft  part  it  is  intimately 
blended  with  fulphur  or  earthy  matters  into  a 
ftate  of  ore.  The  fulphureous  ores  are  of  a 
more  or  lefs  beautiful  red  colour;  the  earthy 
or  ftony  ones,  grey,  yellowifh,  brown,  leaden 
coloured,  ^r.  From  thefe  lafl,  the  metallic 
fluid  is  extraded  by  fimple  diftillation :  the 
fulphureous  require  an  addition  of  quicklime, 
iron  filings,  or  fome  other  fubftance  that  may 
abforb  and  keep  down  the  fulphur,  Vv^hich  other- 
wife  would  rife  in  conjundion  with  the  mercury. 
The  principal  mines  of  quickfilverj  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  are  in  Spain,  Hungary, 
and  the  province  of  Friuli  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories :  confiderable  quantities  are  brought  alfo 
from  the  Eail  Indies. 

This  fluid,  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
poifonous  and  corroflve,  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  as  an  ingredient  in 
external  applications,  againil  different  cutane- 
ous maladies.  This  pradice  was  follow^ed  by 
fome  phyficians  in  Europe  tov\/ards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  not  eilabliihed, 

CaJ  It  is  (aid,  that  in  foitie  late  experiments  made  at 
Peterfburg,  with  very  intenfe  degrees  of  artificial  cold, 
(produced  by  mixing  fnow  and  (pirit  of  nitre  feparately 
brought  to  great  coldnefs,)  pure  mercury  congealed  into 
a  lilver-Iike  malleable  metal,  which  quickly  melted  again 
on  an  abatement  of  the  cold;  and  that  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  it  funk,  before  its  congelation,  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred  diviHons  below  o ;  that  is,  about 
as  far  below  the  point  at  which  water  freezes,  as  the  heat, 
in  which  tin  ipelts^  is  above  it, 

Of 
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or  looked  upon  in  general  to  be  fafe,  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth,  when  the  vene- 
real diftemper,  then  lately  received  from 
America,  was  found  to  yield  to  mercurial  ap- 
plications alone ;  and  now  alfo  the  internal  ufe 
of  mercury  began  to  be  ventured  on,  in  this 
and  in  other  difeafes. 

Pure  mercury  has  no  perceptible  acrimony, 
or  tafte,  or  fmell :  there  are  examples  of  its 
having  been  lodged,  for  years,  in  cavities  both 
of  the  bones  and  of  the  flefhy  parts,  without 
having  injured  or  afFeded  them  (aj.  Taken 
into  the  llomach  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or 
two,  it  foon  pafles  through  the  inteftinal  tube, 
unchanged,  and  unfeit :  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  give  a  pound  or  more  in  violent 
-  conftipations,  hoping  that  this  innocent  fluid, 
by  its  great  weight  and  flipperinefs,  would  force 
open  obilru6tions,  that  had  refilled  the  com- 
mon methods  of  cure  by  purgatives,  relaxants, 
and  emollients.  This  practice,  fo  far  as  I  can 
learn,  has  not  been  attended  with  any  remark- 
able fuccefs ;  nor  do  the  principles,  on  which 
mercury  has  been  given  in  thefe  cafes,  appear 
to  be  juft.  The  flipperinefs  of  this  fluid  con- 
fifts  only  in  the  m.obility  of  its  own  parts,  not 
in  any  power  by  which  it  can  lubricate  the 
veflels  of  an  animal.  Its  weight  can  be  of  no 
ufe,  unlefs  where  the  obflruftion  lies  in  fome 
defcending  part  of  the  tube :  and  even  fup- 
poflng  it  to  a6l  perpendicularly,  to  the  greatefl:' 
advantage,  there  is  room  to  fear,  that  the  pref- 
fure  of  a  pound  or  two  will  rather  difl:end  the 
fuperiour  part  of  the  inteftine,  than  be  able  to 

fa  J  Meadj  MeclMnical  account  ofpoi/ons,  ejfay  iv. 

force 
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force  a  palTage  through  the  obftinate  obflruc- 
tions  againil  which  it  is  recommended. 

When  mercury  is  refolved  into  fume^  or 
altered  in  its  form  by  fire,  or  combined  with  a 
fmali  portion  of  mineral  acids,  or  otherwife 
divided  into  minute  particles  and  prevented 
from  reuniting  by  the  interpolition  of  proper 
fubftances;  it  operates  with  great  pov/er,  and 
extends  its  a6lion  through  the  whole  habit.  In 
thefe  forms,  whether  taken  internally,  or  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  from  external  application, 
it  fcems  to  liquefy  all  the  juices  of  the  body, 
and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote  excre- 
tion through  all  the  emundiiories.  If  its  power 
is  not  rellrained,  or  determined  by  additions,  it 
tends  chiefly  to  affe6l  the  m^outh ;  and  having 
fufed  the  humours  in  the  remoter  velTels,  occa- 
fions  a  plentiful  evacuation  of  them  from  the 
falival  glands,  with  confiderabie  fwellings,  in- 
flammations, and  ulcerations  of  the  parts.  The 
falivation  is  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of 
moft  of  the  other  difcharges,  and  an  increafe  of 
thefe  diminilhes  the  falival  flux. 

The  falutary  cfftdis  of  mercurials  have,  in 
many  cafes,  very  little  dependence  on  the  quan- 
tity of  fenfible  evacuation.  Venereal  maladies, 
and  chronical  diftempers  proceeding  from  a 
vifcidity  of  the  humours  and  obflruclion  of  the 
fmall  veflels,  are  often  fuccefsfully  cured  by 
mercurials  taken  in  fuch  dofes  as  not  to  produce 
any  remarkable  difcharge ;  efpecially  if  affifted 
by  diaphoretics  and  a  warm  diluent  regimen. 
In  this  view,  camphor,  and  the  refin  or  extradl 
of  guaiacum,  are  frequently  joined  to  the  mer- 
cury 5  and  to  the  more  a6live  preparations,  a 
litde  opium ;  which  not  only  promotes  the 
diaphorefis,    but  prevents   the    mercury   from 

irritating 
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irritating  the  firft  paflages  and  running  off  by 
the  grofler  emundories. 

This  appears  to  be,  in  general,  the  mofl: 
advantageous  method  of  ufing  mercurials ;  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  only  in  venereal  maladies  of 
long  Handing,  or  fuch  as  have  arifen  to  a  great 
heightj  or  have  affeded  the  bones  5  which 
demand,  for  the  moil  part,  a  full  ptyalifm.  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  difeafe  has  been  fubdued  for  a 
time  by  the  alterative  method  ^  but  afterwards 
broken  out  afrefh,  and  been  completely  cured 
by  falivation:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fome 
cutaneous  foulnelTes,  after  refilling  falivation, 
have  yielded  to  an  alterative  courfe. 

Though  mercurials  are  found  to  be  falutary 
in  fundry  cutaneous  defedations,  and  impurities 
of  the  blood  and  juices  vulgarly  called  fcorbutic^ 
they  are  always  pernicious  in  the  true  fcurvy, 
and  dangerous  in  conftitutions  inclining  to  this 
difeafe,  where  the  humours  are  acrimonious, 
and  colliquated,  and  difpofed  to  a  putrefcent 
ftate.  In  fuch  circumftances,  mercurial  medi- 
cines are  apt  to  operate  with  violence :  fmall 
dofes  have  occafioned  high  and  lading  faliva- 
tions.  The  removal  of  thefe  accidents  is  to  be 
attempted  by  glyilers,  purgatives,  diaphoretics, 
or  fuch  other  means,  confiilent  with  the  pa- 
tient's ftrength  and  the  particular  fymptoms,  as 
may  procure  a  fpeedy  revulilon  from  the  falival 
dudls. 

A  long  continued  ufe  of  mercury  is  in  no 
cafe  free  from  danger,  as  it  manifeftly  coUi- 
quates  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  tends  to 
weaken  the  nerves,  fo  as  to  bring  on  tremors 
and  paraiyfes.  The  miners,  and  thofe  vmo  are 
expofed  to  the  fumes  of  mercury  in  extrading 
it  from  the  ore,  are  faid  to  be  almoft  always, 
fooner  or  later,  feized  with  thefe  kinds  of  com- 
plaints I 
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plaints;    to  become  generally  in  a   fesv  years 
paralytic,  and  at  laft  to  die  hedic. 

Mercurials  are  deftru6tive  to  infe^ls,  perhaps 
of  every  kind.  They  are  fonnetimes  given  in- 
ternally againfl  worms ;  and  fometimes  applied 
externally,  in  unguents,  for  deilroying  cuta- 
neous animalcula.  The  itch,  now  reckoned  an 
animalcular  difeafe,  is  fometimes  cured  by  mer- 
curial unguents ;  which,  neverthelefs,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  this  effect,  unlefs  in  flight 
cafes  i  as  their  antipforic  efficacy  feems  to  reach 
no  farther  than  thofe  parts  of  the  flcin  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  as  they  cannot  with  fafety 
be  applied  freely,  to  any  great  extent  of  the 
body,  particularly  of  the  trunk. 

Mercury  has  been  of  late  recommended  as 
an  efFe(5lual  antidote  againfl  the  poifon  of  the 
mad  dog.  Several  cafes  are  related,  by  Dr. 
James,  Default,  and  Du  Choifel,  both  of 
brutes  and  human  fubje6ls,  bitten  by  mad  dogs, 
being  preferved  from  the  ufual  confequences  of 
this  bite,  by  mercurial  undions,  and  mercurials 
taken  internally.  There  are  fome  inflances 
given  alfo  of  a  cure  being  obtained,  by  the 
fame  means,  after  fymptoms  of  madnefs  had  \ 

appeared  (^^  J. 

This  fluid  diffolves,  by  the  afTiflance  of  tri- 
turation or  heat,  moft  metallic  bodies ;  retain- 
ing its  own  natural  colour,  but  having  its  con- 
fiftence  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  metal :  iron  is  the  only  one  of  the  com- 
m.on  metals,  to  v/hich  it  will  not  eafily  ad- 
here f^J.      Bifmuth  unites  with  it  more  inti- 

fa  J  James,  treatife  on  canine  madnefs, 
(h)  The  other  metallic  bodies,  with  which  it  cannot  be 
united  by  the  ufual  methods,,  are  regidus  of  ar/enic,  and  two 
lately  difcovered  metals  called  nickel  and  regulus  of  cobalt, 
?ee  Neumann's  ch^.nucal  works  ^.  152,  ^r, 

matelv 
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mately  (a)  than  any  other  metallic  body,  and 
remarkably  pi-omotes  the  union  of  lead  with  it : 
mercury,  impregnated  with  a  little  bifmuth, 
was  found  to  difiblve  confiderable  malTes  of 
lead,  in  a  heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Cafe§  fometimes  happen,  in  which 
the  furgeon  may  probably  avail  himfelf  of  this 
property. 

From  moil  of  the  fluid  amalgamsy  or  mix- 
tures of  miCrcury  with  metals,  great  part  of  the 
quickfilver  may  be  feparated  by  prefTure  through 
leather  3  but  bifmuth,  and  mixtures  of  bifmuth 
with  lead,  are  fo  intimately  diffolved,  as  to  pafs, 
in  confiderable  quantity,  through  the  leather 
with  it;  and  hence,  with  thefe  miCtals,  it  has 
been  frequently  adulterated.  This  abufe  may 
be  difcovered,  by  the  mercury  contra6ting'  a 
dull  coloured  llcin  upon  the  furface,  or  ftaining 
paper  blackifh ;  by  its  not  running  freely  into 
round  globules,  ^  but  formiing  tears  or  vermi- 
cular ftris;  by  its  leaving,  upon  evaporating 
a  litde  of  it,  a  powdery  matter  or  a  coloured 
fpot  on  the  bottom  of  the  veifel  5  and  by  its 
producing  a  turbid  milkinefs  during  its  diffolu- 
tion  in  aqua  fortis. 

Quickfilver  is  commonly  purified  from  theie 
and  other  like  admixtures,  by  diftilling  it  in 
a  glafs  or  rather  iron  retort,  or  in  an  iron  potj 
with  a  head  made  of  one  piece,  the  vefiel  com- 
raonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  refiners, 
and  afterwards  wafning  it  wdth  vinegar,  or 
with  comm^on  fait  and  water.     The  chemifls, 

(a)  Though  part  of  the  bifmuth  feparates  fpontaneoufly 
from  the  mercury,  it  does  not  follow,  as  fome  have  con- 
cluded, that  the  union  is  imperfeft  or  fuperiicial,  but  that 
the  mercury  can  retain  only  a  certain  quantify  of  bifmuth ; 
and  a  certain  quantity  I  have  found  it  to  retain  after  long 
continued  agitation. 

fufpeding 
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fiifpecllng  that  fome  metallic  bodies  (a J  may 
be  carried  up  by  the  mercury  in  diftiliation,  re- 
commend certain  additions,  particularly  ful- 
phurj  which,  from  its  rendering  the  mercury 
itfelf  lefs  difpofed  to  arife,  may  be  prefumed  to 
have  this  eifed  in  a  greater  degree  on  the 
metals  that  are  naturally  not  volatile :  they  fub- 
lime  the  mercury  and  iulphur  together  into  cin- 
nabar, which  fee  in  the  fequei  of  this  article, 
and  adding  to  this  compound  fome  iron  filings 
to  abforb  the  fulphur,  diftil  off  the  mercury 
fuppofed  now  to  be  completely  pure.  Mr. 
Malouih  recommends  uniting  the  quickfilver 
with  crude  antimony  inftead  of  fulphur,  by 
leifurely  pouring  the  mercury  heated  into  an 
equal  quantity  of  antimony  made  fluid  by  fire, 
and  then  feparating  the  mercury,  as  from  cin- 
nabar, by  diftiliation  with  iron :  the  antimony, 
he  fays,  by  virtue  of  its  reguline  parts,  detains 
the  other  metallic  bodies  more  effedually  than 
fjlphur  can  do,  and  the  mercury  is  thus  brought 
to  a  ftate  of  purity  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
animated  mercuries  of  the  alchemifts ;  for  the 
proceiTes,  by  which  they  imagined  it  to  be 
animated  or  exalted  in  its  powers,  appear  to 
have  done  no  more  than  to  purify  it  to  a  certain 
degree.  He  has  not,  however,  communicated 
the  particular  fads  on  which  this  affertion  is 
built ;  or  given  any  experimental  proofs  of  the 
greater  purity  of  mercury  diftilled  from  anti- 
mony, than  of  fuch  as  has  been  revived  from 
factitious  cinnabar,  or  even  of  fuch  as  has  been 
carefully  diftilled  v^ithout  addition.  The  Lon-  Hydrargyrus 
don  college  now  dired  the  diftiliation  of  quick-  py^^^^^^"^ 
filver  with  iron  filings  alone.  ^^"^^ 

faj  Boyle,  Of  volatility  and fixednefs ,  Air,  i.  377. 
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Quicksilver,-  triturated  with  powdery  or 
with  thick  un6luous  matters,  is  gradually  di-  , 
vided,  and  incorporated  with  them  into  one 
uniform  compound,  in  which  no  particle  of 
the  mercury  can  be  diilinguifhed  by  the  eye. 
It  is  moil  difficultly  mixed  with  earthy  powders, 
mod  eafily  v/ith  thick  balfams  arid  mucilages. 

Killed  or  extinguifhed,  that  is,  ground  till 
the  mercurial  globules  difappear,  with  one 
twelfth  its  weight  or  more  of  Venice  turpentine^ 
or  half  that  quantity  of  balfam  of  fulphur,  it  is 
mingled  with  plafters  s  which,  for  this  purpole, 
are  to  be  melted,  and  taken  from  the  fire,  before 
the  m.ercury  is  ilirred  in.  The  college  of  Lon- 
don direds  the  mercury,  killed  with  balfam  of 
fulphur,  to  be  mixed  with  four  times  its  quan- 
tity of  the  com^mon  plafterf,  or  of  gum  am- 
moniacum.  j  •  that  of  Edinburgh  ufes  fix  parts 
of  common  plafter,  and  one  each  of  oil  olive 
and  white  refin,  to  three  parts  of  the  quick- 
filver  ||.  Thefe  compofitions  are  applied  as 
refolvents  and  difcutients,  againil  venereal  pains^ 
and  indurations  of  the  glands  -,  the  mercury 
exerting  itfelfin  fom.e  degree  upon  the  pare, 
though  it  is  rarely  introduced  into  the  blood  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  affedl  the  mouth.  Aftruc 
oblerves,  that  even  by  covering  all  the  limbs 
v/ith  mercurial  plafters,  the  method  once  prac- 
tifed  for  railing  falivations,  it  w^as  difficult  to 
obtain  a  complete  and  effedual  ptyalifm  f  ^^). 

Subftances  of  lefs  confiftence,  as  ointfiients, 
leave  the  mercury  at  more  liberty  to  a<51: ;  and 
are  generally  and  defervedly  preferred  to  the 
plafters,  in  the  intention  of  topical  refolvents, 
^c.  as  well  as  in  that  of  conveying  the  mer- 
cury into  the  habit.     A  dram  of  quickiilver 


(a)  De  tnorhis  'venereis,  torn,  i,  lih.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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mixed  with  unguents,  well  rubbed  Into  the 
Ikin,  and  repeated  every  day,  or  rather  every 
other  day,  generally  produces,  foon  after  the 
third  application,  and  fometimes  after  the 
fecond,  appearances  of  inflanannation  in  the 
inouth,  which  are  followed  by  a  free  and  copi- 
ous ptyalifm :  thofe  ennployed  in  rubbing  the 
ointments  on  others,  have  been  falivated  by 
the  mercury  imbibed  through  the  palms.  The 
ptyalifm  raifed  by  un61:ion  is  often  more  effec- 
tual, and  accompanied  with  fewer  inconveni- 
encies,  than  that  produced  by  mercurials  taken 
internally ;  which  laft  are  apt,  in  fome  CQnilitu- 
tions,  to  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  without 
affecting  the  falival  glands ;  and  in  others,  to 
affe6b  the  mouth  fo  haftily,  as  to  excite  a 
copious  falivation  without  extending  their  a6lion 
fufficiently  to  the  remoter  parts.  The  mercu- 
rial ointments  are  commonly  prepared,  by  rub- 
bing the  mercury  with  lard  or  other  fat  matters 
of  a  due  confiilence :  three  parts  of  hog's  lard, 
and  one  of  mutton  fuet,  make  a  commodious 
bafis,  with  which  may  be  mixed  one  part  or 
more  of  mercury  f .  Or  the  hog's  lard  may  be  t  Ung.  ex 
ufed  in  much  greater  proportion  to  the  fuet,  as  ^y^^f^S-  ^^^'^^ 
twenty-three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  p^,  ^^, 
latter,  for  an  equal  weight  of  quickfilver  J;  j  Ung.  hy- 
which  may  occafionally  be  let  down  by  adding  d/argyn  for» 
twice  its  weight  of  hog's  lard|l.  As  a  good  Ij^^'j^-^^^g  p^^ 
deal  of  labour  is  required  for  thus  uniting  the  Lond^ 
quickfilver  with  iimpk  fats,  fome  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  previoufly  extinguifh  it  with  a  little 
turpentine  or  balfam  of  fulphur;  thefe  additions, 
however,  particularly  the  turpentines,  are,  in 
this  form,  accompanied  with  an  inconveni- 
ence; being  apt/  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret 
the  fkin. 

Vol,  L  L  Mercury 
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Mercury  is  divided  alfo,  with  different  mate- 
rials, for  internal  ufe,  and  given,  as  an  alterative 
and   as    an    anthelmintic,    from    two   or   three 
grains  to  eight   or    more.      Half  a   dram    of 
quickfilver  is  ground,    for  example,  with  two 
tlydrarg.       fcroples  and  a  half  of  pi-epared  chalk.     Some- 
cum  Creta     times  alfo  purgative  materials  are  joined :  the 
pills  called   Bellofle's,    are   fuppofed   to   be   a 
Pil.  mercu-    compofition  of  this  kind.     The  Edinburgh  and 
rial.  Ph,  Ed.  London   colleges,    in  their    I  aft   difpenfatories, 
have  rejedled  ail  thefe  compound  forms.     The 
former   dire6t   only   a  mafs   of  pills  made   of 
quickfilver  divided  by  equal  its  weight  of  ho- 
ney,   and   afterwards  beat  up  with  double  the 
weight  of  bread-crum  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
Pil.  e  hydraf-  of  water.      The   latter   dire6t  the    quickfilver 
gyroP/^.        J.Q    |3g    rubbed    with    an   equal  weight  of  ex~ 
traft  of   liquorice   of  the    confiftence  of  ho- 
ney,   and   made  into  pills  with  powder  of  li- 
quorice. 

A  treatife  has  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Plenck 
of  Vienna,  recommending  a  mixture  of  quick- 
filver and  gum-arabic  as  preferable  to  all  the 
other  mercurial  preparations  hitherto  known  % 
being  in  all  cafes  fafe,  rarely  .or  never  producing 
a  falivation,  and  acling  foon  on  the  venereal 
virus.  He  dire6ls  one  dram  of  purified  quick- 
filver, and  two  drams  of  the  gum,  to  be  ground 
together  in  a  ftone  mortar,  adding  by  degrees 
half  a  fpoonful  of  water,  till  the  quickfilver 
difappears,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  vifcid  grey 
mucilage,  which  happens  in  a  fhort  time :  half 
an  ounce  of  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  a  fimple 
water,  are  then  gradually  added,  and  two 
fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  given  every  morning 
and  evening.  Part  of  the  mercury  remains 
fufpended   in   the   liquor,    part  fettles   to   the 

bottom. 
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bottom,  but  retains  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  to 
continue  divided  and  form  a  grey  mucous  fedi- 
ment,  which  readily  unites  again  with  the  water 
on  fhaking  the  velTel ;  if  the  fluid  be  feparated, 
and  the  fediment  dried  by  heat,  the  mucilage 
then  lofes  its  power,  and  the  mercury  runs  into 
globules. 

The  author  made  trial  of  feveral  other  fub- 
.  fiances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  for  the 
extinction  of  mercury,  but  found  none  that 
anfwereS  equally  with  gum-arabic.  The  mu- 
cus expeftorated  from  the  throat  extinguillied 
it,  and  kept  it  divided  after  the  addition  of 
water;  but  very  little  of  the  mercury  remained 
fufpended  in  the  liquor,  both  the  mercury  and 
the  mucus  fubfiding.  Saliva  had  much  lefs 
effed :  yolks  of  eggs,  white  of  eggs,  bile, 
glue  of  ifmglafs,  gum-tragacanth,  mucilage  of 
quince  feeds,  clarified  honey,  fimple  fyrup^ 
either  did  not  extinguifh  the  mercury  at  ail,  or 
fufFered  it,  on  dilution  with  water,  to  run  toge- 
ther again.  But  thick  honey,  unclarified,  kept 
it  divided ;  and  fyrups .  gready  promoted  the 
efFed  of  gum-arabic. 

The  trials  of  the  gummy  mercurial  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  afford  little  foundation 
to  expert  from  it  any  advantages  above  the 
common  mercurial  preparations.  I  have  known 
it  given,  without  much  benefit,  in  cafes  which 
were  afterwards  cured  in  a  Ihort  time  by  folution 
of  fublimate.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals  even  fmaller  dofes  than 
thofe  direfted  by  the  author  have  on  the  third 
day  brought  on  a  ptyalifm.  Dr.  Baldinger,  in 
his  remarks  on  the  laft  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, recommends  this  folution  as  an  efficacious 
anthelmintic,  efpecially  againft  the  lumbricu 
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Mercury,  thus  fimply  divided  by  thefe  or 
other  like  matters,  feems  to  operate  more  mild- 
ly, not  only  in  the  firft  paffages,  but  after  it 
has  been  received  into  the  blood,  than  v;hen 
combined  with  mineral  acids,  or  reduced  by  fire 
into  the  form  of  a  calx.  At  the  fame  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  uncertain,  or  more  liable  to  fail 
of  taking  full  effed ;  on  account,  perhaps,  of 
the  fubftances,  by  which  its  particles  are  difuni- 
ted,  being  foon  fubdued  and  feparated  by  the 
digeftive  powers,  fo  as  to  leave  part  of  the  mer- 
cury to  run  together  again  and  pafs  off  inactive 
through  the  inteftines.  How  eafily  the  union  is 
diffolubie,  may  be  judged  from  hence,  that 
when  mercury  is  perfedly  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine, if  the  miixture  be  beaten  up  with  extrads 
and  powders  into  a  mafs  for  pills,  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  quickfilver,  by  this  mechanic  . 
agitation,  is  often  feparated  and  fqueezed  out 
in  globules. 

Mydrargyrus  Mercup.y,  triturated  with  equal  its  weight 
cum  fulphure  of  fulphur,  forms  therewith  a  greyifh  black 
^.  Lo«^.  ^^  powder,  which  grows  darker  coloured  in  keeping, 
neralis  Ph.  ^^  ^^  continuing  the  triture,  and  is  commonly 
Ed.  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  o^athiops.  This  com- 

pound is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  mercurial:  pre- 
parations ;  the  mercury  being  far  lefs  active  in 
mixture  with  fulphur,  than  with  any  other 
known  fpecies  of  matter. 

The  union  of  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphur, 
efFedled  by  triture,  at  leaft  by  fuch  a  degree  of 
triture  as  the  Ihops  are  accuftomed  to  beftow 
upon  them,  is  not  intimate  any  more  than  that 
with  the  fubftances  above  mentioned.  If  the 
^thiops  be  rubbed  on  gold,  a  part  of  the  mer- 
cury adheres  to  the  gold  fo  as  to  make  it  white  i 
on  mixture  with  fyrups  or  other  like  matters 

.  into 
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into  the  confiftence  of  an  eleclary  or  mafs  for 
pills,  a  part  of  the  mercury  is  generally  fpued 
out.  The  longer  the  quickfilver  and  fulphur 
are  ground  together,  the  lefs  they  will  be  dif- 
pofed  to  feparate;  a  circunnftance  which  does 
not  appear  to  obtain  in  the  mixtures  of  mercury 
with  refinous  or  earthy  bodies. 

A  more  intimate  coalinon  of  mercury  and  y^^thiops  cum 
fulphur  may  be  fpeediiy  effeded,  by  melting  ^S'^^^ '^"4^^- 
the  fulphur  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  gradually 
llirring  into  it  the  quickfilver,  with  care  to 
cover  the  veiTel  if  an  ebullition  or  fwelling  up 
of  the  matter  fhews  it  ready  to  catch  flame  ^  an 
accident  which  fomedmes  happens  when  the 
quantities  are  larg(^.  This  compound  gives  no 
whitenefs  to  gold,  and  fuffers  no  reparation  of 
its  parts  on  being  made  into  ele6laries  or  other 
forms.  Even  the  acid  fol vents  of  mercury  are 
incapable  of  extra6]:ing  it  when  thus  combined 
with  fulphur;  and  the  alkaline  folvents  of  ful- 
phur extract  only,  by  long  boiling  or  digeftion, 
fo  much  of  that  concrete  as  is  more  than 
fufHcient  to  fadate  the  mercury. 

If  mixtures  of  quickfilver  and  fulphur,    thua 
intimately   united  by  fire,   in  due  proportions, 
as  twenty-four  or  twenty- five  parts  of  the  former 
to  feven  of  the  latter,  be  powdered  and  fet  to 
fublime  ;  the  two  ingredients  rife  together  with- 
out feparation,  (except  that  a  part  of  the  ful- 
phur,   and  generally   a  very  coniiderable  one, 
burns  away  in  the  procefs,)  and  concrete,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  fubiiming  jar,  into  a  red  mafs 
called  cinnabar  or  vermilion.      This  prepara-  Hydrarg. 
tion,  though  containing  much  more  mercury  ^^^P^^^^j!'^^^ 
than  the  sthiops,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  i^^^^ 
adive ;  and  is  by  many  looked  upon  rather  as  Cinnabaris 
a  medicine  of  the  andfpafmodic  kind,  than  as  fadida  Ph. 
poffefling   the   proper    virtues    of    mercurials.^"' 
L  2  Indeed 
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Indeed  the  real  virtues,  either  of  cinnabar  or  of 
sthiops,  cannot  perhaps  be  precifely  afligned. 

When  mercury  is  intimately  combined  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur,  it  feems  to  operate, 
though  given  in  confiderable  dofes,  as  a  fcruple 
or  half  a  dram  of  the  compound,  only  in  an 
infenfible  manner ;  and  in  many  cafes,  to  pafs 
off  ina6live  through  the  inteftinal  tube  (a).  It 
may  be  prefumed,  that  an  increafe  of  the  fijl- 
phur,  beyond  the  quantity  fufficient  for  this 
perfedt  fatiation  of  the  mercury,  will  not  vary 
its  adlionj  but  that  a  diminution  of  the  fulphur 
will  leave  the  mercury,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  a  ftate 
of  more  a6tivity  ;  analogoufly  to  what  has  been 
before  obfervecl  to  happen  in  regard  to  the  an- 
timonial  regulus.  It  may  be  prefumed  alfo, 
that  in  perfe^l  cinnabar  the  mercury  is  com- 
pletely faturated,  and  that  in  perfed  ^thiops,  it 
is  both  faturated,  and  blended  with  fome  re- 
dundant fulphur :  but  that  in  fome  cinnabars, 
it  is  not  faturated  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  fulphur ;  and  that  in  fomx  forts  of 
sethiops  it  is  not  faturated,  from  an  imperfedlion 
in  the  mixture.  There  are  examples  .both  of 
aethiops  and  cinnabar,  one  of  which,  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  has  fallen  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, having  unexpe6ledly  produced  falivations. 
It  fhould  feem  therefore,  that  the  sethiops  made 
by  fire  Ts  the  moil  to  be  depended  on,  or  the 
moft  certain  and  equal  in  its  power,  whatever 
this  power  may  be,  of  any  of  the  fulphurated 
mercurials. 

When  sthiops  or  cinnabar  are   thrown  on 

a  red-hot  iron,  their  fumes  are  of  great  activity. 

.  The  fumes  of  cinnabar  arc  fometimes  dire6i?ed, 

fa  J  Cartheufer,  rudimenta  m,  m.p,  481.  Malouin,    cbim. 
fUtdicinah,  fart.  iv.  f/i'.  34. 

not 
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not  only  to  be  received  on  the  lower  parts ;  but 
likewife  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  againfl 
venereal  ulcerations  in  the  nole,  mouth,  and 
throat.  Of  all  the  ways  of  applying  mercury, 
this  laft  requires  the  greatefl  caution. 

Quicksilver,  included  in  a  flat -bottomed  Hydrargyrus 
glafs  having  a  fmall  hole  open  to  the  air,  and  calcmatus 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a  conftant  heat  juft  -  ^  - 
not  ftrong  enough  to  make  it  evaporate,  cal- 
cines by  degrees  into  a  red  powder.  A  greater 
heat,  fufficient  to  make  the  mercury  freely  diftil, 
not  only  does  not  promote  the  calcination,  but 
revives  fuch  part,  as  has  been  already  calcined, 
into  running  mercury  again.  A  weaker  heat, 
as  that  of  the  human  J?ody,  or  even  of  boiling 
water,  though  continued  for  years,  changes  ^ 
only  a  fmall  part  of  the  mercury  into  a  blackifh 
powder :  conftant  triture  or  agitation  produces 
fimilar  effeds  to  this  low  degree  of  heat,  and 
in  a  much  fhorter  time  (a).  If  the  free  accefs 
of  air  fhould  be  found  to  influence  the  calcina- 
tion of  this,  as  it  does  that  of  the  metallic 
bodies  called  imperfect,  the  tedious  procefs 
might  be  expedited,  by  ufing,  for  the  veflel, 
a  glafs  tube,  with  both  its  ends  bent  upwards, 
and  one  of  them  conflderably  higher  than  the 
other;  through  which,  a  conftant  ftream  of 
frefti  air  would  pafs  over  the  furface  of  the  fmall 
thread  of  mercury  at  the  bottom. 

The  red  powder  has  been  by  fome  greatly 
efteemed  in  venereal  cafes,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moft  effe6tual  and  certain  of  the  mercurials. 
It  is  accompanied  with  one  confiderable  incon- 
venience, being  greatly  difpofed  to  irritate  the 

(a)  Boerhaave,  Philofoph.  TranfaM,  No,  430,  443,  444, 
\S  Mem.  de  Pacad,  des/cienc.  de  Paris » pour  Vann.  1734. 
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firft  paflages,  and  occafion  gripes ;  to  prevent 
which^  a  fmall  quantity  of  opiiim^  and  feme 
warm  aromatic  material;,  are  commonly  joined 
to  it :  the  antivenereal  pills  of  a  late  celebrated 
empyric  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  compo- 
Mifaubin's  fition  of  this  kind.  Even  when  thus  corrected, 
pills.  however,  it  does  not  appear,  from  what  I  have 

been  able-  to  learn  of  its  effe6ts,  to  have  any 
advantage  above  the  mercurials  in  common  ufe 
and  of  eafier  preparation.  The  dofe  is  from  half 
a  grain  to  two  grains  :  five  or  fix  grains  are 
faid  to  vomit  and  purge  violently. 

Pure  aqua  fortis,  affifted  by  a  moderate 
heat,  difiblves  equal  its  weight  or  more  of 
quickfilver  into  a  limpid  corrofive  liquor  ; 
which,  largely  diluted  with  pure  water,  the 
common  fpring  waters  turning  it  milky  and 
precipitating  a  part  of  the  mercury,  has  been 
employed  in  lotions  againft  fome  kinds  of  cuta- 
neous defedations,  and  where  mercurial  lotions 
are  advifable,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  of 
them.  An  ointment  is  likewife  prepared,  .for 
Ung.  Hy-^  venereal  ulcers,  (^c,  by  mixing  the  corrofive 
drargyrim-    folution  with  fats :  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  is 

trSLtl Fh.Lona.    ^^rr  i         1-  r    r  •    '  r       '  i 

Ung.  citri-     dinolved  in^  two  ounces  or  ipirit  or  nitre,  the 
xmm,  Fh,  Ed.  folution  poured  ho€  into  a  pound  of  lard  melted 

and  juft  beginning  to  grow  ftiff,  and  the  whole 

brifldy  ftirred  up  till  an  uniform  yellow  mixture 

is  procured. 

On  infpififating  the  mercurial  folution  over 

a  gende  fire,  there  remains  a  white  mafs  highly 
Merc,  cor-  cauftic  ^  which,  calcined  wnth  a  gradual  heat, 
W^'/r^-'^'  becomes  firft  brown,  then  yellow,  and  at 
cipit.  ruber  length,  on  increafing  the  heat,  of  a  deep  red 
Fh.  Ed.  colour.  If  the  aqua  fords,  ufed  for  the  diflb- 
Hydrarg.  lution,  has  been  previoufly  drawn  over  from  a 
^fh^LoJ(L  "^  fi^all  proportion,  the  hundred  and  twenty-eighth 
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part  of  its  own  weight,  of  fea  fait,  the  red  mafs 
is  fuppofed  to  alTume  more  readily  the  fpark- 
ling  appearance  which  is  looked  upon  as-  the 
charad'eriftic  of  its  goodnefs.  This  preparation 
is  employed  as  an  efcharotic ;  and  mixed  with 
ointments  and  cerates,  as  a  digeflive;  in  which 
intention,  Mr.  Sharp  obferves,  that  it  is  very 
effedual. 

Sundry  methods  have  been  tried  for  abating 
the  corrofivenefs  of  this  preparation,  fo  far  as 
to  render  it  fafe  for  internal  ufe.     One  of  the 
mod  certain  feems  to  be,  digefting  it  two  or 
three  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  about  thrice 
its  quantity  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  then  fetting 
lire  to  the  fpirit,  and  keeping  the  powder  con- 
llantly  ftirring  till  ail  the  fpirit  is  burnt  off.     In 
this  procefs,  the  corrofive  is  deprived  of  a  iitde 
of  its  acid,  which   is  partly  perhaps   abforbed 
and  dulcified  by  the  fpirit  during  the  digeftion, 
and   partly  diffipated  by  the  heat  during  the 
burning.     The  medicine,    neverthelefs,  is  ftili 
a   very   rough,  one,    operating,    generally,    in 
dofes    of   a    few    grains,    both    upwards    and 
.downwards.      Different    preparations    of   this 
kind  have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  particular  Arcanum 
hands,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  corallmuin, 
are  fuperiour  in  virtue  to  fome  other  mercurials  ^h)!?/  panal 
of  greater  fafety  and  more  equal  power.     The  cea  mere. 
Edinburgh  college  has  a  wafhed  precipitate  of^^^^^^^  ^^« 
mercury  from  its  folution  in  the  nitrous  acid,  P^ilvis  mer- 
niade  by  the  addition  of  the  volatile  alkali.         ^^'^^  '^^^"''''' 


Pb.  Ed, 


If  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  on  half,  or  equal 
its  weight  of  quickfilver,  and  gradually  heated 
till  the  liquor  boils  and  diftils ;  the  more  phleg- 
matic parts  arife,  while  the  ftronger  acid  cor* 
rodes  the  mercury  into  a  white  cauftic  mafs. 
On  the  affufion  of  warm  water,  the  mafs  falls 
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into  powder,  and  becomes  imnnediately  yellow; 
a  part  of  it,  fatiated  with  acid,  diflolving  in  the 
water :  the  larger  the  quantity  of  acid  nnade  ufe 
of,  and  the  lefs  thoroughly  the  nnatter  has  been 
exficcated  or  calcined,  the  more  of  it  will  dif- 
folve.  The  yellow  powder,  ground  with  frefh 
quantities  of  water  till  all  the  foluble  part  is 
extradbed,  becomes  infipid,  and  in  this  ftate, 
commonly  called  turpetb  or  turhith  mineral^  it^ 
proves,  though  not  corrofive,  ftrongly  emetic ; 
operating,  in  this  intention,  the  moft  efFedually 
of  all  the  mercurials  that  can  be  given  v/ith 
fafet^.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas, 
and  other  venereal  cafes  accomipanied  with  a 
great  flux  of  humours  to  the  parts :  it  is  faid 
likewife  to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs, 
in  robufl  conftitutions,  againfl  leprous  diforders, 
and  obflinate  glandular  obilrudtions.  The  dofe, 
as  an  emetic,  is  from  two  grains  to  fix  or  eight; 
though  fome  conftitutions,  habituated  to  mer- 
curials, can  bear  larger  quantities :  I  knew 
an  inftance  of  twenty  grains  producing  no 
fenfible  evacuation  or  difturbance.  It  may  be  ^ 
given  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain,  as  an  alterative,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  red  calx  of  mercury  already  mentioned  : 
and  even  when  intended  as  an  evacuant,  it 
may  perhaps,  as  Malouin  obferves,  be  moft 
advifable,  to  give  only  a  fmall  quantity  at  a 
time,  as  one  grain,  and  repeat  this  dofe  QVtx"^ 
hour  till  the  vomiting  fucceeds. 

The  marine  acid  has  no  a6bion  on  mercury, 
imlefs  either  the  mercury  be  previoufly  difTolved 
in  other  acids,  or  the  marine  fpirit  be  applied 
in  a  very  concentrated  ftate  and  in  the  form  of 
fume. 

On 
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On  adding  a  folution  of  fea  fak  to  a  folution 
of  mercury  made  in  aqua  fortis,  die  nitrous 
acid  quits  the  mercury,  and  unites  with  the 
alkaline  bafis  of  the  fea  fait  j  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  acid  of  the  fea  fait  unites  with  the 
mercury,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  diffi- 
cukly  and  only  partially  difibluble,  of  which, 
therefore,  great  part  fubfides,  on  ftanding  for 

.   ibme  time,  in  form  of  a  white  powder.     This  Merc,  pras- 
powder,    wafhed  with  frefh   quantities   of  hot  cipitat.  alb. 
water,  till  the  more  foluble  parts  are  ^^^^'^^^^yMerTZ'ic 
becomes  nearly  infipid.     In  this  (late  it  is  re-  dulc.  P/p. 
commended  by  Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  beft^*?^^.  1721. 
of  the  mercurials,  and  faid,  in  dofes  of  three 
grains,  to  purge  and  vomit  gently.     It  appears 
however  too  corrofive  for   internal  ufe ;  being 
fo  much'  fo,  as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  efcharotic.     The  pre- 
paration is  likewife  a  very  unfrugal  one,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  mercury    remaining   un-    ' 
precipitated,    and    a    confiderable   part   of  the 
precipitate   being   diflblved  and  carried  off  in 
the  ablution. 

This   preparation    of    mercury,    called    by  Hydrargyrum 
M.  Scheele,  menurius  dulcis  made  the  moift  wajy  rnuriatus  mi- 
ls admitted  into  the   new  London  pharmaco-  ^^^  ^^'  '^^^^'^' 
pceia.     A  folution   of  half  a  pound  of  quick- 
silver is  made  in  equal  its  weight  of  aqua  fortis: 
while  boiling  hot  it   is  added  to  a  hot  brine 
compofed  of  four  ounces  of  fea  fait  dilTolved  in 
eight  pints  of  water.     A  white  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  which,  made  infipid  by  repeated 
wafhings,  is  the  preparation  in  queftion.     its 
rationale  is  this.      Part   of  the   quickfilver    is 
calcined  by  the  adtion  of  the  nitrous  acid  i  but 
part,    though  diffolved,    ftill   retains  its    phlo- 
gifton,    and   is   therefore  in  its  proper  metallic 

form.     This  part,  fet  at  liberty  by  the  dere^ 

lidion 
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Ii6lion  of  its  acid  in  order  to  unite  with  the 
alkali  of  the  fea  fait,  joins  the  freed  acid  of  the 
fea  fait,  and  with  it  fornns  the  metallic  com- 
pound, which  being  infoluble  in  water,  falls 
down  in  form  of  a  precipitate. 

If  the  dry  white  mafs,  obtained  by  infpiffating 
a  folution  of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis,  be  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  equal  its  weight  of  dried 
fea  fait,  the  mixture  put  into  a  matras  or  other 
like  vefTel,  of  which  it  m.ay  fill  nearly  one  half, 
and  fet  in  a  fand-heat  gradually  increafed;  the 
fame  tranfpofition  of  the  acids  will  happen,  as 
in  the  foregoing  cafe,  and  nearly  all  the  mer- 
cury will  now  be  fatiated  with  the  marine  acid, 
and  form  with  it  a  faiine  compound,  which  fub- 
liming  into  the  upper  part  of  the  matras,  con- 
cretes into  a  white  cryftalline  mafs,  called 
corrofive  fublimate.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  be 
ufed  inflead  of  the  nitrous,  that  is,  if  the  un- 
waflied  turbith  be  taken  and  mixed  with  fea 
fait,  the  event  will  be  the  fame  j  the  mercury 
fubliming  with  the  acid  of  the  fea  fait ;  while 
the  acid,  before  combined  with  it,  remains  be- 
hind united  with  the  fea  fait's  alkali,  forming 
therewith  a  nitrum  cuhicum  when  the  pitrous 
acid  has  been  ufed,  and  a  Jal  catharticus  when 
Mercur.  fub-  the  vitriolic.  In  like  manner,  if  to  four  parts 
pT^^^^^^^^*  ^^  iT^-ercury  diffolved  in  as  much  nitrous  acid, 
and  evaporated  to  drynefs,  five  parts  each  of 
calcined  fea  fait  and  calcined  green  vitriol  be 
added,  and  the  mixture  fubmitted  to  fublima- 
tion ;  the  fame  compound  will  be  produced  i 
the  acids  of  the  nitre  and  fea  fait  are  extricated 
by  that  of  the  vitriol  :  the  nitrous  acid  affiils 
the  marine  to  corrode  the  mercury :  and  the 
mercury,  combined  with  the  marine,  fublimes, 
and,  if  the  procefs  is  duly  conduced,  concretes 
into  a  cryftalline  cake,  the  form  in  which  this 

compound 
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compound  is  expe6led  in  the  Ihops.     The  fame  Hydrargyras 
preparation    is    now   made    in    a   more   fimple  muriatus  Pk. 
manner,    by   boiling  together   to   drynefs  two-^^^^'^'- 
parts  of  quickfilver  with  as  much  ftrong  vitriohc 
acid,    then  mixing  the  matter  with  three  parts 
and  a  half  of  fea  fait,    and  fubliming  with  a 
gradually  increafed  heat. 

This  preparation,  undiluted,  is  a  moil  violent  Aq.  phage* 
corrofive.  A  folution  of  it  in  lime-water,  in  ^^"• 
the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  quart,  and  a 
flronger  folution,  made  by  boiling  the  fame 
quantity  of  powdered  fublimate,  with  equal  its  Aq.  ikami- 
weight  of  alum,  in  a  pint  of  common  water,  ^°^^' 
till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted,  are  employed  for 
fome  external  purpofes,  as  the  cleanfmg  of  foul 
ulcers  and  fuppreffing  fungofities,  and  remov- 
ing obftinate  defedations  of  the  fldn.  The 
limiC-w^ter,  like  lixivia  of  fixt  alkaline  falts^ 
precipitates  a  part  of  the  m.ercurial  preparation, 
and  hence  the  impregnation  of  the  liquor  cannot 
be  precifely  afcertained;  for  the  ftronger  the 
lime-water,  the  more  of  the  fublimate  will  be 
precipitated,  and  the  lefs  corrofive  will  the 
folution  be :  at  the  fame  time  alfo,^  the  lime  in 
the  water,  changes  its.  nature,  by  its  coalition 
with  the  acid  which  it  abforbs  from  the  fub- 
limate. In  the  aluminous  folution,  no  fepa- 
ration  happens,  both  the  fublimate  and  the 
alum  retaining  their  full  force:  for  on  mixing 
together  folutions  of  the  two  made  feparately, 
no  precipitation  or  turbidnefs  enfued. 

Small  dofes  of  this  corrofive  preparation, 
properly  diluted,  have  been  ventured  upon  in- 
ternally. Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  be 
difTolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  dram  of 
this  folution  foftened  with  fyrup  of  violets,  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  it  will  perform  wonders 
in  many  reputed  inqurable  diflempers.     Van 

Swieten 
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Swieten  brought  it  into  more  general  ufe^  for 
the  cure  of  venereal  maladies ;  he  difiblves  a 
grain  of  the  fublimate  in  two  ounces  of  proof 
fpirit,  [re('l:ified  fpirit  diifolves  it  more  per- 
fedtly]  and  gives  of  this  folution  from  one  to 
two  fpoonfuls  twice  a  day ;  continuing  the 
medicine  fo  long  as  any  of  the  fymptoms 
remain,  with  a  low  diet,  and  plentiful  dilutiono 
In  the  medical  obfervations  and  inquiries,  pub- 
lilhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London, 
there  are  many  inilances  of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
method:  the  fublimate  operated  chiefly  by  urine 
and  fweat,  though  fomerimes,  for  the  firil  two 
or  three  days,  by  ftool  j  and  appeared  not  only 
fafe,  but  more  to  be  depended  on,  for  the 
removal  of  the  fymptoms,  than  any  of  the  other 
mercurials  ufed  as  alteratives.  If  it  be  true,  as 
fome  have  prefumed,  that  the  completenefs  of 
the  cure  has  any  dependence  on  the  quantity  of 
mercury  introduced  into  the  blood  (a J  -,  it  would 
follow,  that  the  cure  by  fublimate  muft  be  lefs 
complete  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  mer- 
curial preparation,  and  that  thofe  preparations 
which  can  be  taken  without  difturbance  in  cori- 
fiderable  dofes,  as  five  or  fix  grains  or  more^, 
promife  the  mod  lading  cures:  experience  how- 
ever has  now  fufficiently  fhewn,  that  the  cures 
obtained  by  fublimate  are  in  general  perfed. 

Corrosive  fublimate  confifts  of  mercury, 
united  with  fo  much  marine  acid,  as  to  be 
diiToluble  in  boiling  water.  If  by  feparating  a 
part  of  the  acid,  or  adding  more  mercury,  the 
proportion  of  acid  is  rendered  fo  fm.all,  as  that 
no  part  of  the  compound  fliall  be  diffoluble, 
when  finely  powdered,  by  long  boiling  in  waters 

(a)  Aflruc,  De  morbis  ^enereis,  tonu'i.  lib/ii.  cap,  12. 

its 
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Its  corrofivenefs  will  be  deftroyed,  and  it  may 
now  be  taken  with   fafety    in   dofes   of  fome 
grains^     A  litde  volatile  fpirit  or  alkaline  lye, 
dropt   into   the   water   after  the  boiling,    will 
difcover  if  it  has  taken  up    any    part   of  the 
mercury,  by  turning  it  cloudy  or  yellow  :  rain, 
/fnow,  or  rather  diftilled  water,  fhould  be  em- 
ployed  for  this  trial,    as  the  common  fpring 
waters  are  themfeives  made  cloudy  by  alkalies. 
Spirit   of  fal   ammoniac,    or   other    volatile 
alkalies,  dropt  into  a  filtered  folution  of  fub- 
limate,    abforb   a  part  of  the   acids    and  the 
mercury,  retaining  fo  little  as  to  be  indifibluble, 
renders    the   liquor    milky,    and    fubfides,    on  Merc,  pr^;- 
ftanding,    in    form   of   a    fine   white    powder,  cipit.  aibus 
which,    wafhed  by   repeated   affuiions   of  hot  ^^'  ^^* 
water,  becomes  infipid.     Solutions  of  fixt  alka- 
line falts,  fubftituted  to  the  volatile  fpirit,  pro- 
duce a  yellow  precipitation :    but  if  an  equal 
weight  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  be  diilblved  along  ^^Ix  hy- 
with  the  fublimate,  fixt  alkalies,  added  to  this  drarg.  alba 
folution,  extricate  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ^'^^  ^°^''^' 
ammoniac,  and  the  precipitate  proves  the  fame, 
as  if  the  volatile  alkali  alone  had  been  added  ia 
its   pure   ftate.      Thefe   precipitates    are   ufed 
chiefly   on    account   of  the    elegance   of  their 
colour,    in  unguents  for  cutaneous  eruptions ; 
one    part    of   the    mercurial    precipitate,    and  Unguent. 
eighteen  of  the  fi mple  ointment  or  pomatum,  calcis  hy- 
make  the  common    mercurial    application    for  ^rarg.  alb, 
thefe  complaints.     The  precipitates  have  been     * 
given    internally ;    but  mercurius  dukis,    which 
diflfers  from  them  only  in  being  more  mild,  and 
more  equal  and  certain  in  its  efFeds,  is  in  this 
intention  greatly  to  be  preferred.     It  does  not 
appear,  that  a  combination  of  mercury  with  fo 
fmall  a  proportion  of  acid,  that  is,  fo  mild  and 
fafe  a  mercurial,  can  be  obtained  by  any  kind 

of 
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of  precipitation,    as  by  the  procels  by  which 
mercurius  diilcis  is  prepared. 

Mercurius  dulcis  is  fublimate  made  mild,  by 
combining  with  it  fo  much  frefji  mercury,  as  is 
fufficient  to  fatiate  the  redundant  acid.  Four 
parts  of  powdered  fublimate  are  ground  with 
three,  or  three  and  a  halfof  quickfilver  (an  ope- 
ration in  which  great  caution  is  neceiTary,  to 
avoid  the  lighter  corrofive  particles  that  fly  off) 
till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated  ;  or,  which 
is  much  m.ore  commodious,  digefted  together 
in  a  gentle  heat,  by  which  the  union  will  be 
performed  as  effeftually.  The  mixture  is  then 
fublimed  in  a  glafs  matras  or  phial ;  the  fubli- 
med  white  mafs  freed  from  the  whitifh  acrid 
matter  about  the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  and  from 
fuch  mercurial  globules  as  may  happen  to  ap- 
pear diftindt,  then  pulverized,  and  fublimed 
^f^f-^'^^^  again  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  dire6ls  the  fu- 
Merc! dulcis  t>limation  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
Ph,  Ed.  that  of  London  four  times.  By  repeated  fubli- 
Aquilaalba.  rnations,  if  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mercury  has 
not  been  united  at  firll,  the  medicine  becomes 
lefs  liable  to  irritate  the  firfl:  paffages  and  run 
off  by  llool  3  on  account  of  fome  fmall  part  of 
the  acid,  or  fome  portion  of  the  compound  not 
fully  dulcified  in  the  firfc  operation,  being  fepa- 
rated  or  diffipated  by  the  heat.  The  duicifica- 
tion  depends  folely  on  the  combination  of  fo 
much  frefh  mercury  with  the  fublimate,  as  may 
fully  fatiate  the  acid :  the  union  of  the  two  is 
effeded  by  the  digeftion  previous  to  the  fubli- 
mation  :  and  the  only  ufe  of  the  fublimation  it- 
felf  is  to  feparate  fuch  part  as  may  remain  un- 
dulcified,  this  part  being  the  moil  volatile. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be  the  beft  and 
fafeftofthe  mercurial  preparations  that  can  be 
taken  in  a  folid  form,  'whether  as  a  fialagogue 

o? 
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or  as  a  general  alterant ;  no  one  of  the  mercu- 
rials, whofe  tranfnDifTion  into  the  blood  can  be 
depended  on,  being  fo  little  difpofed  to  affed 
the  firft  paffages.  As  a  fialagogue,  five,  ten, 
and  fometimes  fifteen  grains,  made  into  a  bolus 
or  pills,  are  repeated  every  night  or  oftener, 
till  the  ptyalifm  begins.  As  an  alterative,  it  is 
given  from  one  to  two  or  three  grains.  It 
generally  anfv^ers  befl  in  fmall  dofes,  which 
may  be  repeated,  with  due  caution,  every 
evening,  for  a  confiderable  time,  without  in- 
convenience. 

Mercury,  precipitated  from  aqua  fortis  by 
fixt  alkali,  dilTolves  totally,  by  the  affiftance  of 
heat,  in  diflilled  vinegar:  on  cooling,  the  fait 
cryftallizes  into  fine  brilliant  plates,  which  float 
in  the  liquor  like  pieces  of  filver  leaf,  and  are 
very  difficult  of  folution  in  water.  This  fait, 
as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Hellot  and 
others  (a),  is  the  bafis  of  an  antivenereal  medi-  Keyferh  pills. 
cine  which  has  lately  come  into  great  repute 
abroad,  but  which  does  not  feem,  from  the 
accounts  that  have  been  publifhed  of  it,  to  be 
either  more  fafe,  or  more  effedlual,  than  fome 
of  the  common  officinal  mercurials.  *  A  faltHydrarg. 
of  this  kind,  made  by  difTolving  the  mercurial  acetatus  Ph. 
precipitate  in  the  concentrated  acetous  acid 
procured  by  diftilling  verdigris,  is  received  into 
the  late  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

In  fome  obftinate  defedations  of  the  fkin, 
mercurials  and  antimonials,  joined  together, 
have  frequendy  better  efFe6ts  than  either  of 
them  unaffifted  by  the  other.  Some  triturate 
quickfilver  with  twice  its  weight  of  crude  anti-  ^thiops 
mony,  till  the  mercurial  globules  difappear,  and  antimonialis, 

(a)  Memoir es  de  Pacad,  roy.  des/ciences  de  P&ris,  1759. 
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the  mixture  becomes  an  uniform  asthiops  ov 
black  powder :  others,  inftead  of  the  crude 
antimony,  ufe  the  medicinal  regulus,  or  the 
golden  or  precipitated  fulphur;  and  thus  obtain 
an  gethiops  of  more  adtivity.  The  college  of 
Pil.  «thi-  Edinburgh  has  given  a  prefcription  of  pills  on 
opic^P/^.-E^.  this  principle,  compofed  of  three  parts  of 
quickfilver,  two  parts  each  of  golden  fulphur 
of  antimony,  gum  guaiacum  and  honey,  and 
fo  much  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  as  will  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs  of  a  due  confidence :  if  a 
dram  of  the  mafs  is  made  into  twenty  pills,  the 
dofe  may  be  increafed  from  one  to  fix  or  more, 
according  to  the  operation. 

Some  of  the  mercurial  preparations  have  been 
faid  to  be  oftentimes  fophifticated  5  the  cinnabar 
and  red  corrofive  with  red  lead,  the  corrofivc 
fublimate  and  mercurius  dulcis  with  arfenic. 
The  red  lead  may  be  readily  difcovered  by  fire; 
the  mercurial  part  evaporating,  while  the  fatur- 
nine  remains  behind.  With  regard  to  the  other 
abufe,  fome  have  affirmed  it  to  be  imprac- 
ticable ('^^j  for  if  arfenic  be  mixed  with  fub- 
limate, and  the  mixture  fet  to  fublime,  the 
marine  acid  quits  the  mercury,  and  unites  with 
the  arfenic ;  with  which  it  compofes,  not  a 
folid  cryilailine,  but  a  fofc  butyraceous  concrete, 
called  by  the  chemifts  butter  of  arfenic.  If 
arfenic  Ihould  neverthelefs,  in  certain  circum- 
ftances  (l^Jy  be  cpmbinable  with  the  fublimate 
into  a  cryftalline  cake  3  and  if  the  pernicious 
artifice  lliould  be  ever  pradlifed,  the  reports  of 
which  we  prefume  to  be  groundlefs;  the  well 
known   properties   of   arfenic   afford   fufficient 

faj  Neumann,  Chemical  njoorhsy  p.  142. 
(b)  Pott,  De/ale  communii  p.  jS, 

means 
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means  for  deteding  it.  If  a  compound  of  fub- 
limate  and  arfenic  be  mixed  with  equal  its 
weight  or  more  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  chalk,  or 
vegetable  adies,  and  expofed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  the  arfenic  will  fublime  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  glafs,  and  may  now  be  diftinguilhed 
by  its  own  proper  charadters.  Some  recom- 
mend alkaline  lixivia  as  a  criterion  of  this 
abufe :  fublimate  that  contains  arfenic  being 
faid  to  give  a  black  colour  with  the  alkali:  on 
what  foundation  this  fhould  happen,  I  cannot 
conjedure  s  for  arfenic  ftrikes  no  blacknefs  with 
alkalies  either  fixt  or  volatile;  folutions  of  it 
are,  on  the  contrary^  by  both  alkalies  made 
white. 

J  RIS<rO  LOCHIA 

BIRTHWORT  t  a  plant  with  heart-lliaped 
leaves  fet  alternately  on  the  ftalks ;  in  the  bo- 
foms  of  which  come  forth  irregular  tubulous 
flowers,  with  a  wide  mouth,  whofe  lower  part 
is  produced  into  a  long  flap  like  a  tongue :  the 
feed-veffel  is  large,  roundifh,  and  divided  into 
fix  cells. 


1.  Aristolochia  longa  Linn* 
vera  C.  B,     Long  birth  wort,  with  uncut 

leaves,  (landing  on  pedicles  ;  and  oblong  roots, 
not  tapering  to  a  point,  brownifh  on  the  outfide 
and  yellow  within. 

2.  Aristolochia  rotunda  Linn,  Ariftqlo- 
chid  rotunda  flore  ey:  purpura  nigra  C.  B.  Round 
birth  wort :  with  uncut  leaves  joined  immediately 
to  the  flalks,  and  roundifh  roots. 

3.  Pistolochia:  Ariftolochia  tenuis  Pharm. 
Pari/,    Ariftokchia  piftokchia  di^a  C  B,  ^  Linn. 

M  2  Bufliy 
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Bufhy  birthwort:  with  indented  leaves  fee  on 
pedicles ;  and  bufhy  roots,  connpofed  of  a  nunn- 
ber  of  fibres  iflbing  from  one  head.  In  this  and 
the  foregoing  forts,  the  ftalks  are  weak  and 
trailing,  and  the  flowers  Hand  folitary. 

4.  Aristolochia  tenuis  Pharm,  Edinh, 
Ariftolochia  clematitts  reEla  C  B,  Ariftolochia 
clematitis  Linn,  Creeping  birthwort :  with  up- 
right ftaiks,  flowers  {landing  in  clufters,  and 
long  flender  creeping  roots  rarely  exceeding  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

These  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  fronn  whence  we  are  fupplied  with 
the  dry  roots.  They  bear  the  colds  of  our  own 
climate  \  the  third  fort  excepted,  which  dies  in 
fevere  winters.  The  fourth  fpreads  fail,  to  a 
great  diftance,  fo  as  notto  be  eafily  extirpated. 

All  the  birthwort  roots  have  fomewhat  of 
an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterifh  tafl:e. 
They  are  reprefented  by  authors,  as  being  ex- 
tremely hot  and  pungent :  Boerhaave  fays,  they 
are  the  hottefl:  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and,  as  it 
were,  burn  the  tongue  and  palate,  having  pro- 
bably examined  the  freih  roots  5  but  whatever 
their  qualities  may  be  in  that  ftate,  fuch  as  are 
ufually  met  with  in  the  fhops,  have  no  great 
pungency.  The  long  and  round  forts,  on  firfl 
chewing,  fcarce  difcover  any  tafte,  but  in  a  little 
time  prove  naufeoufly  bitterilli ;  the  round  fome- 
what the  moft  fo.  The  other  two  inftantly  fill 
the  mouth  with  a  kind  of  aromatic  bitternefs, 
not  very  ungrateful. 

Thefe  roots  give  out  their  virtue  by  infufion 
both  to  fpirituous  and  watery  menftrua,  to  the 
firft  mofl:  perfedly  :  the  colour  of  all  the  tinc- 
tures 
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tures  is  brownifli  or  yellowifh.  In  diftlllatlon, 
pure  fpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing :  with 
water  there  arifes,  at  leall  from  both  the  (lender 
rooted  forts,  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil,  pof- 
fefiing  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  roots.  The 
extraSs  made  with  fpirit  fmell  moderately,  and 
tafte  ftrongly,  of  the  birdi worts  :  the  watery 
extrads  have  nothing  of  their  peculiar  flavour, 
and  are  much  more  naufeous  in  tafte  than  either 
the  fpirituous  extrads,  or  the  roots  in  fubftance. 
The  birthwort  roots  are  celebrated  as  warm 
attenuants  and  deobftruents,  pardcularly  in  fup- 
prefiions  of  the  uterine  purgations,  from  which 
virtue  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  received  their 
name  :  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  and 
upwards.  They  have  likewife  been  recom- 
mended, particularly  the  fourth  fort,  as  alterants 
in  the  gout :  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  pitui- 
tous  gout,  as  he  calls  it,  is  often  relieved  by  an 
infulion  of  thefe  roots  in  fpirit  of  juniper  berries, 
fweetened  v/ith  fugar,  and  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a  fpoonful  at  a  time ;  but  that  in  other  kinds 
of  the  gout,  and  in  fubjeds  of  a  tender  confti- 
tution,  this  medicine  occafions  a  lofs  of  appetite, 
a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  a  languidnefs, 
lefs  fupportable  than  the  gout  itfelf.  A  powder 
compofed  of  this  and  other  fimilar  materials, 
which  was  prefcribed  by  the  ancients  as  an  anti- 
arthridc,  and  has  lately  come  again  into  efteem, 
has  aifo  produced  complaints  of  the  fame  kind. 
Externally  thefe  roots  have  been  uled  as  difcuti- 
ents,  detergents,  and  antifeptics  :  Simon  Paulii 
relates,  that  the  long  birthwort  roots,  appli-^ 
ed  as  an  epithem  or  in  fomentadon,  were  found 
remarkably  ferviceable  in  ftubborn  ulcers  of  the  < 
legs. 

M  3  ARNICA. 
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I    kCi  ^    ARNICA,  fee  DORONICUM. 

ARSENICUM, 

ARSENICUM  ALBUM  Pbarm.  Pari/.  Arje^ 
nicum  fimpliciter  diSlum,  Arsenic  or  white 
ARSENIC  :  a  femitranfparent  cryftaliine  concrete, 
alTuming  an  opake  milky  hue  on  being  expofed 
for  fome  time  to  the  air :  foluble  plentifully  in 
alkaline  lixivia,  more  fparingly  in  oils,  and  ftill 
more  fo  in  acids ;  diflblving  alfo,  by  the  affifl- 
ance  of  a  boiling  heat,  in  water,  but  feparating 
and  cryftallizing  in  great  part  as  the  liquor 
cools  y  totally  exhaling,  by  a  heat  below  igni- 
tion, in  thick  fumes,  diftinguilhable  from  thofe 
of  all  other  known  mineral  fubftances,  by  a 
llrong  fetid  fmell  refembling  that  of  garlic. 

The  fumes,  caught  in  velTels,  condenfe,  ei- 
ther into  a  cryftalline  form  again,  or  into  a  pow- 
dery one,  according  as  the  receiver  is  lefs  or 
more  removed  from  the  adhion  of  the  heat.  If 
the  arfenic  be  mixed  with  vegetable  or  animal 
coals,  or  other  inflammable  fubftances  not  ful- 
phureous,  that  is,  not  participadng  of  vitriolic 
acid,  and  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat  without 
communication  with  the  air,  it  fublimes  in  form 
of  a  bright  greyifh  metallic  fubftance,  quickly 
tarnifhing  to  a  black,  lighter  and  lefs  compact 
than  moll  of  the  other  metallic  bodies^  fcarcely 
itwtrx  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water, 
changeable  into  a  calx  or  white  arfenic  again  by 
fublimation  with  the  admifTion  of  air. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tity, in  the  ores  of  moil  metallic  bodies,  pard- 
cularly  in  thofe  of  tin  and  bifmuth,  and  in  the 
mineral  called  cobalt,  cohaltum,  cadniia  metal- 
lka\    from    which    laft,    greateil  part  of  the 

arfenic 
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arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extradted,  in  Saxony,  by 
a  kind  of  fublimation  :  the  arfenic  rifes  at  firft 
into  a  large  horizontal  chinaney  comnaunicating 
with  the  furnace,  in  form  of  a  greyifh  meal, 
which,  more  carefully  refublimed,  concretes 
into  the  cryftalline  white  arfenic  of  the  ihops. 
Henckel  obferves,  that  of  all  the  metallic  bodies, 
mercury  and  the  antimonial  metal  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  never  found  to  have  any  arfenic 
in  their  ores :  to  thefe  perhaps  may  be  added 
zinc,  whofe  proper  ore,  calamine,  appears  to 
be  pure  from  arfenic. 

White  arfenic  is  one  of  the  mod  violent 
poifons.  Befides  the  effe6ls,  which  it  produces 
in  common  with  other  poifonous  fubftances,  it 
is  faid  to  render  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  re- 
markably thin,  to  occafion  a  fwelling  and  Ipha- 
celation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  fudden  putre- 
faflion  after  death,  particularly  of  the  genitals 
in  men  C  a  J.  Where  the  quantity  taken  has  been 
fo  fmall  as  not  to  prove  fatal,  tremors,  palfies, 
and  lingering  hedics  fucceed.  It  has  likewife 
been  obferved  to  produce  very  dangerous,  and 
■fometimes  mortal  fymptoms,  when  applied  ex- 
ternally f^J,  which  it  was  formerly  recom- 
mended to  be,  againfl  cancers  and  fcrophulous 
tumors. 

*  This  dangerous  mineral  has  of  late  been 
confidered  by  fome  as  a  real  fpecific  againfl  the 
cancerous  virus.  Mr.  Le  Febure  has  ventured 
publicly  to  recommend  its  internal  ufe,  together 
with  a  topical  application  of  it  to  the  afFeded 

( a)  ^t2i}a\..  Men/.  No'venih.  cap.'iv.  opufc.  p.  454,  455. 
Lindeftolpe,   De  'venenis,  edit,  Stentzel,    cap.  xvi.   the/,  x. 

(^/^J  Degner,  Hiji.  dyfenteria  biliofde,-p.  214.  Hildanus, 
Ohf,  p,  606.  Heimrich,  Jil.  nut.  cur.  W.  ii.  chf.  10. 
Fernelius,  De  msthodo  medendi,  lib.  \i,  cap.  18. 
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part^  in  cancerous  cafes ;  and  pofitively  affirms 
that  he  has  found  it  efficacious  in  nnore  than  two 
hundred  inftances,  without  any  bad  effeds.  He 
gives  a  very  dilute  folution  of  white  arfenic, 
mixed  with  milk  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  Mr. 
Juftamond,  whopubliffied  a  treatife  on  cancers 
two  or  three  years  fince,  agrees  with  the  above- 
mentioned  author  in  the  idea  that  arfenic  is  fpe- 
cific  againft  this  difeafe,  but  laments  that  even 
the  moil  guarded  external  ufe  of  \t,  while  it 
produces  the  happieft  effe6ls  in  healing  cance- 
rous ulcers,  yet  occafions  fuch  difagreeable 
fymptoms  of  the  paralytic  kind,  that  it  cannot 
be  perfifted  in.  The  lateft  trials  in  London  are 
faid  to  confirm  this  account*(^^J. 

The  remedies  againft  this,  as  againft  moft 
other  poifons,  are,  milk  and  oily  liquors,  im- 
mediately and  liberally  drank.  Hoffinan  tells 
lis  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftinftion,  who,  on 
tafting  food  with  which  white  arfenic  had  been 
mixed  inftead  of  fugar^  v/ere  all  feized  with 
anxiety  at  the  breaft,  pain  at  the  ftomach,  tre- 
mor of  the  lips,  and  reachings :  milk  and  oil 
were  poured  down,  plentifully  and  repeatedly,  fo 
as  tokeep  them  ftrongly  vomiting  for  half  a  day; 
fome  vomited  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  times : 
by  this  fimple  remedy  they  all  efcapedf^J, 
and  fome  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  have  fallen 
within  my  own  knowledge.  Tachenius  relates, 
that  convulfions  of  the  limbs^  gripes,  bloody 

*  (a)  The  internal  ufe  of  arfenic  has  fmce  gained  ground 
in  a  variety  ofdiforders,  particularly  in  intermittent  fevers, 
which  it  is  faid  readily  to  cure,  and  fornetimes  after  the  bark 
and  all  other  remedies  have  failed,  and  that  without  any 
bad  eiteds  whatfoever,  or  fuch  only  as  are  eaiiiy  obviated. 
A  folution  of  the  mineral  is  given  by  drops,  amounting  from 
T3  to  f  of  a  grain  for  a  dofe,  largely  diluted  in  a  tepid 
aqueous  liquor. 

See  Fo^ler^s  Medical  Reports  oftheEffetis  of  Arfenic  y  1786. 
(^b)  Hoffman:,  5v/?,  7ned,  rat.  defeb.fe^,  ii.  cap,  iii.  ohf  iii. 
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urine  with  inexpreflible  pain,  and  a  contra6lion 
of  the  whole  body,  which  he  had  been  leized 
with  from  expofure  to  the  fumes  of  arfenic, 
being  relieved  by  milk  and  oil,  a  flow  fever 
fucceeded,  which  continued  during  the  winter, 
and  of  which  he  was  at  laft  cured  by  deco6lions 
of  the  vulnerary  herbs,  and  by  the  ufe  of  cab- 
bage fprouts  with  orange  juice,  oil,  and  a  little 
hit  (a J.  *Sage,  in  his  Mineralogy ,  fays  that 
the  regulus  is  far  lefs  dangerous  than  the  calx  or 
glafs  :  he  gave  half  an  ounce  of  the  regulus  to 
a  cat;  who  grew  meager  for  fome  time,  but 
afterwards  fat  again — that  acids,  particularly 
vinegar,  are  the  antidotes  to  this  poifon.  Oils 
and  emulfions  do  not  obtund  its  efFe6ls  as  acids 
do ;  of  this  he  has  had  experience  on  brutes — 
that  the  regulus  is  not  foluble  in  water;  and 
that  the  founders  are  more  afraid  of  fumes  of 
lead  than  of  arfenic. 

Sulphur,  which  reftrains  the  power  of  mer- 
cury and  the  antimonial  metal,  remarkably 
abates  the  virulence  of  arfenic ;  compofitions  of 
arfenic  and  fulphur  being  far  lefs  poifonous 
than  the  pure  white  arfenic,  and  thofe,  in  which 
the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  confiderable,  feeming 
to  be  almoft  innocent.  Different  compofitions 
of  this  kind  are  both  prepared  by  art,  and 
found  native ^in  the  earth. 

The   bright   yellow,    fomewhat   tranfparent  Arfenicum 
mafTes,  called  yellow  arjenk^  are  prepared,  by  flavum. 
mixing  the  arfenical  mxal,  as  extraded  by  the 
firfl  fublimation  from  the  ore,  with  one  tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  and  fubliming  them  toge- 
ther: on  doubling  the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the 
compound  proves  more  opake  and  com  pad,  of  Arfenicum 
a  deep  red  colour,  refembling  in  the  mafs  that  rubrum. 

(a)  TacheniuSj  Hippocrates  chymicus,  p,  149. 

of 
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of  cinnabar,  but  lofmg  of  its  beauty  on  being 
ground  into  powder,  whilft  that  of  cfnnabar  is 
improved  by  trituration :  by  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  arfenic  and  fulphur,  fubli mates  may 
be  obtained  of  a  great  variety  of  fhades  of  yel- 
low and  red.  The  folTil  fulphurated  arfenics 
differ  remarkably  in  texture  as  well  as  in  colour, 
fome  being  fmooth  and  uniform  like  the  facti- 
tious mafles,  and  others  compofed  of  fmall 
fcales  or  leaves ;  the  former  are  commonly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  zarnkbsy  the  latter -by 
that  of  auripigmenta  or  orpments :  the  orpiments 
are  the  only  fubflances  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  arjenicon^  the  preparation  of 
white  arfenic  being  a  difcovery  of  later  years  : 
the  red  zarnichs  are  t\\t  Jandarache  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  realgar  and  rifigal  of  the  Arabians  and 
ibme  of  the  chemical  writers. 

That  thefe  fofTils  are  really  fulphurated  arfe- 
nics is  evident  from  fundry  experiments.  When 
^ti  on  fire,  the  arfenical,  as  well  as  the  fulphu- 
reous  fmicll,  is  plainly  diftinguifhable.  If  tri- 
turated with  quickfilver,  and  expofed  to  a 
fuitabie  heat,  the  fulphur  is  detained  by  the 
mercury,  and  a  pure  white  arfenic  fublimes. 
A  mixture  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  with  any  vege- 
table or .  animal  fubftance,  as  the  compound 
called  by  the  affayers  Mack  flux,  in  like  manner 
keeps  down  the  fulphur,  and  at  the  fame  time 
revives  the  arfenic  into  its  reguline  or  metallic 
form. 

All  thefe  compounds  are  mild,  compared  to 
the  white  arfenic  j  and  feveral  of  them  are 
looked  upon  by  many  as  having  no  poifonous 
quality.  Some,  both  of  the  fa6litious  and 
native,  have  been  given  to  dogs  in  confiderable  . 
quantities,  without  producing  any  ill  effed. 
The  native  minerals  have  been  ufed  as  medi- 
cines 
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cines   in   the  eaftern  countries,    and  by  fome 
imprudently  recommended  in  our  own. 


ARTEMISIA. 

ARTEMISIA  Pharm.  Edinb,  Artem'ifia  vul- 
garis major  C.  B,  Artemifia  vulgaris  Linn. 
Mugwort:  a  plant,  with  firm  ftalks,  generally 
purplifh;  deeply  divided  leaves,  refembling 
thofe  of  common  wormwood,  of  a  dark  green 
colour  above,  and  hoary  underneath;  and  fmaJl, 
purplifb,  naked,  difcous  flowers,  (landing  ere6t, 
in  fpikes,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  fields  and  wafte 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June^ 

This  plant  has  been  chiefly  recommended 
for  promoting  the  uterine  evacuations,  and 
abating  hyfteric  fpafms;  for  which  purpofes, 
infufions  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea  and  ufed 
as  a  bath.  Tt  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mildell 
of  the  fubftances  commonly  madeufe  of  in  fuch 
intentions ;  and  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fervice,  in 
fome  cafes,  where  medicines  of  more  adivity 
would  be  improper. 

The  leaves  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell, 
efpecially  v/hen  rubbed  a  little;  but  fcarcely 
any  other  than  an  herbaceous  tafle.  An  extradt 
made  from  them  by  water  is  likewife  almoft 
infipid;  and  an  extra6t  made  by  fpirit  has  only 
a  weak  aromatic  bitterifhnefs.  Baierus  informs 
us,  in  a  diilertation  on  this  plant,  that  by  fer- 
menting a  large  quantity  of  it,  and  afterwards 
diftilling,  and  cohobating  the  diftiiled  water,  a 
fragrant. fapid  liquor  was  obtained,  with  a  thin 
fragrant  oil  on  the  fiirface.     The  flowery  tops 

are 
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are  eonfiderably  ftronger  than  the  leaves,  and 
hence  fhould  feem  to  be  preferable  for  medicinal 
ufe. 

ARTHANirA. 

CYCLAMEN  orbiculato  folio  inferne  purpura/- 
cente  C.  B.  Cyclamen  europium  Linn.  Sow- 
bread :  a  low  plant,  without  any  other  llalk 
than  the  flender  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers :  the  leaves  are  pretty  large,  round,  of 
a  green  colour  above  v/ith  white  fpecks,  and 
purplifh  underneath :  the  flowers  purplifh,  mo- 
nopetalous,  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments, 
followed  by  round  feed-vefiels  :  the  roots  large, 
fo  me  what  globular,  with  feverai  fibres,  blackifh 
on  the  ouflde  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial, 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  frefh  roots  of  arthanita  have  a  naufeous, 
acrid,  biting  tafle,  and  no  remarkable  fmellt 
by  drying,  their  acrimony  is  greatly  abated ; 
by  long  keeping,  it  is  almofl  defliroyed  i  though 
after  they  have  lofl:  fo  much  as  to  make  very 
little  impreflion  on  the  organs  of  tafte,  they  fl:ill 
betray,  when  taken  internally,  a  great  degree  of 
irritating  power.  Dried  and  powdered,  they 
have  been  given  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  and  found 
to  operate  as  a  fl:rong  inflammatory,  yet  flov/ 
cathartic.  The  juice  is  faid  to  purge  when 
applied  externally  to  the  belly  in  ointments  ^ 
and  the  juice  or  bruifed  root  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  for  foftening  and  difcufling  indolent 
hard  tumours.  The  flowers  are  of  a  different 
nature,  having  a  moderately  fl:rong  and  very 
pleafant  fmell,  and  little  other  than  a  mucilagi- 
nous tafte:  they  have  not  been  ufed  medicinally, 

and 
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and  the  ufe  of  the  roots  is  now,  among  us,  in 
great  meafure  laid  afide.    , 

ARUM. 

ARUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinh.  Arum  ma- 
culatum  maculis  nigris  C,  B,  Arum  maculatum 
Linn.  Wake-robin  or  cuckowpint  :  a  low 
perennial  plant,  growing  wild  under  hedges  and 
by  the  fides  of  banks.  It  fends  forth,  in  March, 
three  or  four  fnnooth  leaves,  triangular,  or 
Ihaped  like  the  head  of  a  fpear:  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  naked  ftalk,  bearing  a  purplifh 
piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  Iheath,  which  is  followed, 
in  July,  by  a  bunch  of  red  berries :  the  root 
is  irregularly  roundifh,  about  an  inch  thick, 
brownifh  on  the  outlide  and  white  within.  In 
fome  plants  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with  black, 
in  others  with  white  fpots,  and  in  others  not 
fpotted  at  all :  the  black  fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moffc  efficacious,  and  hence  is  ex- 
prefsly  directed  by  the  London  college.  All 
the  forts  are  faid  to  be  ftronger,  when  produced 
in  moift  fhady  foils,  than  in  dry  open  expofures. 

The  frefh  roots  of  arunri  have  an  extremely 
pungent  acrimonious  tafte :  flightly  chewed, 
they  continue  to  vellicate  and  burn  the  tongue, 
the  part  vv^hich  they  principally  affe6l,  for  many 
hours,  producing  at  the  fame  time  a  confider- 
able  third:  thefe  uneafy  fenfations  are  fomewhat 
alleviated  by  milk,  butter,  or  oily  liquors. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  likewife  highly 
acrid,  though  rather  lefs  fo  than  the  roots.  No 
part  has  any  fmell,  except  the  piftil,  which  has 
a  faint  fetid  one. 

This  root  lofes  greateft  part  of  its  acrimony 
on  being  dried  fufficiently  to  become  pulverable. 

Kept 
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Kept  dry  for  fome  time,  it  feems,  on  firft 
chewing,  to  be  an  infipid  farinaceous  fubftance: 
it  ftill,  however,  retains  a  kind  of  latent  pun- 
gency, fo  as  when  chewed  long,  in  any  con- 
fiderabie  quantity,  to  produce  a  fenfation  as  of 
a  flight  excoriation  of  the  tongue.  Parkinfon 
obferves,  that  the  white  farinaceous  ftarch-like 
powder  has  been  ufed  in  wafhing,  and  that  it 
has  fometimes  bliftered  the  hands. 

The  frefh  root,  dug  up  in  autumn,  yielded 
upon  exprefTion  about  one  fixth  its  weight  of  a 
milky  juice;  which,  on  ftanding,  depofited  a 
Foecula  ari.  white  fecula  and  became  clear :  the  clear  liquor 
was  infipid :  the  fecula  was  confiderably  pun- 
gent, but,  like  the  root  in  fubftance,  lofes  its 
pungency  on  being  dried.  The  frefh  and  the 
moderately  dried  roots  were  digefted  in  water, 
in  wine,  in  proof  fpirit,  and  in  redified  fpirit, 
with  and  without  heat :  the  liquors  received  no 
colour,  and  little  or  no  tafte.  In  diftillation, 
neither  fpirit  nor  water  brought  over  any  fen- 
^fible  impregnation  from  the  arum :  the  watery 
and  fpirituous  extrafts  alfo  were  nearly  infipid. 
The  root,  neverthelefs,  lofes  in  thefe  operations 
almoft  the  whole  of  its  pungency. 
'  The  root  may  be  preferved  frejOh  in  fand  for 
feveral  months;  and  if  the  fand  is  fomewhat 
moift,  fo  as  to  fuffer  it  to  vegetate,  it  will  be 
the  better  fecured  both  from  rotting  and  from 
lofing  of  its  virtue.  It  appears  to  be  of  equal 
vigour,  or  at  leaft  of  fufficient  vigour  for  medi- 
cinal ufe,  at  all  periods  of  its  growth,  and  in 
all  feafons  of  the  year.  As  it  has  hitherto  been 
ufed  only  in  a  dry  Hate,  it  has  been  generally- 
taken  up  about  the  time  of  the  plant  beginning 
to  die,  as  the  root  is  then  leaft  juicy,  and 
ilirinks  leaft  in  drying. 

Arum 
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Arum  root,  newly  dried  and  powdered,  is 
given  in  dofes  of  a  fcmple  and  upwards;  for 
lliniulating  the  folids,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
and  pronaoting  the  natural  fecretions  -,  in  cold, 
languid,  phlegmatic  habits  j  againft  weaknefs 
and  relaxations  of  the  llomach,  and  catarrhous 
and  rheunaatic  diforders.  It  has  been  generally 
given  in  conjun6lion  with  other  materials,  and 
to  fome  of  thefe  the  efi^eds  of  the  compound 
have  been  in  great  part  afcribed.  The  London  Conferva  Ari 
college  have  difcarded  their  compound  powder  ^^'  ^°^^' 
of  arum,  and  in  its  flead  have  direded  a  con- 
ferve  of  the  frefh  root,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  of  fugar  to  one  of  the  root,  as  the 
beft  method  of  preferving  it  in  an  a6tive  Hate. 

The  vinous  and  fpirituous  tin6lures  of  this 
root,  by  fome  recommended,  appear,  from  the 
experiments  above  related,  to  be  infignificant : 
but  though  fpirituous  liquors  are  incapable  of 
diflblving  or  extracting  the  aftive  matter  of  the 
arum,  they  feem  neverthelefs,  when  given 
along  with  the  dried  root  as  a  vehicle,  to  pro- 
mote its  adion  :  Juncker  obferves,  that  a  dram 
of  the  powder,  taken  with  a  fpoonful  of  brandy, 
procures  a  very  copious  fweat,  even  in  perfons 
little  difpofed  to  that  evacuation ;  while  the* 
powder,  by  itfelf,  has  no  fuch  effedtf^J. 

The  infupportable  pungency  on  the  tongue, 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  this  root  from 
being  ufed  in  a  frefh  ftate  fo  as  to  exert  its  full 
virtues,  I  have  found  to  be  efFetlually  covered 
by  unftuous  and  gummy  materials.  The  frefh 
root,  beaten  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  teftaceous  powder  which  pro- 
motes the  divifion  of  it,  may  either  be  m.ixed 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  gum - 

faj  Confpe^us  therapeia^y  ti>h.  de  diaphorefi^  p.  gg. 
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arable,  and  three  or  four  times  as  much  con-- 
ferve,  fo  as  to  make  them  into  an  eledlary ;  or 
rubbed  with  a  thick  mixture  of  mucilage  of 
gum-arabic  and  fpermaceti,  gradually  adding 
any  fuitable  watery  liquors  and  a  little  fyrup, 
fo  as  to  form  an  emulfion :  two  parts  of  the 
root,  two  of  gum,  and  one  of  fpermaceti,  make 
an  emulfion  which  fcarcely  impreffes  any  degree 
of  pungency  though  kept  long  in  the  mouth. 
In  thefe  forms  I  have  given  the  frefh  root  from 
ten  grains  to  upwards  of  a  fcruple,  three  or  four 
times  a  day :  it  generally  occafioned  a  fenfation 
of  flight  warmth,  firlt  about  the  flomach  and 
afterwards  in  the  remoter  parts,  manifeftly  pro- 
moted perfpi ration,  and  frequently  produced  a 
plentiful  fweat.  Several  obftinate  rheumatic 
pains  were  removed  by  this  medicine,  which  is 
therefore  recommended  to  further  trial 

ASA    FCET  IDA. 

ASA  FCEriDA  Pharm.  Lond.  ^  Edink 
Lajer.  Lajerpitium.  Sylphium,  Asafetida  : 
the  fetid  concrete  juice  of  a  large  plant,  grow- 
ing in  the  mountains  of  the  provinces  of  Cho- 
rafaan  and  Laar  in  Perfia^  called  by  K^mpfer 
timhellifera  levifiico  affinis^  &c,  *^  The  umbel- 
"  iiferous  plant  akin  to  lovage,  with  branched 
"  leaves  like  thofe  of  piony,  a  very  large  full 
*^  flalk,  and  naked  folitary  foliaceous  feeds  like 
"  thofe  of  parfnep  or  cow-parfnep,  yielding 
"  afafetida  from  its  root."  It  is  the  Ferula  AJfa 
Fcstida  of  linnseus.  The  root  of  the  plant, 
when  grown  to  a  proper  age  and  fize,  is  bared 
of  earth  at  the  top,  ikreened  from  the  fun  by 
the  leaves  that  have  been  pulled  off,  after  fome 
days  cut  horizontally,  and  again  carefully 
fkreened:  the  juice  gradually  rifes^  and  in  a  day 

or 
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or  two  is  accumulated  on  the  furface  5  and 
being  thence  colleded,  the  fuperficial  part  of 
the  root,  that  has  beconne  dry,  is  cut  off,  to 
allow  an  exit  to  the  remainder  of  the  juice.  A 
particular  detail  of  this  procefs  may  be  leen  in 
Ksempfer's  am^emtates  exotica.  This  juice,  as 
it  firft  ilTues  from  the  root,  is  liquid  and  white 
like  milk :  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns 
browniih,  and  gradually  acquires  different  de* 
grees  of  confiftency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in 
large  irregular  mafTes,  compofed  of  various 
fhining  little  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly 
whitifh,  partly  of  a  browniih  or  reddilli,  and 
partly  of  a  violet  hue*  Thofe  mafles  are  ac» 
counted  the  beft,  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale 
reddifh  colour,  and  variegated  with  a  great 
number  of  fine  white  tears. 

This  juice  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmeil  approach- 
ing to  that  of  garlic,  and  a  naufeous  bitterifh 
biting  tafte.  It  is  by  much  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
deobftruent  warm  fetid  gums;  and  is  given  not 
only  againft  hyfterical  complaints,  flatulent  co- 
lics, and  obftrudions  of  the  bread ;  but  in  moft 
of  the  diforders  called  nervous,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently adls  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  an  ano- 
dyne :  in  fome  cafes  mulk,  and  in  fome  opium, 
are  ufefully  joined  to  it.  It  is  fometimes  ufea 
alfo  as  an  anthelmintic^  and  faid  by  Hoffman  to 
be  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  that  clafs.  It 
is  moll"  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills; 
from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram. 
It  lofes  with  age  of  its  fmell  and  ftrength ;  a 
circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  dofing  it: 
K^mpfer  informs  us,  from  his  own  obfervation, 
that  a  fmgle  dram  of  the  recent  juice  fmells 
more  than  an  hundred  pounds  of  fqch  as  is 
commonly  fold  in  Europe. 

Vol.  I,  N  Afafetida 
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Afafetlda  is  compofed  of  a  gummy  and  a  rc- 
finous  fubftance,  the  firit  in  largeft  quantity. 
Its  fmell  and  tafte  refide  in  the  refin  -,  which  is 
readily  diflblved  and  extra61:ed  by  pure  fpirit, 
andj  in  great  partj  along  with  the  gummy  mat- 
ter, by  water.  The  tindure  made  in  pure 
fpirit  is  of  a  tranfparent  yellow  colour;  that  made 
in  proof  fpirit,  and  the  watery  infufion,  is  turbid. 
A  tindlure  in  redified  fpirit  is  kept  in  the  fhops  ; 
whereof  two  drams  contain  nearly  all  the  virtue 
t '^^'^'^.'^^^  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  afafetidaf  :  and  another, 
P?  Lon^^  ^"  which  two  ounces  of  afafetida  are  diflblved  in 
.  one  pound  of  dulcified  fpirit  offal  ammoniac  J. 
dIpt'E7^^'  In  diflillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the 
aqueous  fluid  highly  with  its  fcent,  and  yields 
a  fmall  portion  of  a  pale-coloured  effential  oil 
which  fmells  exceeding  flrongly  :  the  remaining 
decoction,  infpilTated,  leaves  a  weakly  naufeous 
bitterilli  extrad,  of  very  little  fmell.  Redified 
fpirit  diftiiled  off  from  the  tindure  made  in  that 
menftruum,  proves  likewife  confiderably  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  of  the  afafetida, 
though  much  lefs  fo  than  the  diflilled  water; 
the  remaining  extrad  fmells  moderately,  and 
tafles  Itrongly  of  the  juice. 

JSJRUM, 

ASARUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinh,  C  B. 
Nardus  ruftica  -,  Vulgago.  AJarum  europaum 
Linn,  Asarabacca:  a  low  plant  without  flalks : 
the  leaves  are  ftiff,  roundifh,  with  two  little  ears 
at  the  bottom,  fomewhat  refembling  a  kidney, 
of  a  dark  fhining  green  colour,  fomewhat  hairy, 
fet  on  pedicles  three  or  four  inches  long :  the 
flowers,  which  rife  among  the  leaves  on  fhorter 
pedicles,  confifl  of  purplifh  (lamina  ftand in g  in  a 
darker  coloured  cup,  and  are  followed,  each,  by  a 

capfuk 
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capftile  containing  fix  feeds.  It  is  perennial 
and  evergreen,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  warmer  climates,  and  raifed 
with  us  in  gardens.  The  dried  roots  have  been 
generally  brought  from  the  Levant;  thofe  of 
our  own  growth  being  fuppofed  of  weaker 
virtue. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  afarum  have  a  mode- 
rately flrong,  not  very  unpleafant  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  valerian  or  nard ;  and 
a  naulcous  bitterilli,  acrid  tafte.  The  roots 
given  in  fubftance>  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or 
more,  prove  ilrongly  emetic  and  cathartic.  The 
leaves  have  the  fame  operation,  but  their  dofe 
or  degree  offeree  has  not  been  precifely  de- 
termined :  according  to  fome,  they  are  of  more 
adivity  than  the  roots. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  emetic  plant  has  been  of 
fervice  in  ferous  diforders,  and  hurtful  in  itielan- 
cholic  cafes  :  that  in  fmall  doles,  it  promotes 
perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  uterine  flux :  that 
tindlures  made  in  fpirituous  liquors  pofTefs  both 
the  emetic  and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  afarum  i 
but  that  the  extradls,  obtained  by  infpiflating 
thefe  tindures,  a6t  only,  and  with  fufficient 
mildnefs,  by  vomit  j  requiring  to  be  given  in 
as  large  dofes  as  the  plant  in  fubftancc,  to  pro- 
duce as  plentiful  evacuations  :  that  infufions  in 
water  operate  mildly  both  upwards  and  down^ 
wards :  that  by  codtion  in  water,  the  emetic 
power  is  firft  deftroyed,  and  afterwards  the  pur- 
gative 3  the  decodion  long  boiled,  or  an  extrad: 
prepared  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  not 
a6ting  at  ^11  by  ftooi  or  vomit,  but  proving 
powerfully  deobflruent,  diuretic,  ^c.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  as  the  adivity  of  the  afarum 
is  diminifhed  more  and  more  by  boiling,  that 
N  a  '  both 
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both  the  deGo6lion  and  the  extradt  muft  be  ac^- 
companied  with  one  capital  inconvenience,  pre- 
carioufnefs  in  point  of  llrength. 

The  principal  ufe  of  afarum  among  us  is  as  an 
crrhine.  The  root  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
vegetable  iubftances  conamonly  employed  in  this 
intention :  a  grain  or  two,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe, 
procure  a  large  evacuation  of  mucus  both  from 
the  nofe  and  mouth,  without  provoking  fneez- 
ing  like  the  white  hellebore  root,  or  difcovering 
any  remarkable  irritation.  The  leaves,  though 
fuppofed  to  be  flronger  than  the  roots  as  eme-^ 
tics  and  cathartics,  appear  to  be  milder  as  er- 
rhines.  GeofFroy  relates,  that  after  fnuffing  a 
dofe  of  this  errhine,  he  has  obferved  the  falutary 
difcharge  to  continue  for  three  days  together, 
and  that  he  has  known  a  paralyfis  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  cured  by  one  dofe :  he  recommends 
this  medicine  in  ftubborn  diforders  of  the  head 
proceeding  from  vifcid  matters,  in  paliies,  and 
in  foporific  diftempers.  During  its  operation, 
the  patient  muft  carefully  avoid  cold^  which  is 
apt  to  produce  puftules,  inflammations,  and 
fwellings  of  the  face,  and  fometimes  more  alarm- 
ing fymptoms.  This  herb  is  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  cephalic  or  fternutatory  powders  of 
the  fhops :  fome  take  three  parts  of  dried  afarum 
+  Pulv.  ce-  and  one  of  marjoram  leaves  f,  others  equal  parts 
p^a  cus  .  ^^  ^i^g  dried  leaves  of  afarum,  marjoram,  and 
+  Pulv.  afari  ^^^^^^^"^  fyriacum,  and  dried  lavender  flowers :j;. 
compofitus  The  empyrical  herb  fnuff^s  have  hkewife  the 
Ph.  Lend,  leaves  of  afarum  for  their  bafis,  but  often  mixed 
with  ingredients  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 

ASPARAGUS. 

ASPARAGUS Jativa  C,  B,  AJparagus  offici- 
nalis  Linn.     Asparagus  :    a  perennial   plant, 

cultivated 
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eultivated  for  culinary  ufe.  In  the  fpring  ap- 
pear a  number  of  flraight  naked  (hoots ;  which, 
riling  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  divide 
into  flender,  firm,  fpreading  branches,  clothed 
with  foft,  green,  capillary  leaves:  the  fiowers 
are  of  a  pale  greenifh  colour,  and  fucceeded  by 
ihining  red  berries. 

The  young  Ihoots  of  afparagus,  boiled,  are 
fuppofed  to  promote  appetite,  but  afford  little 
nourifhment.  They  give  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell  to 
the  urine  in  a  little  time  after  being  eaten,  and 
for  this  reafon  have  by  fome  been  accounted 
ufeful  diuretics,  by  others  injurious  to  the  kid- 
neys. It  does  not  appear,  from  common  ex- 
perience, that  they  poflefs  either  of  thefe  qua^ 
lities  in  any  confiderable  degree *f^J. 

The  roots  of  the  plant,  which  are  the  part 
principally  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
are  lefs  agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  young  fhoots, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  more  aperient  and  diuretic  : 
they  appear  to  be  fimilar,  in  virtue  as  in  tafte, 
to  the  roots  of  fennel,  parfley,  and  the  others 
commonly  called  aperient,  to  which  they  have 
been  fometimes  joined  in  apozems  and  infufions. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  neither  the  roots,  nor 
^the  ftalks  when  grown  up  fo  as  to  part  into 
branches,  give  any  ill  fmell  to  the  urine. 

JT  RIP  LEX    OLID  A. 

ATRIPLEX  fatida  Ph.  Edinh  ^  C  B, 
Chenopodium  fcstidum  "Tourn,  Chenopodium  VuU 
varia   Linn»      Blitum  fcstidum   vuharia  dicfum 

*  (a)  Bergius  aflerts  that  he  knew  a  lady  who  after  eat- 
ing afparagus  generally  made  bloody  urine.  Mat.  Med. 
^.  26S. 

N  3  Rait 
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Rail  Jyn.  Garojmum,  Stinking  or  ache  or 
ARACH ;  a  low,  procumbent  plant,  fprinkled 
all  over  with  a  whitiih  clamnciy  meal:  the  leaves 
are  fmall,  of  a  roundilh  figure,  with  an  obtufe 
point :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth 
clufters  of  imperfed  flowers,  followed  each  by 
a  flattifh  feed.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  about 
dunghills,  and  flowers  in  Auguft, 

This  plant  has  a  moderately  fl:rong  fmeU, 
not  a  little  ofl^enfive,  fomewhat  akin  to  that  of 
falt-fifli,  and  which  lafl:s  long  on  the  hands 
after  touching  the  herb :  it  is  fometimes  met 
with  among  old  rubbilh;  in  which  fituation,  its 
fmell  proves  weaker  than  when  produced  in 
moifl:er  places,  which  it  naturally  delights  in, 
and  is  alfo  fomewhat  of  a  difl^erent  kind:  in 
either  cafe,  its  tafl:e  is  not  very  confiderable. 
It  gives  a  flirong  impregnadon  to  water,  both 
by  infufion  and  difl:illation :  the  fmell  is  ex- 
tradbed  likewife  by  redlified  fpirit,  and  by  this 
menfl:ruum  in  fome  degree  covered.  In  drying, 
the  fmell  becomes  weaker  and  of  a  lefs  offbnfive 
kind :  in  keeping  it  is  difllpated,  but  not  foon. 

Stinking  arach,  on  account  of  its  flirong 
fcent,  is  reckoned  an  ufeful  andhyfl:eric  5  in 
which  intention  fome  recommend  a  conferve  of 
the  leaves,  others  a  watery  infuflon,  and  others 
a  ipirituous  tindlure  of  them.  On  fome  occa- 
fions,  it  may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the  fetids 
which  have  been  more  commonly  made  ufe  ofj 
as  not  being  accompanied  with  any  pungency 
or  irritation,  and  feeming  to  adb  merely  by 
virtue  of  its  odorous  principle. 
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AURANHIA. 

AURAN'TIA  &  arantia  mains.  Citrus  Au- 
rantia  Linn,  Orange  tree  :  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree  or  Ihrub  y  with  numerous,  flexible, 
Ibmewhat  prickly  branches  -,  fmooth,  firm, 
broad  leaves,  having  each  two  heart- like 
appendages  on  the  pedicle ;  pentapetalous  white 
flowers,  {tt  thick  together  among  the  leaves; 
and  a  large  round  yellow  fruit,  divided  inter- 
nally into  eight  cells,  filled  with  a  juicy  pulp 
and  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates,  and  fcarcely  bears  the  winters  of  ours 
without  artificial  flielter, 

1.  AuRANTiuM  HisPALENSE,  P/^^r;;?.  L<?;/</.  ££? 
Edinh,  Malus  aurantia  major  C,  B,  Seville 
ORANGE :  with  dark  yellow  warty  fruit,  con- 
taining an  acid  juice. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  highly  odorife- 
rous ;  and,  on  account  of  their  fine  fmell,  have 
been  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  flavouring  in- 
gredient in  medicinal  compofitions :  their  tafl:e 
is  flightly  bitterifli.     They  communicate  their 
fmell  and  taflie  both  to  w^ater  and  redlified  fpirit, 
moft  perfedly  to  the  latter  :  the  watery  infufion 
is  of  a  brownifh,  the  fpirituous  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour.    In  difl:illation  with  water,  they  impreg- 
nate the  aqueous  fluid  fl:rongly  with  their  agree-  Aq.  naph^e 
able  odour,  and  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fra-  ^^'  ^"""^-^ 
grant  efl^ential  oil :  the  difl:illed  water  and  oil,  Ol.  feu  eiTen- 
the  preparations  principally  made  ufe   of,    are  ^^^  ^^*"°^^" 
generally  brought  to  us  from  Italy  and  France, 
being  rarely  prepared  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers.     The  watery  de- 
Godlion,   infpiflated,   yields  an  extrad  unplea- 
N  4  fantly 
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fantly  bitterilli :  an  extra6l  made  by  redified 
fpirit  retains,  along  with  the  bitterifh  matter,  a 
moderate  fhare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
flowers. 


Conferv. 
cort.  exter. 
aurantii  hif- 
palens.  Ph, 
Lond. 
Conferva 
aurantiorum 
Ph.  Ed, 
Syrup,  e 
cort.  auran- 
tiorum.  Ph. 
Itond^  &  Ed. 


The  leaves  alfo  have  a  pleafant  though  weak 
fmeil,  and  a  bitterilh  taile.  Viewed  againft  the 
light,  they  exhibit  numerous  tranfparent  fpecks, 
which  appear  to  be  little  veficles  filled  with 
efTential  oiL  In  diftillation  with  water,  a  fmail 
portion  of  oil  feparates,  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  flowers. 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  carefully  freed 
from  the  fungous  white  matter  underneath,  is  a 
grateful  warm  aromatic  bitter,  of  frequent  ufe 
as  a  fl:omachic  and  corroborant,  and  for  giving 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  other  medicines.  It  is 
warmer  than  the  peel  of  lemons,  of  a  more 
durable  flavour,  and  abounds  more  with  a  light 
fragrant  eflfential  oil  i  which  is  lodged  in  diftindt 
cells  on  the  furface  of  the  peel,  and  exudes 
upon  wounding  it.  It  may  be  made  into  a 
conferve  by  beating  it  into  a  pulp  with  triple 
the  weight  of  double  refined  fugar. 

Infufed  in  boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly^ 
the  whole  of  its  fmell  and  taile,  together  with  a 
bright  yellow  tincture :  eight  ounces  of  the  frefh 
rind  give  a  flrong  impregnation  to  four  pints  of 
water ;  and  by  diflfolving  in  this  infufion  a  proper 
quantity  of  fugar,  an  agreeable  fyrup  is  prepared 
in  the  Ihops.  Cold  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
extracts  chiefly  the  bitter  matter,  leaving  the 
aromatic  behind ;  hence  when  the  frefh  peel  is 
fleeped  by  the  confe6lioners,  for  miaking  a 
fweetmeat,  till  it  has  lofl:  its  bitternefs,  it  ftill 
retains  a  great  fhare  of  its  peculiar  flavour : 
when  large  quantities  are  macerated,  a  portion 

of 
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of  oil  is  found  floating  on  the  furface,  from 
fome  of  the  cells  having  been  diftended  and 
biirft  by  the  aqueous  fluid. 

In  difl:illation  with  water,  the  effential  oil,  in 
which  the  flavour  of  the  peel  refides,  totally 
arifes,  leaving  only  the  bitter  matter  behind  in 
the  decoction.  Both  the  oil  and  diftiikd  water 
are  very  grateful  :  a  fpirituous  water,  m.ode- 
rately  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  orange 
peel,  by  diftilling  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from 
fix  ounces  of  the  dry  rind,  is  an  elegant  cor- 
dial :  and  a  fimple  water,  more  lightly  flavoured 
with  it,  by  drawing  over  a  gallon  of  water  from 
four  ounces  of  the  dry  peel,  is  an  ufeful  diluent 
in  fevers,  and  other  dileafes,  where  the  fl:omach 
and  palate  are  apt  to  receive  quick  difguft. 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefl:ed  on  orange 
peel,  extrads  its  virtues  more  perfectly  than 
water,  and  receives  from  it  a  like  yellow  tinc- 
ture :  after  the  adion  of  the  fpirit  the  peel  re- 
mains crifp,  after  water  tough.  The  fpirit, 
drawn  off  by  difl:illation,  taftes  confiderably  of 
the  peel,  but  difcovers  little  or  nodiing  of  its 
fmell  :  the  remaining  extradl  contains,  along 
with  its  bitternefs,  great  part  of  its  aromatic 
flavour,  but  is  lefs  agreeable  than  the  rind  in 
fubfl:ance. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid,  of 
great  ufe  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders 
both  acute  and  chronical.  Its  acid  matter  dif- 
fers in  fome  of  its  pharmaceutical  properties, 
both  from  the  fermented  acid  of  vinegar,  and 
from  the  native  acid  falts  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  ( 
at  leafl:  of  fuch  as  have  been  examined  ;  —  from 
the  former,  in  its  not  being  volatile,  or  not 
exhaling  upon  infpiflfating  the  juice,  nor  rifing 
in  diftillation  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  — 

from 
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from  the  latter,  in  its  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine;  the  infpiirated  juice,  at  leaft  all  its  faline 
matter,  difTolving  readily  in  this  menftruum  as 
well  as  in  water,  and  liquefying  alfo  in  the  air. 
Thefe  properties  afford  commodious  means  of 
preferving  the  acidity  of  the  orange  for  many 
years ;  either  in  the  form  of  a  thick  extra6t,  or 
of  a  more  dilute  fpirituous  folution.  The  in- 
fpiffation  of  the  juice  muft  be  performed  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs,  when  the  matter  begins  to  grow 
thick,  as  it  is  then  not  only  liable  to  contradt  an 
empyreuma,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  have  great 
part  of  its  acidity  deitroyed. 

The  young  unripe  fruit,  commonly  called 
CuralToa  apples,  (Aurantia  curajlaventia  Pbarm, 
Edinh,  Aurantia  enajcentia  ^  immatura  Pharm. 
Parif.)  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  of  a  flavour 
different  from  that  of  the  peel  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
and  without  acidity ;  when  frefh,  it  has  a  little 
tartnels,  which  in  drying  is  in  great  meafure 
loft.  It  readily  gives  out  to  redified  fpirit  the 
whole  of  its  bitternefs  and  flavour,  together 
with  a  fine  green  tindure:  water  extrads  its 
virtue  lefs  perfe6lly.  Diftilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  conflderable  quantity  of  yellow  effential 
oil,  of  an  agreeable  and  very  fragrant  fmeil. 
The  fpirit,  diftilled  from  the  fpirituous  tindure, 
brings  over  likewife  fome  fliare  of  its  flavour, 
leaving  however  the  greateft  part  concentrated 
in  the  extrad,  which  proves  an  elegant,  mild, 
aromatic  bitter. 

2.  Aurantia  sinensis.  Aurantia  dulcis, 
Aurantium  dulci  medulla  vulgar e  Ferrant.  he/per  id, 
£5?  Pbarm.  Pari/,     China  or  sweet  orange  : 

with 
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with  bright  yellow  fmooth  fruit,  containing  a 
fweet  juice. 

The  rind  of  this  kind  of  orage  has  a  weak 
fnaell,  and  very  little  bitternefs;  and  is  fcarcely 
ever  employed  for  any  medicinal  ufe.  The 
juice,  of  a  grateful  fubacid  fweetnefs,  agrees, 
in  its  general  qualities,  with  the  fruEius  hor^ei  of 
our  own  climate ;  and  like  them,  if  taken  im- 
moderately, produces  gripes  and  fluxes.  It  is 
a  ufeful  refrigerant  in  inflammatory  difpofltions, 
and  an  excellent  antifeptic  in  fcorbutic  and  other 
putrid  diforders. 

A  U  RU  M. 

AURUM  vel  Sol  Pharm.  Pari/.  GotD :  a 
yellow  metal,  extremely  du6lile;  above  nineteen 
times  heavier  than  watery  fuflble  in  a  low  white 
heati  fixt  and  indeftru6lible  in  the  fire  5  not 
foluble  by  any  of  the  fimple  acids,  in  the  com- 
mon ways  of  making  folutions;  eafily  diflblving 
in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids, 
called  aqua  regis ^  into  a  yellow  liquor  which 
ftains  the  {kin  purple. 

EflTential  oils,  Ihaken  with  this  folution,  im- 
bibe the  gold  from  the  acid,  and  carrying  it  up 
to  the  furface,  keep  it  there  for  a  time  dilfolvedi 
but  gradually  throw  it  pfl"  again,  on  Handing 
for  fome  hours,  in  form  of  bright  yellow  films, 
to  the  fides  of  the  glafs.  The  ether  or  fpiritus 
vim  <€thereus  takes  up  the  gold  more  readily  and 
completely,  and  keeps  it  permanently  diflblved, 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine  mingles  uniformly  with 
the  acid  folution;  but  on  ftanding  for  fbme 
days,  the  gold  feparates  from  the  mixture,  and 
rifes  in  films  to  the  llirface.  A  piece  of  tin, 
placed  in  the  folution  largely  diluted  with  water, 
changes  it  red  or  purple,  and  throws  down  a 

precipitate 
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precipitate  of  ihe  fame  colour.  By  the  appear^ 
ances  refulting  from  thefe  additions,  very  mi- 
nute portions  of  gold,  difTolved  in  acid  liquors, 
may  with  certainty  be  difcovered. 

This  metal  is  found  chiefly  native :  in  fmall 
granules  or  filaments  ;  intermingled  among 
earths,  or  bedded  in  (tones;  in  the  mines  of  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  among  the  fands  of  fome 
of  the  African  coafts  and  of  fome  European 
rivers,  and  blended  with  the  ores  of  fome  other 
metals.  According  to  the  nature  of  thefe  ad- 
mixtures, and  their  degree  of  union  with  the 
gold,  the  extraction  of  the  metal  is  differently 
effeded  -,  by  ablution  with  water ;  by  amalga-- 
mation  with  mercury ;  by  bringing  the  whole 
matter,  that  contains  the  gold,  into  fufion  by 
tire,  with  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes. 

Gold  was  introduced  into  medicine  by  the 
Arabians,  and  held  to  be  one  of  the  greateft 
cordials  and  comforters  of  the  nerves.  As  it 
apparently  can  have  no  medicinal  effed:  in  its 
grofs  ftate,  not  being  difibluble  by  any  fluid 
that  can  exiftin  the  bodies  of  animals,-  the 
chemifts  have  attempted  to  fubtilize  and  refolve 
it,  and  to  extrad  what  they  called  an  anim.a  or 
fulphur  from  it.  But  as  no  means  have  been 
difcovered  of  feparating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal,  their  tindures  and  aurum  fotahiles 
either  contained  none  of  the  gold,  or  were  no 
other  than  diluted  folutions  of  its  whole  fub- 
flance.  That  the  aurum  ptabile  of  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  this  kind,  (m.ade  by  fhaking  fome  oil 
Tina,  auri  ^f  rofcmary  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua 
po^tabUeP/^.  ^^S^^^  ^^^  afterwards  digefting  the  oil  for  a 
Pari/,        '  nnonth  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine)  retains  none  of 

the 
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the  gold,  is  obvious  from  the  chara6ters  of  this 
metal  above  laid  down. 

Solutions  of  gold  in  aqua  regis  are  corrofive : 
fo  far  diluted,  as  that  they  can  be  taken  with 
fafety,  they  are,  according  to  Hoffman,  purga- 
tive :  the  dry  matter  left  upon  infpiffacing  them, 
is  a  flrong  cauflic.  The  purple  precipitate, 
made  by  adding  pure  tin  to  the  folution,  is  faid 
to  be  diaphoretic  ;  a  precipitate  made  by  alka- 
lies is  ftrongly  purgative  and  ennetic.  This  laft 
precipitate  wafhed  from  the  adhering  faline  mat- 
ter by  repeated  affufions  of  water,  purges  more  Aurum  M- 
moderately,  though  rarely  without  gripes,  and  ^^"^^^  ^^' 
fometimes  operates  by  fweat :  it  has  been  given,  ^'^^^ 
from  half  a  grain  to  five  or  fix  grains,  in  fevers, 
and  in  convulfive  and  other  diforders  arifing 
from,  or  fupported  by,  crudities  in  the  firtt 
pafTages :  but  as  its  operation  is  extremely  va- 
riable, as  it  has  often  produced  dangerous  fymp- 
toms('^^,  and  as  its  befl  effeds  are  no  other 
than  what  may  be  obtained  from  medicines  of 
known  fafety,  it  is  now,  in  this  country,  entirely 
in  difufe  -,  being  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of 
curiofity,  on  account  of  its  property  of  explo- 
ding violently  when  heated  or  ftrongly  rub- 
bed*f^J. 

Some  have  amalgamated  gold  with  pure 
quickfilver,  and  fet  the  compound  to  calcine,  as 
dire(51:ed  in  page    151,  for   the    calcination  of 


(a J  Ludovici,  Fharm,  moderno  feculo  applkanda,  dijf,  \. 
oper.p.  102.  Stahl,  Digram,  de  proepceucrifeos  dignitate,  feSi, 
viii.  Hoffman>  Philofophia  corp.  human,  morhos.  par.  vl.  cap, 
viii.§  13. 

*  (b)  Aurum  fulminant  is  Hill  in  ufe  in  Germany.  A  late 
writer  (M.  A.  Plenciz)  recommends  it  in  every  cafe  where 
a  fure  and  fafe  laxative  is  wanted  ;  alledging  that  it  does 
cot  ad  with  the  violence  many  pradlitioners  have  afierted. 

mercury 
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mercury  by  itfelf,  till  it  was  converted  into  ^ 
red  powder :  others  have  melted  the  gold  with 
twice  its  weight  or  more  of  martial  regulus  of 
antimony,  and  expofed  the  powdered  mixture, 
in  a  glafs  veflel,  to  a  moderate  heat,  till  the 
powder  became  purple.  That  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations  have  very  confiderable  medicinal 
virtues,  is  not  to  be  queftioned ;  but  that  thofe 
virtues  have  any  dependence  upon  the  gold,  is 
fcarcely  to  be  prefumed :  all  that  can  be  ration- 
ally expe6led  from  this  ingredient,  is,  to  ob- 
tund  the  adivity  of  the  mercurial  calx,  and  of 
the  not  fully  calcined  antimonial  metal.  When 
gold  is  thus  divided  by  the  admixture  of  other 
metallic  bodies,  and  in  fome  degree  calcined 
along  with  them,  it  proves  diffoluble  in  one  of 
the  mineral  acids  which  would  not  touch  it  be- 
fore, to  wit,  fpirit  of  fait ;  but  the  acids  of  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom,  it  ftill  re- 
fifts  as  permanently  as  fine  gold  in  the  mafs. 


BALAUSriJ. 

BALAUSriA  Pbarm.  Lond,  ^  Edinb,  Ba- 
LAusTiNES :  large  rofe-like  flowers,  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  fet  in  long  bell-lhaped  tough  cups. 
They  are  the  produce  of  the  wild  or  double- 
flowered  pomegranate  tree,  (Granata  mains 
Fharm.  Edinb,  Balauftiaflore  pkno  major e  C,  B» 
Punka  Granatum  Linn,)  a  low  prickly  tree  or 
fhrub,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  bearing  a  brown- 
ifh  acerb  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  orange ;  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  ibme  of  our  gardens  on  account  of 
the  beauty  and  continuance  of  its  flowers.  The 
fhops  are  ufually  fupplied  with  the  dried  flowers 
from  abroad  i  thofe  of  our  own  growth  do  not 

appear 
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:;ippear  to  be  any  wife  inferiour  to  the  foreign, 
but  are  not  to  be  procured  in  fufRcient  quantity. 

.  Balaustine  flowers  are  mildly  aftringent  and 
corroborant ;  of  a  moderately  rough  and  fome- 
what  bitterifli  tafte,  and  of  little  or  no  fmell,  or 
particular  flavour.  They  give  out  their  aftrip- 
gent  matter,  together  with  a  pale  red  colour, 
both  to  water  and  reftified  fpirit  *  (a) :  the  ex- 
tradls,  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  tindures,  in 
which  the  adive  parts  of  the  flower  are  concen- 
trated, are  pretty  fl:rongly  fl:yptic.  The  fpiritu- 
ous  tin6lure  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  the  extradt  in 
lefs  quantity  and  proportionably  fl:ronger  in  tafl:e, 
than  the  tindture  and  extract  made  with  water. 
The  fpirituous  extradl,  as  well  as  the  watery  in- 
fufion,  fl:rikes  an  inky  blacknefs  with  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol  5  a  proof,  that  the  aftringent 
matter  of  the  balaufl:ine,  after  its  feparation  from 
greateft  part  of  the  mucilaginous  and  other  grof- 
ier  fubfl:ances  of  the  flower,  is  firill  diflbluble  in 
water. 

BALSAMITA. 

BALSAMITA :  a  perennial  plant,  with  un^ 
divided  indented  leaves,  and  yellow  naked  dif- 
cous  flowers  fet  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  tops 
of  the  fl:alks5  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

I.  Balsamita  MAS.  Cojius  hortenfis  vel  ta-^ 
nacetum  hortenfe  Pharm,  Pari/,  Mentha  Jarace- 
nica  Officinarum  Germanic,  Mentha  hortenjis 
coryfMfera  C.  B.  Tanacetum  Baljamita  Linn,^ 
Coftmary  or  alecofti  with  oval  leaves. 

*  C<^J  Scarce  at  all  to  fpirit.     Cullen, 

a.  Ageratum, 
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1,  Ageratum,  Balfamita  feminay  Coftus  hor^ 
forum  minor,  Eupatorium  mefues,  Herba  Julian 
Mentha  corymhifera  minor,  Ageratum  foliis  Jer-- 
rat  is  C,  B.  Achillea  Ageratum  Linn,  Maudlin; 
with  numerous,  fmall^  oblong,  narrow  leaves. 

These  herbs  have  been  ufed  as  mild  corro- 
borants and  aperients,  in  weaknelTes  of  the 
ftomach^  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  and  ca- 
chedic  indifpofitions ;  and  though  at  prefent 
difregarded,  they  promife,  from  their  fenlible 
qualities,  to  be  medicines  of  fom.e  utility. 

They  have  a  moderately  ftrong  pleafant  fmell, 
fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of  mint,  and  a 
weakly  aromatic  bitterifh  tafte:  the  two  forts 
differ  a  litde  in  flavour  and  in  tafte  from  one 
another,  the  firft  having  the  moil  of  the  mint 
fmell,  and  likewife  the  greateft  bitteriflinefs. 
Infufions  of  them  in  water  fmell  pretty  ftrongly, 
and  tafte  flighdy,  of  the  herbs :  in  the  tindlures 
made  with  rectified  fpirit,  which  are  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  the  fmell  is  in  good  meafure 
covered  by  the  menftruum.  In  diftillation  with 
water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  eflential 
oil,  of  a  pungent  tafte,  and  which  fmells  ftrongly 
and  agreeably  of  the  balfamit^;  that  of  the 
fecond  fpecies  is  the  moft  grateful:  the  remain- 
ing deco(ftion,  thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic 
matter,  is  unpleafantly,  though  but  weakly, 
rough,  bitter,  and  fubfaline.  They  give  over 
a  part  of  their  flavour  alfo  in  diftillation  with 
reftified  fpirit,  particularly  the  fecond  fpecies, 
whofe  odorous  matter  appears  to  be  of  a  more 
volatile  kind  than  that  of  the  firft :  the  extrads, 
obtained  by  infpiflTating  the  fpirituous  tindures, 
are  moderately,  and  not  difagreeably,  warm' 
and  bitterifla, 

BALSAMUM 
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BALSAMUM   COPAIBA. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIVA  Pharm,  Lond. 
Baljamum  copaiba  Pbarm.  Edinh,  Balfamum 
hrafilienje.  Balsam  of  copaiba  or  capivi:  a 
liquid  reiinous  juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree 
of  the  fame  name,  (Copaiba  hrazilienfibus 
Marcg.  Arbor  baljamifera  brazilienfis  fru5iti 
monojpermo  Ran  h'lft,  Copaifera  officinalis  Linn.) 
which  grows  Ipontaneoufly  in  the  woods  of 
Brazil,  and  has  been  lately  introduced  into  fome 
of  the  Britifh  American  iflands.  The  balfam 
is  extraded  by  making  deep  incifions  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer 
heats:  if  no  juice  flows,  the  wounds  are  for  a 
time  clofed  up.  It  is  faid,  that  at  the  proper 
feafon,  feveral  pounds  of  balfam  ifTue  in  an  hour 
or  two;  that  one  tree  yields  in  all  five  or  fix 
gallons ;  but  that  after  once  bleeding,  it  never 
affords  m.ore. 

The  juice,  as  it  iffues  from  the  tree,  is  lim- 
pid and  colourlefsj  like  the  diflilled  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. As  brought  to  us,  it  is  ufually  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  hue,  and  about  the  confiftence  of 
oil  olive  or  a  little  thicker :  by  long  keeping,  it 
grows  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  but  has  not 
been  obferved,  like  moft  of  the  other  refinous 
juices,  to  grow  folid  or  dry.  In  all  its  flates  of 
confiflency,  it  continues  clear  and  tranfparent. 

We  fometimes  find  in  the  fhops,  under  the 
name  of  copaiba,  a  thick,  ^  whitiih,  almoft 
opake  balfam,  with  a  quantity  of  turbid  watery 
liquor  at  the  bottom.  This  fort,  probably,  is. 
either  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
ftances,  or  has  been  extraded,  by  boiling  in 
water,  from  the  bark  or  branches  of  the  tree. 
It  is  much  lefs  grateful  than  the  genuine  balfam. 

Balsam  of  copaiba  has  a  moderately  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  biting  taile,  not  very 
Vol.  L  O  intenfe. 
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intenfe,  but  durable  in  the  iTJouth.  It  has  been 
employed  principally,  and  preferably  to  the 
other  balfams,  in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and  in 
ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paiTages  and  the  lungs. 
Fuller  fays,  he  has  known  dry  deep  coughs, 
coughing  up  of  blood  and  pus,  voiding  of  chyle 
inftead  of  urine,  with  great  pains  and  weaknefs, 
cured  by  it;  and  that,  notwithftanding  the 
manifeft  warmth  and  birternefs  of  its  tafte,  he 
has  found  it  to  agree  in  he6i:ic  cafes:  he  obferves 
that  it  gives  the  urine  a  bitter  tafte,  but  not  a 
violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do,  and  that  if 
taken  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams,  it  proves 
like  them,  purgative.  The  ufual  dofe  is  from 
ten  to  thirty  or  forty  drops.^ (aj, 

*  It  has  been  employed  empirically  in 
hemorrhoidal  cafes  in  dofes  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops  once  or  twice  a  day,  mixed  with 
powdered  fugar,  and  Dr.  Cullen  has  frequently 
found  it  give  relief. 

This  balfam,  agitated  with  water,  in  fome 
degree  unites  with  it,  and  renders  the  liquor 
turbid  and  milky,  but  foon  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  furface  on  Handing,  Dropt  on  fugar,  or 
triturated  with  thick  mucilages,  or  with  whites 
or  yolks  of  eggs,  it  becomes  more  permanently 
mifcible  with  Vv^ater  into  an  uniform  milky 
liquid :  it  is  generally  taken  either  in  this  form, 
or  mixed  with  powdery  and  other  matters  into  a 
bolus  or  ele6lary.  It  mingles  with  oils,  eafily 
with  the  diftilled,  more  difficultly  with  the  grols 
ones  obtained  by  expreflion.  It  diffolves  in 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  into  a  tranfparent  liquor, 
of  a  flagrant  fmell,  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
the  balfam  itfelf. 

*  fa)  For  a  cenfure  of  this  pra£lice,  and  of  the  ufe  cf  the 
other  balfam s  and  relins  in  confumptive  cafes,  fee  a  paper 
of  Dr.  Fothergill's  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Lond.  Med,  Obferuj. 
and  Inq^ 

Diftilled 
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Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  an  effential  oil,  which  when  newly 
drawn  is  limpid,  but  by  age  grows  yellowifh : 
the  part  of  the  balfam,  which  remains  behind 
in  the  ftiil,  is  a  tenacious  inodorous  refm,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour  inclining  to  green.  The  refin 
diffolves  in  redified  fpirit  more  eafily  than  the 
entire  balfaai ;  the  oil  more  difficultly,  requiring, 
as  Hoffman  obferves,  near  four  times  its  weight 
of  the  menilruum,  whereas  the  balfam  will  dif- 
folve  in  twice  its  weight  or  lefs. 

The  balfam,  diflilled  in  a  retort,  without  addi- 
tion, by  a  fire  gradually  raifed,  gives  over  firft 
a  light  yellow  oil,  fmelling  confiderably  of  the 
juice ;  then  a  darker  coloured  oil,  and  after- 
wards a  fine  blue  one, '  both  which  are  of  a  very 
pungent  tafle,  and  have  little  other  than  an 
empyreumatic  flavour,  though  not  of  a  very 
ungrateful  kind. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM^  indicum, 
mexicanufriy  americanum.  Balsam  of  Peru:  a 
refinous  juice,  obtained  from  certain  odoriferous 
trees  (Cabureiha  Pi/on.  Hoitziloxitl  feu  arhr 
haljami  indici  Hernand.)  growing  in  Peru  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

I.  Balsamum  PERUVIANUM  PhaTM.  Lond,  & 
Edmb,  Baljamum  peruvianum  nigrumy  fufcumy  ■ 
vulgare.  Common  balfam  of  Peru  i  ufually 
about  the  confiflence  of  thin  honey,  and  of  a 
dark  opake  reddifh  brown  colour  inclining  to 
black.  It  is  faid  to  be  extraded  by  boiling  the 
tops  and  bark  of  the  tree  in  water,  and  to  be 
found  floating  on  the  furface  when  the  liquor 
cools  f^^.     The  balfam,  however,  as  brought 

faj  Monardesji  apud  Clufium,  exoticorum,  Ub,  x. 
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to  us,  dropc  into  cold  water,  does  not  floaty 
but  finks  iinmediately  to  the  bottom  :  if  a  drop 
be  let  fall  into  water  almoll  boiling  hot,  it  fe- 
parates  into  two  parts,  an  oily  cuticle,  of  a  very 
penetrating  tafle,  which  fpreads  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  a  grofler  matter,  in  larger  quantity, 
which  finks.  It  may  be  prefumed  therefore, 
that  the  balfam  is  ex  traded  by  fome  other  me- 
thod than  that  above  pointed  out. 

This  balfam  does  not  in  any  degree  unite 
with  water^  or  render  it  irjlky  or  turbid,  by 
agitation.  It  becomes  mifcible  with  water,  like 
that  of  copaiba,  by  the  intervention  of  muci- 
lage or  yolk  of  eggs,  but  not  perfe6lly  by 
fugar  :  when  united  with  fugar  in  a  dry  form, 
or  with  thick  folutions  of  it,  great  part  of  the 
balfam  feparates  and  fubfides  on  diluting  the 
mixture  with  water.  It  diifolves  in  redified 
fpirit  of  wine,  a  fmall  quandty  of  in^pure  matter 
commonly  remaining  :  and  likewife,  by  the 
aiTiftance  of  a  boiling  heat,  in  alkaline  lixivia  (^^^. 
It  unites  readily  with  diftilled  oils ;  but  not  at 
all  with  exprelfed  oils  or  with  fluid  aniaial  fats, 
a  circumftance  in  which  it  differs  remarkably 
from  all  the  other  refinous  juices  that  have  been 
examined :  after  it  has  been  blended,  by  tritu- 
ration, with  confiilent  un6tuous  matters,  and 
with  wax,  it  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom 
as  foon  as  the  mixture  is  made  fluid  by  heat. 
Nor  does  it  mingle  very  perfedly  with  the 
vegetable  juices  of  its  own  kind,  the  native 
balfams  and  turpendnes. 

Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  about  one  fix- 
teenth  its  weight  of  eflential  oil,  of  a  reddilh 
colour,  a  fragrant  fmell,   and  a  very  pungent 

(a)  Hoffman,   Dif.  de  balfa?m  FeriimanOi   cap.Vu   il 

y  23. 
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tafte :  this  oil  is  remarkably  difficult  of  folution 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  requiring,  according  to  Hoff- 
man's experiments,  no  lefs  than  twelve  times 
its  own  weight  of  the  fpirit.  The  balfam,  dif- 
tilled  in  a  retort,  without  addition,  yields  a  larger 
quantity  of  a  yellowifh  red  empyreumatic  oil, 
and  commonly,  as  Neumann  obferves,  a  fmall 
portion  of  faline  matter  fimilar  to  flowers  of 
benzoine. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  very  hot  pungent  tafte.  It  is  one  of  the 
hotteft  of  the  natural  balfams,  and  hence  pre- 
ferred, in  cold  phlegmatic  difpofitionsj  for  warm- 
ing the  habit,  and  (trengthening  the  nervous  as 
well  as  the  vafcular  fyftem.  The  dole  is  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  ten  or  twelve.  It  is  ufed 
alfo,  in  preference  to  the  other  balfams,  exter- 
nally, for  wounds  and  ulcers :  Van  Swieten  ob- 
ferves, that  for  preventing  or  abating  the  ter- 
rible fymptoms  arifing  from  pun6lures  of  the 
nerves  or  tendons,  one  of  the  beft  remedies  is 
balfam  of  Peru,  dropt  warm  into  the  wound, 
and  made  to  fpread  and  penetrate  by  applying 
a  warm  fpatula  (aj,  A  folution  of  this  balfam  Tin<a.  Bal  = 
in  redtified  fpirit,  in  the  proportion  of  four  nf^'/^S"^ 
ounces  to  a  pint,  is  direded  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the  London  dilpenfatory. 

2.  Balsamum  PERUVIANUM  ALBVu/eu  Styvax 
alba  Ph,  Pari/.  White  balfam  of  Peru,  or 
white  ftorax;  brought  over  in  gourd  Ihells  ;  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  thick  and  tenacious, 
becoming  by  age  folid  and  brittle.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  trees  which 
afford  the  common  or  black  balfam,  and  to 
exude  from  incifions  made  in  their  trunks^ 

(a)  Comnunt.  in  Boerh,  aphori/mos,  §  1 64.  W.  i. /.  242. 
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This  balfam  is  in  tafte  lefs  hot  and  pungent 
than  the  foregoing,  in  fmell  more  fragrant  and 
agreeable,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of 
ftorax.  It  readily  diffolves  in  redified  fpirit, 
and  unites  with  oils  both  expreffed  and  diftilled, 
as  alfo  with  aninaal  fats.  Dropt,  in  its  fluid 
flate,  into  war nn  water,  it  fpreads  totally  upon 
the  furfac§,  and  fornns  a  pellicle  cohefive  enough 
to  be  taken  off  entire  f^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  principal 
criteria  by  which  the  precious  balfam  of  Gilead 
has  been  diftinguifhed.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in 
the  fhops. 

BALSA  MUM   HOLWrANUM. 

BALSAMUM  rOLUTANUM  Pharm.  Lond, 
&  Edinb.  Balsam  of  Tolu  :  a  refinous  juice ; 
flowing  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  faid  to  refembie  the  pine,  CToluifera  Balja-^ 
mum  Lin,)  growing  in  the  province  of  Tolu  in 
the  Spanifli  Weft  Indiesfl^,  from  whence  the 
balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  litde  gourd  fliells.  It 
is  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour  inclining  to  red, 
in  confiftence  ufually  thick  and  tenacious :  by 
age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle,  without  fuffering 
any  great  lofs  of  its  odoriferous  parts. 

This  balfam  has  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell^ 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemons ;  and  an 
agreeable,  warm,  fweetifli  tafte,  very  fl.ightly 
pungent,  and  not  accompanied,  like  that  of  moft 
of  the  other  balfams,  with  any  naufeous  relifh. 
It  pofieflTes  the  fame  general  virtues  with  thofe 
of  Peru  and  copaiba,  differing  only  in  being 

(a)  Bartholin,  Dijf,  de  theriaca,  ii.  26. 

(b)  Monardes^  apud  Clujitm,  exotkorunii  lib.  x. 
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rpilder,  lefs  hot  or  irritating,  and  more  grateful 
to  the  ftomach  as  well  as  the  palate. 

Boiled  in  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  in  a 
circulatory  vefTel,  or  in  a  matrafs  with  a  vQry 
long  neck,  or  having  a  long  tube  inferted  into 
its   mouth,    fo   as   to    prevent  evaporation,    it 
communicates  to    the  liquor  great  part  of  its 
fragrance :  eight  ounces  of  the  balfam  give  a 
ftrong  impregnation  to  three  pints  of  water :  the 
decodion  ilrained  off  from  the  undiflblved  refin.  Syrup,  tolu- 
forms,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  an  ele-  ^^"^  ^^^' 
sant  balfamic  fyrup.     The  balfam  diffolves  to- 
tally  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in  this  form  ^i""-  p^"  * 
may  be  mixed  in  fubftance  with  fyrups,  fo  ^^ph'hond' 
to  impregnate  a  much  larger  quantity  of  them  Tina,  tolu- 
with  its   fine  flavour:    forty -five  grains  of  the  ^^^^  ^'^^ -^^• 
balfam,  difTolved  in  an  ounce  of  pure  fpirit,  are 
fufficient  for  two  pounds  of  a  firfiple  flavourlefs 
fyrup  made  from  fugar  and-  water  :  the  folution  Syrup,  bal-  ^ 
is  to  be  ftirred  gradually  into  the  fyrup  juil  warm  ^^^^^^* '^'^•^^' 
from  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  kept  in  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  water  bath  till  the  fpirit  has  exhaled. 
This  balfam  maylikewife  bediflblved  in  water, 
into  a  milky  liquor,  by  trituration  with  gums  or 
mucilages.     It  unites  readily  with   diftilied  oils, 
more   difficultly  with   exprelTed  oils  and  with 
fats. 

In  diflillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the 
liquor  ftrongly  with  its  fragrance ;  and  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  mod  advantageous  method  of  obtain- 
ing its  Ample  odoriferous  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
watery  folution :  if  the  quantity  of  balfam,  fub- 
.  mitted  to  the  diflillation,  be  large,  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  a  very  fragrant  effential  oil  may  be 
colleded.  Diflilled  in  a  retort,  without  addi- 
tion, it  yields  a  pale  and  a  dark  coloured  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  quan- 
O  4  tity 
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tity  of  a  kind  of  faline  matter,  of  the  fame  nature 
with  flowers  of  benzoine. 

B  A  M  I  A, 

BAMIA  MOSCHATA  Pharm.  Pari/,  Ah-eU 
mo/chy  i,  e,  granum  mojchi.  Semen  ketmi^  ^^yp' 
tiaca.  Musk-seed  :  flat,  kidney-fliaped  ftri- 
ated  feeds,  about  the  fize  of  a  large  pin's  head, 
of  a  greyiili  or  brownifli  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  white  within  :  produced  by  a  flirubby  plant, 
of  the  mallow  kind,  alcea  ^gypiaca  villoja  C.  B. 
Hibifcus  Abelmojchus  Linn,  a  native  of  Egypt^ 
and  of  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies. 

These  feeds  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  muflc,  and  a  flight  aromatic 
bitterifli  tafte.  They  are  ufed  in  perfumes, 
and  feem  to  have  a  claim,  as  medicines,  to  the 
cordial  and  nervine  virtues  experienced  from 
moft  of  the  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs.  They 
are  ranked  in  France  among  the  officinals,  but 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  us. 

BARD  ANA. 

BARD  ANA,  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Lappa 
majoVy  arcium  diojcoridis  C  B,  Perjonata  five 
lappa  major  aut  bardana  J,  B,  Ar5iium  Lappa 
Liftn,  Burdock  :  a  biennial  plant,  common 
by  road  fides,  fufficiently  known  by  its  fcaly 
heads  or  burs  ;  the  leaves  are  very  large, 
fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  heart,  of  a  deep  green 
colour  above  and  whitifli  underneath :  the  feeds 
flatted,  nearly  oval,  fomewhat  crooked,  flightly 
ilriated,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifli  colour: 
the  root  large,  ftraight,  brownifli  on  the  out- 
fide and  white  within,    compofed  of  a  thick 

cortical 
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cortical  part,  and  a  fpongy  medullary  fub- 
ftancc,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  woody  feptum 
between  them. 

The  roots  of  burdock  have  very  little  fmell, 
and  a  weak  tafte,  chiefly  fweetifh,  mixed  as  it 
were  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs  and  roughnefs. 
Boiled  in  water,  they  impart  a  brownifh  colour, 
and  a  foft  vapid  kind  of  tafte :  extra6ls  made 
from  them,  both  by  water  and  by  re6lified 
ipirit,  are  weakly  fweetifh,  bitterifh,  fubaftrin- 
gent,  and  fubfaline.  Thefe  roots  are  recom- 
mended as  mild  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and 
fweeteners,  in  fcorbutic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and 
y^snereal  diforders ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
iimilar  virtue  to  china  and  farfaparilia  ;  to 
which,  in  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  have  a 
confiderable  refemblance.  They  are  ufed  chiefly, 
and  to  the  befl:  advantage,  in  the  form  of  de- 
co6lion  :  two  ounces  of  the  dried  root  are  Decoaum 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  one  pint  is  1^^^^^"^ 
wafl:ed,  and  a  pint  or  more  of  the  fi:rained  liquor  ^^^^^*  ^^ 
taken  warm  every  day. 

The  expreflfed  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been 
fometimes  given,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  or  more,  in  the  fame  ii^tentions.  The 
leaves  are  bitter  and  more  faline  than  the  roots, 
and  have  nothing  of  their  fweetiflinefs :  the 
juice,  depurated,  and  infpiflated  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  extradb,  difcovers  a  moderately 
ftrong  penetrating,  faline  bitternefs. 

The  feeds  alfo  are  bitterifli  and  flightly  aro» 
matic ;  and  have  been  given,  in  dofes  of  a 
dram,  as  a  diuretic,  and  as  an  aperient  in  dif- 
orders  of  the  breafl:.  They  are  faid  be  pur- 
gative. A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite,  to 
clear  them  thoroughly  from  the  prickly  matter 
with  which  they  are  covered,   and  which,    if 

fwallowed^ 
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fwallow^d,  immediately  difcovers  how  much 
it  offends  the  parts  it  palTes  tht'ough,  by  the 
uneafy  fenfacions  it  produces  in  the  throat (^^J. 

BDELLIUM. 

BDELLIUM:  a  gummy-refinous  juice  ^ 
the  produce  oi  an  oriental  tree,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  defcription ;  brought  from 
Arabia  and  the  Kail  Indies,  in  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent magnitudes  and  figures,  externally  of 
a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour  not  unlike  myrrh^ 
internally  clear  and  fomev/hat  refembling  glue. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a  moderately  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a  bitterifli  flighdy  pungent  talle. 
It  grows  foft  and  tenacious  in  the  mouth,  and 
ilicks  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it 
readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  crack- 
ling noife  y  during  Vv'hich,  little  llreams  of 
liquid  matter  ooze  out  at  the  furface.  Both 
water  and  redlified  fpiric  diffolve,  each,  near 
one  half  of  the  bdellium  :  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture, of  a  tranfparent  reddifh  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  taftes  ftronger  and  fmells  more  agree- 
ably of  the  bdellium,  than  the  watery  infufion, 
which  is  turbid  and  brownifh.  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  its  whole  fubftance  is  diflblved  by  wine, 
vinegar,  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  alkaline 
liquors  :  the  a61:ive  matter  of  the  bdellium  is 
indeed  extraded  by  all  thefe  menflrua,  but 
the  three  firil  were  found  upon  trial  to  leave 
a  confiderable  part  of  its  fubfcance  undifTolved : 
proof  fpirit  took  up  nearly  the  whole.  In  dif- 
tillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  aqueous 
Huid  weakly  with  its  flavour  j  nor  is  there  any 

(aj  Boerhaave,  Eiji.  plant,  hort.  Lugd,  Bat,  p.  205. 
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appearance  of  elTential  oil,  at  leafl  when  only 
fnaall  quantities,  as  three  or  four  ounces,  are 
fubmitted  to  the  operation.  The  diftilled  fpi- 
rit  has  very  little  flavour  of  the  bdellium  j 
neverthelefi,  the  fpirituous  extrad  proves 
weaker,  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  than  the  juice 
in  fubftance,  its  adive  parts  being  probably 
enveloped,  in  this  preparation,  by  the  tena- 
cious refin. 

This  gummy-refin  ftands  recommended,  as 
a  corroborant  and  attenuant,  in  diforders  of  the 
breafl,  for  promoting  urine  and  the  menfes; 
and  externally  for  refolving  or  maturating  hard 
tumours.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  weakefl 
of  the  deobftruent  gums,  and  is  at  prcfent  rarely 
made  ufe  of.  ,  " 

BECABUNGA. 

BECABUNGA  Pharm.  Lond.  Anagallis 
aquatica  minor  folk  fuhrotundo  C,  B.  Veronica 
aquatica  folio  Juhrotundo  Morijon,  hiji.  Veronica 
Becahunga  Linn,  Brooklime  or  water  pim- 
pernel :  a  low  creeping  plant ;  with  round 
thick  fmooth  reddilh  ftalks,  naked  and  pro- 
cumbent at  bottom,  ere6l  at  top,  and  clothed 
with  roundilh  firm  juicy  leaves,  of  a  dark 
fhining  green  colour,  flightly  indented  about  the 
edges,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints:  from  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves  arife  naked  footftalks, 
bearing  fpikes  of  blue  flowers  which  are  deeply 
cut  into  four  fegments  and  followed  by  flattifli 
feed-veflfels.  It  is  common  in  rivulets  and 
ditches,  and  flowers  in  June :  the  leaves  remain 
all  the  winter,  but  are  in  greateft  pcrfe6lion  in 
the  fpring. 

This 
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This  herb  is  ranked  among  the  antifcorbutics, 
and  fuppofed  to  pofiels,  in  fome  degree,  the 
virtues  of  the  cochlear ia  and  nafturtium.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  conjunction  with  thefe  and 
the  other  acrid  antifcorbutic  herbs,  to  which  it 
appears  to  be  an  ufeful  addition,  though  not 
entirely  fimilar  to  them  in  quality.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  fubtile  volatile  fmell  of  the  plants 
of  the  fcurvygrafs  kind,  and  difcovers  hardly 
any  pungency  to  the  tafte ;  what  tafte  it  has 
being  rather  iubfaline  and  bitterifh  than  acrid. 

BELLTS    MAJOR. 

BUPrHALMUM  MAJUS',  Leucanthemum 
vulgare;  ConfoUda  media  i  Oculus  hovis,  Bellis 
Jyheftris  caule  foliofo  major  C  B.  Chryfanthemum 
Leucanthemum  Linn.  Greater  or  oxeye  daisy; 
a  plant  with  oblong  narrow  deeply  indented 
leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are 
pentagonal,  hairy,  branched,  and  bear  on  the 
tops  pretty  large  folitary  flowers  compofed  of 
white  petala  fet  round  a  yellow  difk.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  corn  fields  and  dry ' 
pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June, 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  breafl:,  both  afthma- 
tical  and  phthifical,  and  as  diuretics.  Geoffroy 
relates,  that  the  herb,  gathered  before  the 
flowers  have  come  forth,  and  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  an  acrid  tafl:e,  penetrating  and  fubtile 
like  pepper;  and  that  this  deco6lion  is  an 
excellent  diuretic  and  vulnerary.  Either  this 
experiment  was  made,  not  with  the  hdlis  majors 
but  with  the  hellis  minor ;  or  eife  the  herb  lofes 
its  pungency  when  the  flowers  appear:  the 
bdlis  minor  is  manifeftly  acrid,  but  in  the  major ^ 

when 
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when  in  flower,  no  acrimony  could  be  obferved: 
the  leaves,  whilft  frefh,  feemed  little  other  than 
herbaceous  -,  when  dried,  they  difcovered  to  the 
palate  a  not  ungrateful  mucilaginous  fweetnefs, 

BELLIS    MINOR. 

BELLIS  Jylvejir is  minor  C.  B.  Bellis  ferennis 
Linn,  Common  daisy  :  a  low  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  with  oblong  leaves  lying  on  the  ground, 
widening  from  the  root  to  the  extremity,  which 
is  rounded:  among  thefe  arife  round  llender 
naked  pedicles,  bearing  folitary  flowers  com- 
pofed  of  white  or  purplifh  petala  fet  round  a 
yellow  difl^.  It  is  perennial,  common  almoft 
every  where,  and  flowers  early  in  the  ipring. 

This  plant  fliands  recommended  as  a  vul- 
nerary, detergent,  and  refolvent  1  in  difeafes  of 
the  bread,  internal  bruifes,  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  and  diforders  proceeding  from  the 
drinking  of  cold  liquors  when  the  body  has 
been  much  heated.  Schroeder  informs  us,  that 
the  leaves  and  flowers  loofen  the  belly. 

The  leaves,  which  have  been  chiefly  made  ufe 
of,  are  iq  tafl:e  flightly  acrid.  The  roots  are 
confiderably  flrronger,  of  a  fubtile  penetrating 
pungency,  not  hot  or  fiery,  but  fomewhat  of 
the  contrayerva  kind ;  and  though  at  prefent 
difregarded,  promife  to  be  a  medicine  of  no 
fmall  virtue.  Their  pungent  matter  is  not  dif- 
fipated  in  drying,  is  difl'olved  both  by  water  and 
fpirit,  and  on  infpiflating  the  folutions  is  left  in 
great  part  behind,  in  the  watery,  as  well  as  in 
the  fpiritueus  extrad.  No  part  of  the  plant  has 
any  remarkable  fmelL 

BEK 
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BEN. 

BEN,  five  Balanus  myrepftca,  Pharm,  PariJ^ 
Behen.  Glans  unguent  aria,  Ben  nut  :  a 
whitilh  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  filbcrd, 
of  a  roundifh  triangular  fhapCj  including  a  ker- 
nel of  the  fame  figure  covered  with  a  white  fkin. 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  middle-fized  tree,  faid  to 
refemble  the  birch,  and  to  grow  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  in  Annerica.  It  is  the 
Guilandina  Moringa  of  Linnsus  3  and  the  fame 
the  wood  of  which  is  called  Lignum  Nephriticum, 

These  kernels  have  a  naufeous  oily  bitter 
tafte;  and  when  taken  internally,  are  faid  to 
diforder  the  ftomach,  and  occafion  purging, 
ficknefs,  and  vomiting.  On  expreflion,  they 
yield  about  one  fourth  their  weight  of  a  yellow- 
ifhpil,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  tafte  or  fmell; 
the  naufeous  bitter  matter  remaining  behind, 
not  foluble  in  oily  menftrua.  This  oil  differs 
from  moft  of  the  others  of  the  expreifed  kind, 
in  not  being  fubjed  to  grow  rancid  by  long 
keeping;  on  account  of  which  property,  it  is 
employed  as  a  bafis  for  perfumes  and  odoriferous 
unguents.  It  coagulates  in  a  flight  degree  of 
cold.  It  is  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of 
jafmin  and  other  flowers,  by  Gratifying  them 
with  cotton  vdipt  in  the  oil,  and  repeating  the 
procefs  with  frefh  flow^ers,  till  the  oil  becomes 
fufficiently  odorous,  after  which  it  is  fqueezed 
out  from  the  cotton  in  a  prefs. 

BENZOINUM. 

BENZOE  Pharm,  Lond,  Benzoinum  Pharm, 
Edinh>     Benjoinu?n  j  Benzce  j   Jfa  dulcis,     Ben- 

ZOINE 
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201NE  or  BENJAMIN :  a  concrete  refinous  juice, 
obtained  from  a  middle-fized  tree,  called  by  Dr. 
Dryander  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  LXXVII.  part  II. 
Styrax  Benzoe^  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  fubtus 
tomentofiSj  racemis  compofitis  longitudine  fo- 
liorum.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  the  benzoine  is  extraded  by  making  deep 
incifions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  about 
the  origin  of  the  firft  branches :  it  is  faid  that 
one  tree  never  yields  above  three  pounds/^J. 
The  juice  exudes  white,  and  concreting  on  the 
tree  becomes  yellowilh,  reddilh,  or  brownifh;  its 
colour  turning  darker,  the  longer  it  lies  expofed 
to  the  air.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  brittle 
maffes,  compofed  partly  of  white,  partly  of 
yellovvifh  or  light  brown,  and  often  alfo  of 
darker  coloured  pieces  :  that  which  is  cleared 
and  contains  the  moil  white  matter,  called  by 
authors  benzoe  amygdaloidesy  is  accounted  the 
beft. 

This  refin  has  very  little  tafte,  impreffing  on 
the  palate  only  a  flight  fweetnefs :  its  fmell, 
efpecially  when  rubbed  or  heated,  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  agreeable.  It  totally  dific)lves  in 
redliiied  fpirit  of  wine,  the  impurities  excepted, 
which  are  generally  in  very  fmall  quantity,  inter 
a  deep  yellowilh  red  liquor  5  and  in  this  flate 
difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
pungency  as  well  as  fweetnefs.  It  imparts,  by 
digeftion,  to  water  alfo,  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  its  fragrance,  and  a  flight  pungency :  the 
filtered  liquor,  gently  exhaled,  leaves,  not  a 
refinous  or  mucilaginous  extradt,  but  a  cry- 
ftaliine  matter,   feemingly  of  a   faline   nature, 

(a)  Grimm,  Aa.  nat.  ciiriof.  dec.  li.  am,  2.  ohf.  152. 
Rumph.  Herbarium  arnloimnfi. 

amounting 
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amounting,  as  I  have  found  on  feveral  trials, 
to  one  tenth  or  one  eighth  the  weight  of  the 
benzoine. 

Expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  retort  or  other 

proper  veffdy  it  melts,  and  fends  up  into  the 

^^°^"p^^^"    neck  white  (hining  flowers,  fimilar  to  the  cry- 

Lond.    '        ^^^^  obtained  by  water.      Thefe  are  followed 

benzoini,  P/>.  by  a  thin  ycUowIfh  oil,  flightly  empyreumatic, 

^^'  intermingled  with  an  acidulous  liquor  j  and  at 

length,  by  a  thick  butyraceous  matter,  which, 

liquefied  in  boiling  water,    gives  out  to    it  a 

litde    more    cryftalline    matter,    feparable    by 

filtradon  and  proper  evaporation :    the   whole 

quantity   of  faline    matter  obtainable   by    this 

method  is  fomewhat  greater  than  that  extra 6led 

by  boiling  the  benzoine  in  water.     The  thin 

oil>  rediflilled  with  water,  loles  its  empyreiima- 

tic  taint,  and  in  this  ftate  fmells  agreeably  of 

the  benzoine,  and  appears  of  the  fame  nature 

with  effential  oils :  the  benzoine  itfelf,  diltilled 

with  water,  has  not  been  obferved,  like  mofl  of 

the  other  refinous  juices,  to  yield  any  elTendal 

oil. 

The  flowers  or  cryfl:als  of  benzoine  have  a 
grateful  faline  tafle,  and  partake  of  the  fragrance 
of  the  refin.  They  diflTolve  in  fpirit  of  wine ; 
and,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  in  watery  but 
from  this  lafl:,  they  feparate  again,  in  great 
part,  as  the  liquor  cools,  ihooting  into  faline 
Iplcula,  which  unite  together  into  irregular 
maflTes :  the  addition  of  fo  much  fugar,  as  will 
reduce  the  water  to  the  confifl:ence  of  a  fyrup, 
prevents  their  feparation,  the  flowers  continuing 
lufpended  in  the  fyrup  after  it  has  grown  cold. 
Diililled  with  water,  they  arife  entire,  con- 
creting into  their  original  form,  without  com- 
municating any  fmell  or  tafl:e  to  the  diftilled 
liquor. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  flowers,  unlefs  fublimed  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  are  apt  to  be  tainted  with  an 
empyreumatic  fmell,  and  a  yellow  colour,  on 
account  of  a  little  of  the  oil  being  forced  up 
with  them.  From  this  they  may  be  purified, 
by  mixing  them  with  fome  dry  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  and  fubliming  them  afrefh ;  or  perhaps 
more  perfedlly,  by  folution  in  water,  filtration, 
and  cryflallization.  Though  purified,  however, 
to  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  they  ilill  participate  of 
oil,  and  hence  prove  inflammable  in  the  fire, 
and  are  fubjed,  in  long  keeping,  to  grow 
yellow  again.  They  grow  fooner  yellow  in 
clofe  vefTels,  than  in  open  ones ;  the  oil,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  being  perhaps  carried  off  by  th^  air 
in  proportion  as  it  is  extricated  from  the  faline 
matter. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  fragrant  refin  is  in 
perfumes,    and  as  a  cofmetic^    for  which  laft 
purpofe,    a  folution  of  it  in  fpirit  of  wine  is 
mixed  with  fo  much  water  as  is  fufficient  to 
render  it  milky,  as  twenty  times  its  quantity  or  Lac  virginis. 
more.     It  promifes,  however,  to  be  applicable 
to  other  ules,  and  to  approach  in  virtue,  as  in 
fragrance,  to  fl:orax  and  balfam  of  Tolu.     It  is 
faid  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diforders  of  the 
breafl:,  for  refolving  obftrudtions  of  (the  pulmo- 
nary veflTels,  and  promoting  expedtoration :  in 
which    intentions    the    flowers    are   fometimes 
given,    from  three  or  four   grains   to   fifteen. 
The  white  powder,  precipitated  by  water  from 
folutions  of  the  benzoine   in   fpirit,    has  beenMaglfter. 
employed  by  fome  as  fimilar  and  fuperiour  to^Q^'^oimP^' 
the  flowers,  but  appears  to  be  little  other  than   ^^"*    ^' 
the  pure  benzoine  in  fubfl:ance :  it  is  not  the 
faline  but  the  refinous  matter  of  the  benzoine, 
that  is  moft  difpofed  to  be  precipitated  from 

Vol.  L  P  fpirit 
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fpirit  by  water.     The  flowers,  fnuffed  up  the 
nofe,  are  faid  to  be  a  powerful  errhine. 

BERBER  IS. 

BERBERISJeu  Oxyacantha  galeni,  Berheris 
dumetorum  C,  B,  Berheris  vulgaris  Linn*  Spina 
acida-,  Crejpnus.  Barberry:  a  large  prickly 
buili,  with  brittle  branches,  covered  with  an 
afh-coloured  bark,  under  which  lies  another  of 
a  deep  yellow  \  fmall,  fmooth,  fomewhat  oval^ 
pale  green  leayes,  finely  ferrated  about  the 
edges,  and  yellow  monopetalous  flowers,  fl:and- 
ing  in  clufl:ers  on  the  tops  upon  naked  foot- 
ilalks,  followed  by  oblong  red  berries,  contain- 
ing, each,  generally  two  feeds :  fonae  of  the 
individuals  hav€  no  feeds  in  their  berries,  and 
fometimes  berries  with  and  without  feeds  are 
found  on  one  bufli.  It  grows  wild  on  chalky 
hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  flowers  in 
May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September* 

The  fruit  of  this  flirub  is  a  mild  refl:ringent 
acid,  acceptable  to  the  fl:omach,  and  of  great 
medicinal  efficacy  in  hot  bilious  diforders  and  a 
colliquative  or  putrid  difpofltion  of  the  humours. 
Profper  Alpinus  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians 
employ,  in  ardent  and  peftilential  fevers  and  in 
fluxes,  a  diluted  juice  of  the  berries,  prepared 
by  macerating  them  in  about  twelve  times  their 
quantity  of  water,  for  a  day  or  a  night,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  fennel  feed  or  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  then  prefllng  out  and  fl:raining  the 
liquor,  which  is  fweetened  with  fugar,  or  fugar 
of  rofes,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  and  given  the 
patient  plentifully  to  drink :  he  fays  he  took 
'  this  medicine  himfelf,  with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a 
pefl:ilential  fever,  accompanied  with  an  immo- 
derate 
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derate  bilious  diarrhoea f^J.  Simon  Paulli  re- 
lates, that  he  was  cured  of  a  like  difeafe,  by  the 
ufe  of  fyrup  of  barberries  diluted  with  water; 
and  that  a  concrete  fait,  which  he  calls  tartar, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  juice,  by  mixing  two 
pounds  of  it  widi  two  ounces  of  lemon  juice, 
digefting  them  together  in  a  fand-heat  for  two 
days,  then  gendy  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor 
to  one  half,  and  fetting  it  in  a  cellar  for  fome 
days:  the  tartar,  he  fays,  incruftates  the  fides 
and  bottom  of  the  glafs,  proves  very  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  and  refills 
febrile  heat  and  the  corruption  of  the  humours  i 
from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the 
eflential  add  fait  of  the  fruit;  by  further  in- 
fpiflating  the  remaining  juice,  more  of  this 
faline  fubftance  feparates  in  the  fame  manner. 
Among  us,  thefe  berries  are  commonly  made 
into  a  gelly,  by  boiling  them  with  an  equal 
weight  of  fine  fugar,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  a 
due  confiflence,  and  then  flraining  the  fluid 
through  a  woollen  cloth.  By  drying  the  berries, 
their  acidity  is  abated,  and  their  aftringency 
improved. 

The  leaves  of  the  barberry  bufli  have  likewife 
a  not  ungrateful  reflringent  acid  tafte,  and  have 
fomedmes  been  employed  in  the  fame  inten- 
tions as  the  fruit,  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling 
falads.  The  inner  yellow  bark,  in  tafte  auftere 
and  bitterifli,  is  faid  to  be  gendy  purgative,  and 
to  be  ferviceable  in  jaundices :  Mr.  Ray  com- 
mends, in  this  difeafe,  from  his  own  experience, 
a  deco6lion  in  ale  or  other  liquors,  or  rather  an 
infufion  in  white  wine,  of  the  yellow  bark  both 
of  the  branches  and  the  roots.     It  gives  a  deep 

{a)  Alpinus^  De  medicina  ^gypiorumi  lih-  iv.  cap.  i. 

P  2  yellow 
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yellow  tindure  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous 
menflrua, 

BETA 

BETA  vulgaris  Linn,  Beet  :  a  plant  with 
large,  fmooth,  broad-ribbed,  juicy  leaves ;  and 
flender,  ftriated,  branched  ftalksj  bearing  fpikes 
of  imperfect  fiowers  ftanding  in  five-leaved 
cups,  followed  each  by  a  roundifh,  rough, 
warty  feed-veffel.  Different  forts  of  this  plant, 
fuppofed  by  Linnsus  to  be  varieties  of  the  wild 
beet  found  on  fome  of  the  fea  coafts  of  England 
and  Holland,  are  cultivated  in  our  culinary 
gardens  :  a  whitifh-leaved  called  ftcula  or  cida^ 
2L  green^leaved,  and  a  reddifh- leaved,  all  with 
long  thick  white  roots ;  and  a  long-rooted,  and 
a  turnep-rooted,  all  over  red.  They  are  all 
biennial. 

Beets,  ufed  as  food,  are  difficult  of  digeftion, 
and  afford  little  nourilhment:  taken  in  quantity, 
they  tend  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  are  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  ftomach. 
Their  emollient  or  laxative  virtue  is  extradled 
by  boiling  in  water,  and  may  be  concentrated, 
though  not  without  confiderable  diminution,  by 
infpiffating  the  decodlion.  The  red  forts  give 
out  their  colour  along  with  their  aqueous  juice 
upon  expreffion,  and  by  i'nfufion  tinge  redtified 
fpirit  as  well  as  water  of  a  deep  red.  The 
juice,  both  of  the  roots  and  the  leaves,  of  the 
red  and  the  white  beets,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  is 
faid  to  be  a  powerful  errhine,  occafioning  a 
copious  difcharge  of  mucus  without  provoking 
fneezing. 

The  roots  of  the  beets  have,  when  dry,  an 
agreeable  fweetifh  tafte,  which  is  totally  ex- 
trade^ 
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traded  by  boiling  in  re6lified  fpirit :  the  tinc- 
tures, on  (landing  fome  weeks  in  a  cool  place, 
depofite  whitifh  faline  concretions,  of  a  faccha- 
rine  fweetnefs.  Mr.  Marggraf  obferves,  that 
the  red  beet  lofes  in  drying  feven  eighths  of  its 
weight,  and  the  white  fix  eighths;  that  the 
dry  beet  root  yields  nearly  one  twenty-fixth  its 
weight  of  the  faccharine  fait,  and  the  white  fort 
one  fixteenth  j  and  that  a  good  fugar  is  obtain- 
able fronn  the  juice  of  the  freih  roots,  by  the 
method  pra6lifed  abroad  for  preparing  it  from 
the  fugar  cane  (a), 

BErONICA. 

BE'TONICA  purpurea  C.  B,  Betonka  offici- 
nalis Linn,  Vitonica  Cordi,  Betony,  or  wood- 
betony :  a  low  plant,  with  dark  green,  oblong, 
wrinkled,  crenated,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  fet 
in  pairs;  and  fquare  unbranched  ftalks^  bearing 
thick  fpikes  of  labiated  purplifli  flowers,  each 
of  which  is  followed  by  four  oblong  triangular 
feeds  inclofed  in  the  flower  cup.  It  grows  wild 
in  woody  and  fliady  places,  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  in  winter  dies  to  the  ground,  the 
roots  continuing. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  corroborant 
and  aperient ;  in  obflirudlions  of  the  vifcera ;  in 
catarrhal,  vertiginous,  paralytic,  hyfl:eric,  and 
other  diforders  both  of  the  nervous  and  the 
vafcular  fyfl:em.  Its  virtues  have,  by  many 
pradical  writers,  been  greatly  exaggerated^ 
thofe  of  the  more  efficacious  medicines  to  which 
it  was  joined,  as  rue,  mint,  cloves,  guaiacum^ 
and  others,  being  often  placed  to  the  account 
of  this  favourite  ingredient. 

(a)  Mem.  de  l*acad,  des/denc.  de  Berlin^  four  Vann,  'i'j\<^' 

P  3  The 
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The  leaves  and  tops  of  betony  have  an  agree- 
able but  weak  fmell,  which  in  keeping  is  foon 
difTipated  :  to  the  tafte,  they  difcover  a  flight 
warmth,  roughifhnefs  and  bitterifhnefs.  The 
powder  of  the  dry  leaves,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe, 
provokes  fneezing,  and  hence  is  fometimes 
made  an  ingredient  in  fternutatory  compofitions. 

Infufions  of  the  leaves  in  boiling  water  fmell 
and  tafte  lightly,  and  not  ungratefully  of  the 
herb :  on  infpiflating  them,  the  fpecific  flavour 
of  the  betony  is  difljpated,  and  only  a  weak 
bitteriflinefs  and  a  kind  of  faline  aufl:erity  remain 
in  the  extradt.  The  vapour  which  exhales  in 
the  boiling,  caught  in  diftilling  veflfels,  is  lightly 
impregnated  with  the  fmell  of  the  betony  :  when 
large  quantities  are  difl:illed  at  once,  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  eflfential  oil  feparates,  in  co- 
lour yellowifli,  in  tafl:e  moderately  warm  and 
pungent,  and  in  fmell  pretty  fl:rong,  but  fome- 
,what  lefs  grateful  than  the  herb  in  fubftance. 
Spirituous  tindtures,  in  colour  deep  green,  dil^ 
cover  rather  lefs  of  the  fmell  and  tafl:e  of  the 
betony  than  the  watery  infufions,  though  the 
Ipirit  extrads  all  the  adlive  parts  of  the  herb. 
On  infpiflating  the  filtered  tindures,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  odorous  matter  exhales: 
the  remaining  extrad  has  little  fmell,  and  a 
weakly  pungent,  bitterifli,  aromatic  tafl:e. 

The  roots  are  faid  to  be  very  different  in 
quality  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plants  to  be 
naufeous,  bitter,  purgative,  and  emetic  (a J. 


(a)  L'Obel:,  Ad-uerfaria,  p.  229.  Ray,  ////?.  plant. 
/.  551.  Cafpar  HoiFnian,  De  med*  officinal,  lib.  ii.  cap^ 
XXX vii.  ^  6, 
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BETULA 

BETULA  C  B,  Betula  alba  Linn,  Birch: 
a  tree  or  fhrub,  common  in  moift  woods  ^  with 
numerous  very  flexible  branches ;  and  Ibme- 
what  oval,  fharp  pointed,  ferrated,  deep  green 
leaves,  hanging  on  long  and  weak  pedicles ; 
producing  fmall  fcaly  cones,  which  contain 
little  winged  feeds.  The  bark,  which  appears 
externally  white  and  chapt,  confifts  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubftance,  of  a  dark  brownilh  red  colour, 
covered  with  three  or  four  whitilli,  very  thin, 
fmooth,  flexible,  tough,  femitranfparent,  mem- 
branous coats. 

On  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of 
the  birch  tree  early  in  the  fpring,  there  ifliies 
by  degrees  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  limpid, 
watery,  fweetifh  juice.  It  is  faid,  that  one  tree 
will  bleed  a  gallon  or  two  in  a  day ;  that  the 
juice  extraded  near  the  root  is  much  more 
watery,  and  of  lefs  tafte,  than  that  obtained 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  or  from  the 
branches ;  and  that  after  the  leaves  have  begun 
to  appear,  the  juice  lofes  its  fweetnefs  and  be- 
comes difagreeable.  This  juice  has  been  drank 
as  an  antifcorbutic  and  deobftruent.  It  {qx\- 
fi bly  promotes  urine,  and  if  taken  freely, 
loofens  the  belly.  In  keeping,  it  foon  turns 
four,  unlefs  defended  from  the  air,  by  covering 
its  furface  with  a  little  oil :  by  fermentation,  it 
is  converted  into  a  weak  vinous  liquor.  In- 
fpiflTated  to  the  confiftence  of  a  thin  fyrup,  and 
fet  in  a  cool  place  for  fome  weeks,  it  yields 
brownifh  faline  concretions,  approaching,  as 
Marggraf  obferves,  to  the  nature  of  manna. 

The  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  have 

been  employed,  chiefly  externally,  as  refolvents, 

P  4  detergents^ 
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detergents,  and  antifeptics.  Simon  PauUi  re- 
lates, that  an  univerfal  pruriginous  fcabies^ 
which  had  been  received  by  infeftion,  was  cured 
by  bathing  with  a  deco6i:ion  of  the  bark  and 
young  branches,  in  which  fome  nitre  and  tartar 
had  been  diflblved.  With  regard  to  the  leaves, 
they  difcover  to  the  touch  a  refinous  undluofity, 
and  to  the  tafte  an  unpleafant  bitternefs;  rubbed 
a  little,  they  yield  a  pretty  flrong,  and  not 
difagreeable,  fnnell.  The  bark  has  no  fmell : 
the  thin  membranes  have  no  tafte ,  the  thicker 
brittle  part  has  a  flighc  roughifh  one.  This 
laft  gives  a  pale  yellowifh  tindure  to  redified 
fpirit,  and  a  deep  yellowiih  red  to  water :  the 
watery  infufion  ftrikes  a  brownifh  black  colour 
with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  but  immedi- 
ately throws  off  the  colouring  matter  and  be- 
comes limpid,  whereas  the  generality  of  thefe 
kinds  of  black  mixtures  retain  their  blacknefs 
for  a  length  of  tim.e :  on  infpiffating  the  infufion, 
the  remaining  extra6l  proves  moderately  auftere. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  recommended 
alfo  in  fumigations,  for  corredling  contagious 
air.  The  membranes  are  highly  inflammable, 
in  burning  yield  no  particular  fmell,  and  give 
out  a  refinous  exudation  of  no  fmell  or  tafte. 
The  brittle  part  is  lefs  inflammable,  emits  a 
ftrong  acid  vapour,  and  no  refin. 

BEZOAR. 

BEZOAR :  a  preternatural  or  morbid  con- 
cretion, formed  in  the  bodies  of  land  animals. 
Several  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  have  been 
ufed  medicinally,  and  diftinguifhed  either  by 
the  names  of  the  countries  from  whence  they 
are  brought,  or  of  the  animals  in  which  they 
are  generated, 

I*  Lapis 
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I.  Lapis  bezoar  orientalis.  Oriental 
bezoar  ftone :  fuppofed  to  be  produced  in  the 
pylorus,  or  in  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth  ftonrach,  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind, 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  in  different  parts 
of  Perfia.  It  is  faid,  that  the  bezoar  is  found 
only  in  the  old  animals,  only  in  thofe  which 
feed  on  fome  particular  mountains,  as  the 
eaftern  one  of  the  cra6l  called  Benna  in  the 
province  of  Laar,  and  only  in  a  few  of  thefe ; 
and  that,  though  of  great  value  in  Europe,  it 
is  of  greater  in  Perfia  itfelf;  from  whence  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  the  generality  of  the 
ftones,  fold  under  this  name  in  Europe,  mufl 
be  of  another  original  (a).  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  artificial  compounds  have  beea 
often  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  this  coftly 
concretion. 

The  genuine  oriental  bezoar  of  the  fhops  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  kidney-bean  (b),  of  a 
roundifti  or  oblong  rounded  figure,  of  an  even 
fmooth  furface,  and  of  a  Ihining  olive  or  dark 
greenifh  colour:  on  being  broken,  it  appears 
compofed  of  a  number  of  concentrical  coats, 
of  which  the  inner  are  fmooth  and  gloffy  as 
the  outer :  in  the  middle  is  either  a  cavity,  op 
fome  powdery  matter,  or  fome  fmall  bits  of 
the  leaves  or  ftalks  of  plants,  or  other  like 
fubftances.     The  common  marks  of  its  genu- 


(a)  Ksmpfer,  Ann^nitates  exotica ,  p.  398  i^  feqq. 
Slare,  DiJJertation  on  bezoar.  Neumann,  Chemical  ^works^ 
P'  534- 

(b)  Mercatus,  (Metallothecai  armar,  viil.  cap.'i.  p.  1 73.) 
defcribes  a  ftone  of  this  kind  (prefented  by  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  cardinal  Alexandrinus)  weighing  four  ounces ; 
fo  that  if  equally  compadl  as  the  common  bezoar  (whofe 
gravity  is  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  one  and  half  to  one)  its 
volume  muft  have  been  about  five  cubic  i^iches. 

inenefs 
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inenefs  are,  its  ftriking  a  yellow  or  green  colour 
on  white  paper  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
chalk ;  a  red-hot  needle  not  piercing  into  it, 
or  occafioning  any  bubbles,  but  either  making 
no  impreffion  at  all,  or  at  moft  taking  off  only 
a  little  fcale  or  cruft;  and  its  fuffering  no  di- 
minution of  its  weight,  or  difunion  of  its  parts, 
by  fteeping  in  water. 

The  genuine  flone  has  no  manifeft  fmell  (a) 
or  taitej  and  is  notfenfibly  a6ted  on  by  re6lified 
fpirit  any  more  than  by  water.  Reduced  into  an 
impalpable  powder,  it  retains  its  greenifh  hue  y 
which,  by  moiftening  the  powder,  in  levigation, 
with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine,  is  fomewhat  improved. 
The  powder  agitated  with  water  or  fpirit,  fub- 
lides  uniformly  and  totally ;  leaving  no  greenifh. 
matter  dilTolved  in  the  liquors,  as  thofe  powders 
do,  in  which  the  bezoar  tindure  has  been 
imitated  by  certain  vegetable  matters.  The 
powdered  bezoar  difTolves  almoft  totally,  and 
with  confiderable  effervefcence,  in  the  acids  of 
nitre,  and  of  fea  fait ;  and  tinges  them  of  a  deep 
yellow  or  red  colour.  The  vitriolic  acid  raifes 
a  flight  effervefcence  with  it,  but  diffolves  ex- 
ceeding little.  Vinegar  likewife  ads  on  it  very 
weakly, 

Bezoar  was  formerly  accounted  a  high 
alexipharmac ;  infomuch  that  the  other  medi- 
cines, poffeffed,  or  fuppofed  to  be  poffeffed, 
of  alexipharmac  powers,  have  been  denomi- 
nated fi'om  it  bezoardics.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  notion,  adopted  from  the  Arabian 
fchools,  has  no  juft  foundation;  and  that  this 
calculous  concrete,  which  lies  inadive  and  in- 

(a)  The  flight  ambergris  fmell,  perceivable  in  fome  of 
the  oriental  bezoars,  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  by  art : 
Carth^tvifr  'ooks  upon  thofe  which  have  this  fmell  as  being 
wholly  faclitious  (Rudimenta  m.  m.  i.  214.^         dip-pfhihle 
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digeftible  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  in  which 
it  is  produced,  is  equally  indiflbluble  and  in- 
a6live  in  the  human  ftomach,  unlefs  where 
either  a  morbid  acid  is  generated  in  the  body, 
which  is  rarely  the  cafe  in  the  acute  difeafes 
wherein  bezoar  has  been  chiefly  given,  or  acid 
liquors  are  taken  along  with  it.  Solutions  of  it 
in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  given  in  dofes 
of  a  few  drops  with  proper  diluents,  the  form 
in  which  it  was  ufed  by  Kaempfer,  may,  doubt- 
lefs,  be  of  fervice  in  acute  difeafes,  as  antifeptic 
and  antiphlogiftic  faline  compounds ;  though 
not  more  fo  than  folutions  of  the  common 
teftaceous  earths.  The  bezoar  in  fubftance 
can  have  no  other  falutary  operation  than  as  an 
abforbent  of  acid  humours ;  and  appears,  from 
experiment,  to  be  the  moft  weakly  abforbent, 
or  the  moft  difficultly  a6ted  on  by  animal  and 
vegetable  acids,  of  all  the  earthy  bodies  com- 
monly made  tife  of  in  this  intention. 

2.  Bezoard  occidentalis  Pharm.  Pari/, 
Occidental  bezoar:  faid  to  be  found  in  the 
ftomach  of  an  animal  of  the  ftag  kind,  a  native 
of  Peru  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Spaniih. 
Weft  Indies.  It  is  larger  than  the  oriental, 
from  the  fize  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg 
or  more  (a)  :  its  furface  is  rough,  and  the  co- 
lour lefs  green,  being  often  greyifh  or  brownifh 
•without  any  greennefs  :  it  is  likewife  more 
brittle,  of  a  loofer  texture,  compofed  of  thicker 
coats,  and  exhibits,  when  broken,  a  number 
of  fine  cryftalline  ftri^e  curioully  interwoven. 
It  is  lefs  efteemed  than  the  foregoing ;  though 

(a)  There  are  accounts  of  occidental  bezoars  of  much 
larger  fizes :  Mercatus  (uhi  fupra,  p.  174,  175.)  defcribas 
and  figures  a  Hone  of  this  kind  weighing  no  lefs  than  fifty- 
fix  ounces,  though  part  of  the  outer  crufts  had  beers 
removed. 

apparently 
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apparently  not  inferiour,  fo  far  as  is  known^ 
in  any  refped  that  can  influence  its  virtue  as  a 
medicine. 

3.  Lapis  simije  feu  hezoard  fimide  Pbarm. 
Parif,  Bezoar  of  the  monkey  :  faid  to  be  found 
in  the  ftonnach  of  certain  monkies ;  which  are 
common  in  the  Brafils,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  but  which  very  rarely  produce  the 
admired  ftone.  This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  hazel  nut,  harder  than  the  other  bezoars, 
and  of  a  very  dark  greenifh  colour  almoft  black. 
Its  great  fcarcity  has  rendered  it  of  more  value, 
and,  among  fome,  of  more  medicinal  cftimation, 
than  the  two  foregoing,  but  prevented  its  having 
a  place  in  the  fhops. 

4.  Calculus  HUMANus,  hezoar  mtcrocofmicum 
quihujdam  di5fus.  The  calculus  of  the  human 
bladder.  This  concrete  is  various  in  degree  of 
hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  figure,  and 
fize :  the  fofter  mafies  are  for  the  moft  part 
pretty  eafily,  the  harder  more  difficultly,  dif- 
folved,  in  part  at  leaft,  by  acids,  and  corroded 
by  foap  leys  and  lime-water  :  other  menltrua 
for  them  are  not  known.  Some  have  employed 
this  ftone  as  a  fuccedaneum,  and  even  in  pre- 
ference, to  the  foregoing  coflly  bodies,  and  re- 
port that  they  have  found  it  to  adl  as  an  excel- 
lent fudorific  and  diuretic  f^J;  afcribing  to  the 
llony  matter  the  effedts  of  the  theriaca,  oil  of 
amber,  and  oil  of  juniper  berries,  with  which  it 
was  joined. 

5.  Lapis  porcinus  Pharm.  Parif,  Lapis 
malacenfis,      Bezoar  hyjlricis,    Pedro  del  force . 

(a)  Bontius,  Animadijerjioms  in  Gardatn,  lib,  i.  cap.  46. 

Bezoar 
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Bezoar  of  the  porcupine :  faid  to  be  found  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine,  particu- 
larly in  the  province  of  Malacca.  It  is  of  a 
roundifh  figure,  of  a  pale  purplifh  colour,  of 
a  foft  fubftance,  fmooth  and  flippery  to  the 
touch  (a).  This  concrete  is  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  four  preceding :  it  has  an  in- 
tenfely  bitter  tafte,  and,  on  being  fteeped  in 
water  for  a  very  little  time,  impregnates  the 
fluid  with  its  bitternefs,  and  with  aperient,  fto- 
machic,  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  with  alexiphar- 
mac  virtues.  How  far  it  differs  in  virtue  from 
the  fimilar  concretions  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
of  the  ox  and  other  animals,  does  not  appear. 

B  IS  MUTHUM, 

BISMUTHUM  five  marcafita  Pharm,  Pari/, 
Bismuth  or  tin-glass  :  a  bright  whitilh  pul- 
verable  metal  -,  near  ten  times  fpecifically 
heavier  than  water  j  melting  long  before  ignition, 
a  little  fooner  than  lead,  and  a  little  later  than 
tin  ;  fublimable,  by  a  flrong  fire,  into  white 
flowers;  calcining,  by  a  continuance  of  a  heat 
fufHcient  to  keep  it  melted,  into  a  greyiih  pow- 
der, which  on  raifing  the  fire  runs  into  a  yellow 
very  fufible  glafs ;  difTolving  with  violence  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  and  precipitating  in  form  of  a 
bright  white  powder  on  diluting  the  folution 
largely  with  pure  water;  very  difflcultly  aded 
on  by  the  marine  acid,  and  fcarcely  at  all  by  the 
vitriolic;  giving  out  very  little  to  the  vegetable 
acids,  but  impregnating  them  with  a  naufeous 
tafte.  It  is  extradted  from  an  ore  found  hitherto 
chiefly  in  Saxony ;  by  eliquation,  or  fufion  in  a 
fmall  heat  without  addidon.     The  ore  is  gene- 

(a)  Mercatus,  metalJothecai  armarium  viii.  cap,  iii.  p.  179. 

rally 
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rally  very  arfenical :  whether  the  bifmuth  retains 
any  of  the  arlenic,  has  not  been  fufficiently  ex- 
amined. 

This  metal  remarkably  promotes  the  facility 
and  tenuity  of  the  fufion  of  other  metallic 
bodies :  with  lead  and  tin,  it  forms  compounds 
which  melt  in  fo  fmail  a  heat  as  to  have  been 
propofed  by  fome  for  anatomical  inje6lions :  the 
proportions^,  that  have  been  found  to  com.pofe 
the  mod  fufible  mixtures,  are,  two  parts  of  leadj 
three  of  tin,  and  five  of  the  bifmuth.  It  like- 
wife  remarkably  promotes  the  folution  of  lead 
in  mercury,  but  has  not  been  obferved  to  pro- 
duce a^like  efFed:  on  other  metallic  bodies. 
Flor.  bif-  The  white  flowers  fublimed  from,  this  metal, 

f^^^^'n  '  ^^d  the  white  magiftery  precipitated  by  water 
ioirmuthr""^  from  its  folution  in  aqua  fortis,  have  been  re- 
commiCnded  externally  againll  gleeting  fores, 
and  internally  as  diaphoretics  fimilar  to  the 
milder  antimonial  medicines.  In  the  firft  in- 
tention, they  appear  to  be  gready  inferiour  to 
fome  of  the  faturnine  preparations :  in  the  latter, 
it  is  not  certain  what  their  real  effeds  are,  or 
even  whether  they  are  fafe.  At  prefent,  they 
are  employed  only  as  a  fucus,  nor  is  this  ufe 
of  them  entirely  innocent  j  for  they  gradually 
impair  the  natural  complexion,  and,  as  the 
college  of  Strafburg  obferves,  occafion  a  thick- 
nefs  and  defedation  of  the  fkin. 

BIS  tori: A. 

BIS  TORT  A  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edink  Bif- 
torta  major  radice  minus  intorta  C  B,  Polygonum 
Biftorta  Linn,  Bistort  or  snakeweed^:  a 
plant  with  oval,  pointed,  wrinkled  leaves,  of 
a  dark  green  colour  above  and  bluifh  under- 
neath, ftanding  on  long  pedicles,  and  conti- 
nued 
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nued  a  little  way  down  the  pedicle,  forming 
a  narrow  margin  on  each  fide :  among  thefe 
arife  round,  llender  jointed,  unbranched  ftalks, 
furnifhed  with  fmaller  and  narrower  leaves 
which  have  no  pedicles ;  bearing  on  the  top 
fpikes  of  imperfed  five-leaved  red  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  triangular  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  bent  and  jointed, 
commonly  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger, 
furrounded  with  bufhy  fibres,  of  a  blackilh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifli 
within :  it  is  difl:inguiflied  from  the  roots  of 
the  other  bifl:orts,  by  being  lefs  bent ;  that  of 
the  officinal  fpecies  having  only  one  or  two 
bendings,  and  thofe  of  the  others  three  or 
more. 

This  root  has  a  ftrong  afl:ringent  tafl:e,  with- 
out any  manifefl:  fmell  or  particular  flavour. 
It  is  one  of  the  fl:rongell  of  the  vegetable  ftyp- 
tics,  and  frequently  made  ufe  of  as  fuch,  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  debility 
of  the  folids,  for  refliraining  alvine  fluxes,  after 
due  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural  dif- 
charges  both  ferous  and  fanguineous.  It  has 
been  Ibmetimes  given  in  intermitting  fevers; 
and  fometimes,  alfo,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  a  cor- 
roborant and  antifeptic,  in  acute  malignant  and 
colliquative  fevers;  in  which  intentions,  Peru- 
vian bark  has  now  defervedly  fuperfeded  both 
this  and  all  the  other  aftringents. 

The  common  dofe  of  biftort  root,  in  fub- 
(lance,  is  fifteen  or  twenty  grains :  in  urgent 
cafes,  it  is  extended  to  a  dram.  Its  aftringent 
matter  is  totally  diflfolved  both  by  water  and 

rectified 
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reclified  fpirit  *  (a) ;  the  root,  after  the  adion 
of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  either  menftruum, 
remaining  infipid :  the  watery  tin6lures  are  of 
a  dark  browniih  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a 
brownifh  red.  On  infpilTating  the  tindtures, 
the  water  and  fpirit  arife  unflavoured,  leaving 
extradls  of  intenfe  ilypticity. 

BITUMEN   JUBAICUM. 

ASPHALrUS.  -Jews  pitch  :  a  folid,  light 
bituminous  fubftance ,  of  a  dufky  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  a  deep  (hining  black  within  i 
of  very  little  tafle,  and  fcarcely  any  fmell,  un- 
lefs  heated,  in  which  circumftance  it  emits  a 
flrong  pitchy  one ;  not  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits 
or  in  oils;  difficultly  and  only  imperfedlly  melt- 
ing in  the  fire  -,  and  leaving,  on  being  burnt,  a 
large  quantity  of  alhes.  It  is  faid  to  be  found 
plentifully  in  the  earth  in  feveral  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  dead  fea ;  at 
firft  foft,  and  growing  hard  by  age. 

Abundance  of  virtues  are  attributed  to  this 
bitumen;  refolvent,  difcutient,  fudorific,  em~ 
menagogue,  and  others.  It  has  long,  however, 
been  difregarded  in  this  country  :  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  now  expunged  it  from  the  cata- 
logue of  officinal  s,  and  that  of  London  retains 
it  only  as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  com- 
pofitions  which  complaifance  to  antiquity  has 
preferved  in  the  fhops.  Nor  is  it,  among  us, 
to  be  often  met  with;  its  place  being  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  diff'erent  bituminous  fubftances 
found  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
fometimes  by  the   caput   mortuum  remaining 

*  (a J  Spirit  has  little  efFefl  on  it.     Cullen, 

after 
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after  the  diftiilation  pf  amber,  and  fometimes 
by  common  pitch.  Its  melting  in  the  fire  only 
partially  or  not  at  all,  and  the  quantity  of  afnes 
it  leaves  in  burning,  diftinguilh  it  from  thefe 
fubftances,  and  fhew,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in 
its  moil  genuine  and  perfect  ftate  it  is  a  very 
impure  bitumen,  mixed  largely  v^^ith  earthy 
matter.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields,  ac- 
cording to  Neumann^  a  little  infipid  phlegm, 
and  about  one  eleventh  its  v^eight  of  oil,  re- 
fembling  the  native  petrolea,  but  of  a  fomewhat 
more  difagreeable  empyreumatic  fmell. 

B  O  L  US. 

BOLE :  a  friable  earthy  fubftance,  uniting 
with  water  into  a  fmooth  paile,  adhering  to  the 
tongue,  and  diffolving  as  it  were  in  the  mouth : 
of  the  clayie  kind,  but  more  readily  imbibing 
water  than  the  clays  ftriftly  fo  called  j  when 
moiilened,  lefs  vifcous  and  cohefive  -,  more 
eafily  diffuiible  through  water  by  agitadons  and 
more  freely  fubfiding  from  it. 

1.  Bolus  armena.  Armenian  bole,  or 
bole-armenic :  of  a  pale  but  bright  red  colour, 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  harder,  and  of  a  lefs 
glofly  furface,  than  mod  of  the  other  boles. 

2.  Bolus  gallic  a  Pharm.  Lond,  &  Edinb. 
French  bole:  of  a  pale  red  colour,  variegated 
with  irregular  fpecks  and  veins  of  whitilh  and 
yellow. 

Many  other  bolar  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended for  medicinal  ufes,  and  were  formerly 
ranked  among  the  officinals;  as,  red  boles 
from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Portugal, 

Vol.  L  Q^  Tufcany, 
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Tofcany,  and  Livonia ;  yellow  boles  from  Ar- 
menia, Tockay,  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  Blois^ 
white  boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Nocera, 
Eretria,  Samos,  Chio,  Malta,  Tufcany,  and 
Goltberg.  Several  of  thefe  earths  have  been 
commonly  made  up  into  little  cakes  or  flat 
maffes,  and  ilamped  with  certain  impreflions; 
'  from  whence  they  received  the  name  of  (err^e 
ftgillat£y  or  fealed  earths.  The  Armenian  and 
Lemnian  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
the  befl,  but  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops : 
the  common  French  bole,  and  fome  bolar 
earths  found  in  our  own  country,  and  even 
white  clay  artificially  coloured  with  ochre  or 
colcothar  of  vitriol,  have  commonly  fupplied 
the  place  both  of  thofe  and  of  the  other  coloured 
boles.  The  fubftitution  of  the  French  to  the 
Arnnenian,  in  the  feveral  compofitions  wherein 
that  earth  is  direded  as  an  ingredient,  is  now 
allowed  by  the  London  college :  and  indeed  all 
thefe  earthy  bodies,  however  differing  from  one 
'  another  in  the  degree  or  fpecies  of  their  colour^ 
or  in  their  texture  and  compa6tnefs,  appear,  in 
regard  to  their  medicinal  qualities,  to  be  very 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  alike. 

All  the  boles  have  for  their  balls  one  and 
the  fame  argillaceous  earth;  which  is  not  dif- 
foluble,  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  in  acids, 
in  alkalies,  or  in  any  other  known  menilruum  5 
which,  in  a  ftrong  heat,  grows  hard,  contrary 
to  all  the  other  bodies  of  an  earthy  or  flony 
nature,  which  receive  from  fire  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  friabihty  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  lofes 
its  property  of  imbibing  water,  and  of  being 
reduced  thereby  into  a  tenacious  mafs.  The 
boles  and  clays,  both  in  their  natural  ftate  and 
when  indurated  by  fire,  become  diflbluble  in 

part. 
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part,  by  flrongly  boiling  them  in  the  concen- 
trated vitriolic  acid,  till  the  more  phlegmatic 
parts  of  the  liquor  have  exhaled,  and  the  matter 
remains  dry.  The  compound  which  the  earthy 
by  this  procefs,  forms  with  the  acid^  is  of  the 
fame  nature  with  alum :  it  diflblves  in  water, 
and  may  be  cryftallized  into  perfed  alum,  by 
adding  a  fuitable  quantity  of  any  volatile  or  fixt 
alkaline  fait  to  faturate  the  redundant  acid,  and 
after  due  evaporation  fetting  the  liquor  to  fhoot. 

The  colours  of  the  boles  proceed  from  a 
flight  admixture  of  a  ferrugineous  calx ;  which 
may  be  extra6ted  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of  fait  or 
aqua  regis,  but  is  fcarcely  a6led  upon  by  any 
acid  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom. 
Some  of  them  contain  a  portion  of  calcareous 
earth,  which  is  extradled  by  all  acids  except  the 
vitriolic,  and  difcovers  itfelf  by  railing  an  efFer- 
vefcence  on  the  affullon  of  the  acid.  The 
fpecimens  I  examined  of  the  bole  of  Blois  gave 
out  a  conliderable  quantity  of  this  earth,  thofe 
of  the  common  French  bole  exceeding  little, 
and  the  Armenian  none :  polTibly,  however, 
different  maffes  of  one  kind  of  bole  may  differ, 
in  this  refpefl,  as  much  as  different  boles.  All 
the  boles  feem  to  participate  alfo  of  vitriolic 
acidj  which  is  fo  intimately  blended  with  the 
other  matter,  as  not  to  be  feparable,  or  dif- 
coverable,  without  violence  of  fire. 

The  ferrugineous  calx  and  calcareous  earth 
are  likewife  very  intimately  blended  with  the 
proper  bolar  matter ;  infomuch^  that  when  the 
compound  is  difFufed  through  water,  it  fetdes 
equally  and  uniformly  without  any  feparation  of 
its  parts.  If  the  bole  contains  any  fand  or  fmali 
Hones,  or  has  been  artificially  coloured,  the 
fand,  ftones,  and  colouring  ingredients,  feparate 
in  the  water,  and  being  heavier  than  the  bolar 
0^2  earth. 
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earth,  fubfide  before  it.  On  this  principle,  the 
boles  may  be  purified  from  the  gritty  matter 
often  intermixed  among  them,  and  the  natural 
boles  diftinguilhed  from  artificial  compofitions. 
The  medical  virtues  of  the  boles  appear  to 
dep'jnd  on  the  fimple  bolar  or  argillaceous  earth. 
As  this  earth  is  not  dilTolubk  by  any  fluid  that 
can  exiil  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  can  a6l  no 
otherwife  than  by  inribibing,  or  giving  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  to  thin  Iharp  humours  in 
the  firfl  paiTages,  and  in  fome  meafure  defending 
the  folids  from  their  acrimony.  In  confequence 
of  this  virtue,  the  boles  may  be  of  fome  fervice 
in  alvine  fluxes,  cardialgic  complaints,  and  in 
feme  kinds  of  acute  difeafes  ^  though  they 
are  not  pofTeiTed,  as  they  have  been  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be,  of  any  truly  aftringent,  or  ab- 
forbent,  and  much  iefs  of  any  alexipharmac 
powers.  The  fenfation  of  aflringency  which 
they  generally  occafion,  in  fome  degree,  in  the 
mouth,  feems  to  confifl  only  in  their  adhering 
to  and  drying  the  part,  by  im.bibing  the  fluids 
that  mioiften  it.  .  Their  dofe  is  from  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  to  a  dram. 

BONUS    HENRICUS. 

CHENOPODIUM  Pharm,  Pari/.  Tota  bona 
Dod,  Lapathum  mi^fuofum  folio  triangulo  C,  B, 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus  Linn,  English 
MERCURY  :  a  plant  with  triangular  leaves,  co-  ^ 
vere)d  underneath  with  a  whitiHi  unduous  meal; 
and  flriated  hollow  ftalks,  partly  eredl,  and 
pardy  procumbent,  bearing  on  the  top  fpikes 
of  fmall  imperfedt  flowers,  each  of  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  fmall  black  feed  inclofed  in  the  cup. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  by  road  fides  and  in  wafte 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

Ths 
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The  leaves  of  this  plant,  to  the  tafle  mucila- 
ginous and  fomev,/hat  unpleafantly  fubfaline,  are 
accounted  enaoliient ;  and  in  this  intention  have 
been  made  an  ingredient  in  decodtions  for  gly- 
ilers.  They  are  applied  by  the  common  people 
to  fiefh  wounds  and  fores,  under  the  notion  of 
drawing  and  healing.  In  fome  places,  the 
young  {hoots  are  eaten  in  the  fpring  as  afparagus, 
and  faid  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  urine. 

BORJGO. 

BORA  GO  hortenfis  Rait  fy  nop/.  BugloJJhn  la~ 
tifolium  horrago  flore  caruleo  C  B.  Borago  offici- 
nalis Linn,  Borage  :  a  very  hairy  rough  plant, 
with  wrinkled  blackifh  green  leaves  approaching 
to  an  oval  Ihape,  and  round  hollow  ftalks,  on 
^vhich  the  leaves  are  let  alternately :  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches  come  forth  blue,  fometimes  red- 
difh  or  whitill),  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  fharp-pointed  feg- 
ments,  and  followed  by  four  wrinkled  blackilli 
feeds  lying  naked  in  the  enlarged  cup.  It  is 
perennial,  and  grows  wild  on  wafte  grounds  and 
on  old  walls. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  juicy,  of  no 
fmell,  and  of  hardly  any  particular  tafte  :  they 
feem  neverthelefs  to  contain  fubftances  of  fome 
medicinal  adivity,  though  in  too  fmall  propor- 
tion to  be  fenfible  till  feparated  from  the  herba- 
ceous matter.  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  that  a  de- 
codion  of  borage  leaves,  evaporated  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  and  fet  by  for  a  few  days, 
yielded  faline  cryftals,  partly  in  form  of  fine 
needles,  and  partly  cubical :  that  the  needled 
cryftals  were  found  to  be  perfed  nitre,  and  the 
cubical  fea  fait :  that  by  paffing  the  deco6tion 
0^3  through 
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through  quicklime  before  the  inrpiflation,  both 
lalts  were  obtained  in  greater  purity  and  in  larger 
quantity :  that  the  fubilance  of  the  leaves,  re- 
maining after  the  boiling,  being  dried  and  burnt, 
and  the  aihes  elixated  with  water,  the  lye,  pro- 
perly evaporated  and  fet  to  fhoot,  yielded  firft 
a  vitriolated  tartar,  and  afterwards  fea  fait,  the 
liquor,  after  the  cryftallization,  proving  fimply 
alkaline  f/^J.  From  this  analyfis  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  the  aperient  and  refrigerating  vir- 
tues, afcribed  to  borage  leaves,  are  not  wholly 
without  foundation;  though  thefe  virtues  are  un- 
doubtedly very  weak.  Malouin  remarks,  that  the 
juice  of  the  leaves,  which  is  not  green,  like  that 
of  moft  other  herbs,  but  of  a  brown  colour, 
added  to  bitter  mixtures  of  the  juices  of  crefles 
and  chervil,  diflipates  their  bitternefs. 

The  flowers  of  the  plant  have  been  princi- 
pally made  ufe  of,  and  are  generally  ranked 
among  the  cordials.  Medicines  may  a6t  as  cor- 
dials, either  by  virtue  of  fome  warmth,  pun- 
gency, or  fragrance;  or  by  a  faline  quality, 
abating  immoderate  heat:  but  borage  flowers 
feem  to  have  little  power  of  operating  in  either 
of  thefe  intentions.  When  frefh,  they  have  a 
very  flight  fmell,  of  the  agreeable  kind,  which 
in  drying  is  loft:  to  the  tafte,  both  the  flowers 
in  fubilance,  and  an  extrad:  made  from  them  by 
water,  are  only  mucilaginous  and  fweetifli. 

BORAX. 

BORAX  Pbarm.  Lond,  &  Edinh.  Borax  : 
a  cryftalline  fait ;  very  difficultly  foluble  in  cold 
water ;  fweiiing  and  bubbling  up  in  the  fire, 
and  changing  into  a  light  white  Ipongy  friable 

(a)  Mem.  4^  l^acad.  roy,  defcienc.  de  Paris,  pour  Vann,  1734. 

matter. 
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inatter,  which,  foon  fubfiding  on  a  continuance 
of  the  fire,  melts  into  a  fubftance  refembling 
glafs,  but  which  is  ftill  found  to  be  difToluble 
in  water,  though  naore  difficultly  than  the  borax 
at  firft. 

It  is  brough^t  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  a  very 
impure  ftate ;  confiding  partly  of  large  hexae- 
dral  prifmatic  flatted  cryftals,  but  chiefly  of 
fmaller  and  more  irregular  ones,  partly  whitifli 
and  partly  green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
into  one  lump  by  a  fetid  greafy,  or  oily,  yellow 
fubfl:ance ;  intermingled  v/ith  fand,  fmail  ftones, 
and  other  impurities.  Of  its  origin  and  pre- 
paration we  have  no  certain  account. 

This  impure  borax  was  formerly  refined  at 
Venice,  afterwards  in  Holland  only,  and  now 
by  fome  particular  perfons  in  England  alfo, 
into  large  irregular  colourlefs  maflfes,  in  appear- 
ance refembling  alum.  The  fait  is  commonly 
called  tincal  in  its  rough  fl:ate,  and  borax  when 
thus  purified  or  refined.  The  method  of  re- 
fining it  is  kept  a  fecret.  Certain  additional 
matters  are  fufpeded  to  be  employed  j  the 
common  refined  borax  being  different  in  fome 
refpedls,  particularly  in  its  power  of  vitrefying 
earthy  bodies,  from  the  cryftals  unrefined  or 
fimply  purified  by  folution. 

The  purer  cryftals  of  tincal,  or  refined  bo- 
rax, difTolve,  by  boiling,  in  a  fmall  quantity 
of  water,  fo  as  in  cooling  to  concrete  almoft  all 
into  a  folid  mafs,  only  a  very  litde  liquid  re- 
maining on  the  top :  to  keep  them  diffolved  in 
the  cold,  more  than  fourteen  times  their  weight 
of  water  is  neceffary.  On  boiling  the  impure 
tincal  in  water,  the  oil  difTolves  along  with 
the  fait  into  a  foapy  liquid  j  from  whence  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  the  oily  matter  is  not 
CL4  of 
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of  a  mineral,  but  of  a  vegetable  or  animal 
origin.  From  this  folution  it  is  very  difficult 
to  feparate  the  oil,  without  additions  which 
alter  the  quality  of  the  fait:  but  if  the  rough 
tincal  be  previoufly  heated  in  an  iron  ladle, 
or  other  convenient  veffel,  till  it  ceafes  to 
bubble  and  flame,  the  oil  is  deftroyed  or  made 
indiffoluble,  and  boiling  water  extracts  from 
the  black  mafs  only  the  pure  borax. 

Pure  borax  has  a  fweetilh  fomewhat  pungent 
taile,  leaving  in  the  mouth  an  impreflion  like 
that  of  alkaline  falts,  but  far  milder.  Like 
alkaline  falts  alfo,  it  changes  the  colour  of  blue 
flowers  to  green,  precipitates  earthy  and  me- 
tallic bodies  diflblved  in  acids,  and  renders 
vegetable  arid  animal  oils  mifcible  with  water : 
it  does  not,  however,  fenfibly  efFervefce  with 
acid  any  more  than  with  alkaline  liquors.  It 
diflx)lves  in  acids  more  eafily  than  in  v.'ater, 
and  promotes  likewife  the  folution  of  fome 
vegetable  acid  falts  of  themfelves  difficultly 
dilToluble.  A  miixture  of  borax  with  twice  its 
weight  of  tartar  diflolves  in  about  one  fixth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  be 
neceflTary  for  their  folution  feparately :  the  liquor 
tafl:es  acid,  like  tartar  by  itfelf,  and  depofites 
a  confiderabie  quantity  of  tartar  in  cooling. 
About  equal  parts  of  the  two  form  a  compound 
perfedly  neutral,  in  tafl:e  more  like  borax  than 
tartar,  which  is  kept  diflblved  by  five  times 
its  weight  of  water  a  little  above  freezing.  On 
infpiflation,  a  vifcous  tenacious  mafs  is  left, 
which  does  not  cryflialhze,  and  which  deliqui- 
ates  in  the  air.  Borax  affords  alfo  glutinous 
compounds  with  all  the  other  acids  except  the 
vitriolic :  faturated  folutions  even  of  the  borax 
by  itfelf  are  conflderably  fo. 

This 
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This  fait  appears  to  confifl  of  the  mineral 
alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait,  united  with  a  fnnailer 
proportion  of  a  peculiar  faline  fubacid  concrete. 
By  all  the  mineral  acids,  and,  as  is  faid,  by 
the  acetous,  its  conftituent  parts  are  feparable 
from  one  another ;  the  acid  unidng  with  the 
alkaline  bafis,  and  disjoining  therefrom  the 
fubacid  ingredient  of  the  borax. 

This  analyfis  is  moft  commodioufly  effefted 
by  the  vitriolic  acid.  A  mixture  of  nine  parts 
of  borax,  three  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  of 
water,  being  urged,  in  a  wide-necked  retort, 
with  a  fire,  at  firft  gentle  and  afterwards  pretty 
haftily  increafed  till  the  veilel  becomes  red 
hot ;  the  fubacid  fak  of  the  borax,  called  feda-  Sal.  fedativ. 
tive  fait,  rifes  into  the  neck,  and  concretes  ^^'  '^^^^ 
into  thin  fliining  white  plates.  But  as  this  fait 
proves  volatile  only  while  moid,  a  part  of  it 
remains  behind,  and  may  be  fublimed,  like 
the  firft,  by  pouring  back  on  the  refiduum  the 
liquor  that  diftills,  and  renewing  the  operation. 
The  fame  fait  may  be  obtained  more  commo- 
dioufly, though  fcarcely  in  fo  pure  a  ilate,  by 
adding  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  borax  dilTolved 
in  water,  and,  after  due*  evaporation,  fetting 
the  mixture  to  ihoot :  the  fedative  fait  cry- 
ftaUizes  on  the  furface,  much  fooner  than  the 
other  faline  matter,  into  thin  plates;  which, 
uniting  together,  and  growing  heavier,  fall  to 
the  bottom.  The  fait,  which  in  either  cafe 
remains  after  the  feparation  of  the  fedative  fait, 
is  a  combinadon  of  the  vitriolic  acid  v;ith  the 
alkaline  bafis  of  the  borax,  and  has  not  been 
obferved  to  differ  from  the  common  com- 
bination of  that  acid  with  the  alkaline  bafis 
of  fea  fait,  that  is,  from  the  fal  mirabile 
or  cathartic   fak   of  Glauber.      The    fcdadve 

fak, 
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fait,  joined  to  the  marine  alkali,  recompofe^ 
borax  again. 

The  peculiar  and  charafberiftic  ingredient  of 
the  borax,  though  called  fubacid  from  its  pro- 
perty of  neutralizing  alkalies,  fcarcely  difcovers 
any  other  mark  of  acidity.  Its  tafte  is  bitterifh, 
accompanied  with  a  flight  impreflion  of  coolnefs. 
It  makes  no  change  in  the  colour  of  blue  flow- 
ers, and  no  efl'ervefcence  with  alkalies  or  with 
acids.  It  melts  in  a  moderately  fl:rong  fire,  and 
afliimes  a  perfe6t  vitreous  appearance  -,  but  this 
apparent  glafs,  as  well  as  the  fait  itfelf,  may  be 
totally  fublimed,  if  repeatedly  moifl:ened,  by  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  5  and  totally,  though  diffi- 
cultly, diflblved  both  by  water  and  by  redified 
Ipirit. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fpirituous  folution 
of  the  fedative  fait,  fet  on  fire,  burns  with  a 
green  flame;  and  that  borax  itfelf,  boiled  in 
fpirit,  is  partially  diflfolved,  and  tinges  its  flame 
of  the  fame  colour.  Perhaps  it  is  principally, 
or  folely,  this  fait,  that  the  fpirit  extrads  from 
the  borax;  for  fpirit  burnt  on  the  alkali  of 
borax,  exhibits  no  greennefs. 

Borax  is  accounted  an  efficacious  deobfl:ruent, 
diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  promoter  of  de- 
livery. Its  virtues  have  not  as  yet  been  tho- 
roughly afcertained  by  experience,  and  are  by 
many  quefl:ioned;  the  borax  having  generally 
been  given  in  conjunction  with  other  fubfl:ances, 
to  which  the  effedls,  experienced  from  the 
compound,  may  be,  in  part  at  leafl:,  attributed. 
That  the  borax  itlelf,  however,  has  really  fome 
virtues  of  this  kind,  may  be  prefumed  frorn 
the  effeds  it  has  been  obferved  to  produce  when 
ufed  in  large  quantity :  Trioen  relates,  that  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  borax  having  been  taken  by 

a  young 
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a  young  woman  in  miftake  for  cream  of  tartar, 
an  uterine  hemorrhage  fucceeded,  fo  profuie, 
that  life  was  defpaired  of:  the  flux  was  got 
under  by  medicines  j  but  the  ill  ftate  of  health, 
and  almofi:  univerfal  oedema,  which  followed 
it,  were  lading  (a).  Solution  of  borax  has 
been  found  to  be  a  powerful  diflfolvent  of 
aphthous  crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  of 
children  (b). 

The  peculiar  faline  concrete,  extricated  from 
borax  by  acids,  is  fuppofed  to  be  antifpafmodic 
and  anodyne,  whence  its  n^Lmt  Je dative  fait  It 
is  faid  to  calm  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  burning 
fevers,  to  prevent  or  remove  delirious  fymp- 
toms,  and  allay,  for  a  time,  melancholical, 
hypochondriacal,  and  hyfterical  complaints. 
It  continues  in  fome  efteem  in  France,  where 
it  was  firft  difcovered  by  Mr.  Romberg,  but 
has  never  come  into  pradlice  among  us.  It? 
dofe  is  from  three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

BOTRTS. 

BOTRYS  :  a  low  foraewhat  hairy  plant, 
full  of  branches,  bearing  numerous  imperfedl 
flowers :  the  flower  Hands  in  a  five-leaved  cup, 
which  forms  a  covering  to  a  fmail  roundiih 
feed. 

I.  BoTRYS  Jive  amhrojia  Pharm,  Pari/,  Bo- 
trys  ambrofioides  vulgaris  C,  B,  Cbenofodium 
Botrys  Linn,  Jerufalem  oak :  with  oblong 
pointed,  deeply  finuated  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
oak  tree,   of  a  yellowilh  green  colour  on  the 

(a)  Obfewationum  medico-chirurg.fafciculuSi  p.  18. 

(b)  Biflet,  EJfay  on  the  medical  conjiitution  of  Great 
Britain,  p.  303 ♦ 

upper 
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upper  fide,  purplilh  underneath,  marked  v/ith 
large  red  veins,  and  placed  alternately :  the 
flowers  (land  in  clufters,  on  divided  pedicles, 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves. 

2.  BoTRYS  MExicANA  PJoarm,  Pari/.  Botrys 
amhrofioides  mexicana  C,  B.  Chenopodium  am-- 
brojioides  Linn.  Mexico  tea:  with  pale  green 
triangular  leaves,  and  undivided  flower-ftalks : 
greatly  refennbling  the  wild  orach. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  fown  annually  with  us  in 
gardens.  The  leaves  and  flowery  heads  have  a 
pretty  ftrong  and  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  aromatic  fomewhat  bitterifli  tafl:e : 
on  much  handling  them,  an  undluous  refinous 
juice  adheres,  in  confiderable  quantity,  to  the 
.  fingers.  The  proper  menftruum  of  their  aftive 
matter  is  redifled  fpirit :  they  neverthelefs  give 
out  their  mor.e  valuable  parts  to  boiling  water 
alfo,  which  they  impregnate  fl:rongly  with  their 
fmell,  and  confiderably  with  their  tafte.  The 
infufions,  which  are  not  unpalatable,  drank  as 
tea,  are  faid  to  be  of  fervice  in  humoural 
afl:hmas  and  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breafl::  they  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  antifpaf- 
modic  and  antihyfberic. 

BRASSICA 

CABBAGE.  Braffica  capitata  alba  C,  B, 
White  cabbage  and  coleworts.  Brajfica  capitata 
rubra  C  B,  Red  cabbage.  Brajfica  rubra 
C,  B.  Red  coleworts.  Braffica  Jabauda :  braj- 
fica alba  capite  oblongo  non  penitus  claujby  C.  B. 
Savoy.  Brajjica  caidlflora  C  B.  Cauliflower. 
Thefe  and  the  other  forts  of  cabbages,  raifed  in 

our 
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our  culinary  gardens,  are  fuppofcd  to  be  only 
varieties  of  the  fmaller  kind,  which,  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  about  the  fea  coafts,  is  found 
wild:  accordingly  they  are  joined*  by  Linnaeus 
into  one  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  hraffica 
(oleracea)  radice  caulejcente  tereti  carnoja.  They 
are  all  biennial. 

The  feveral  forts  of  cabbages  are  commonly 
accounted  hard  of  digeftion,  and  of  little  nou- 
riibment,  but  perhaps  not  very  juilly.  For  as 
they  have  manifeilly  a  ftrong  tendency  to  pu- 
trefadion,  running  into  this  ftate  fooner  than 
almoft  any  other  vegetable,  and  emitting  alfo 
during  the  putrefa6lion  a  more  offenfive  fmell, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  fetor  of  the  animal 
kingdom ;  it  does  not  feem  irrational  to  pre- 
fume,  that  of  all  the  oleraceous  herbs,  cabbages 
may  be  the  mofl:  eafily  refoluble  in  the  ftomach, 
the  moft  nutritious,  and  the  leaft  remote  from 
the  nature  of  animal  food.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  they  are,  in  general,  npt  unwholc- 
fome ;  that  they  do  not  induce,  or  promote,  a 
putrid  difpofition  in  the  human  body,  but  on 
the  contrary  prove  a  falubrious  aliment  in  the 
true  putrid  fcurvy*(''^J;  that  when  taken  freely, 
they  tend  to  ioofen  the  belly  and  produce  flatu- 
lencies ;  and  that  their  laxative  matter  is  ex- 
tradled  by  long  boiling  in  water. 

Of  all  thefe  herbs,  the  white  cabbage  is  the 
mofl  putrefcible ;    and   the  red  fweeceft,    and 


*(a)  Cabbages  cut  in  ilices  and  packed  up  in  a  ca& 
with  fait  and  other  additions,  ferment,  and  acquire  an  acid 
talle,  in  which  ftate  they  are  much  eaten  in  Germany  under 
the  name  o^faur  kraut.  This  has  lately  been  introduced  as 
an  article  of  diet  in  the  Britiih  navy,  and  has  been  found  to 
keep  well  in  long  voyages,  and  to  prove  a  very  ufeful 
antifcorbutic. 

moft 
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mod  emollient  or  laxative.  If  the  (talks  of 
red  cabbage,  towards  the  end  of  autumn^  be 
cut  longitudinally  and  fet  by  for  fome  time  in  a 
place  not  warm,  a  laxative  juice,  refembling 
honey  or  manna,  exudes  from  the  incifions  (a). 
A  decodlion  of  this  laft  kind  has  been  greatly 
recommended  in  hoarfeneffes  and  fome  diforders 
of  the  breaft,  for  foftening  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, and  promoting  expedtoration.  Boer- 
haave  tells  us  of  very  dangerous  diforders  of  the 
cheft  cured  by  the  ufe  of  a  decodion  of  red 
cabbage  with  a  little  fait  and  orange  juice  f^^). 

BRASSICA  MARINA. 

SOLDANELLA  &  convolvulus  maritimus 
Ph,  Pari/,  Soldanella  maritima  minor  C  B, 
Convolvulus  Soldanella  Linn,  Soldanella  :  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus,  with  roundiih  or  kidney- 
{haped  leaves  fet  on  long  pedicles  i  and  large 
reddifh-purple  flowers  Handing  folitary  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves.  It  grows  wild  about  the 
fea  coails  in  the  north  of  England,  and  flowers 
in  June. 

The  leaves  of  foldanella  are  faid  to  be  a 
ftrong  and  a  rough  cathartic,  generally  oc- 
cafioning  gripes  and  difordering  the  fl:omach. 
Their  virtue  refides  in  an  acrid,  bitterifh,  milky 
juice,  which  exudes  upon  wounding  them.  In 
drying,  they  lofe  much  of  their  tafle,  but  feem 
to  retain  their  purgative  virtue :  a  deco6lion  of 
from  half  a  dram  to  two  or  three  drams  of  the 
dried  leaves  is  diredled  for  a  dofe.  In  fome  pla- 
ces, it  is  cuftomary  among  the  common  people 

(a)  Hoffman,  De  remediis  domejiicis,  §  14. 

(bj  Boerhaave,  Hiji.  plant,  hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  423.  ' 

to 
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to  prepare  a  ftrongly  purgative  liquor  by  boiling 
a  fmali  handful  of  the  frefli  leaves  in  broth. 
But  as  their  degree  of  ftrength  is  very  little 
known,  and  as  we  have  many  other  medicines, 
for  the  fame  intention,  whofe  qualities  have 
been  afcertained  by  general  experience,  the  fol- 
danella,  though  retained  in  mod  catalogues  of 
the  materia  medica,  (lands  excluded  from 
pradice.  * 

BRYONIA. 

BRYONIA  ALBA  Pharm.  Edink  &  Linn, 
Vitis  alba  five  bryonia  J,  B,  Bryonia  ajpera  five 
alba  baccis  rubris  t„  B.  Bryony  or  wild  vine  : 
a  perennial  rough  plant,  growing  wild  in  hedges, 
and  climbing  on  the  buflies  with  curled  tendrils. 
The  leaves  are  in  lli ape  fome what  like  thofe  of 
the  vine,  irregularly  pentagonal,  with  a  confi- 
derable  indentation  between  every  two  angles, 
and  the  extreme  fegment  longeft :  in  their  bo- 
foms  come  forth  clufters  pf  greenifh-white  bell- 
fhaped  monopetalous  flowers,  divided  into  live 
roundifh  fedtions,  adhering  firmly  to  the  cup; 
fucceeded  by  red  berries,  containing  an  ex- 
tremely vifcid  pulp  with  fmali  feeds.  The  root 
is  very  large,  fometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh,  of  a  yeilowifh  or  brownifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  and  fungous  within. 

Fresh  bryony  root,  taken  up  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring,  abounds  with  a  thin  milky  juice  : 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  root  be  bared  of  earth, 
and  the  top  cut  over  tranfverfely,  the  juice  con- 
tinues to  rife  gradually  to  the  furface,  in  notable 
quantity,  for  two  or  three  days  fuccefiively,  and 
may  be  colle61:ed  by  forming  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  to  receive  it.    Both  the  root  in  fubftance, 

and 
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and  the  juice,  have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
naufeous,  bitter  biting  tafte :  applied  for  fome 
tinne  to  the  fkin,  they  inflanae  or  even  veficate 
the  part.  On  drying  the  one,  or  infpiffating 
the  other,  they  lofe  mod  of  their  acrimony  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  ill  fcent.  In  fummer, 
the  root  proves  much  lefs  juicy,  and  weaker 
both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 

This  root,  taken  in  powder  from  a  fcruple  to 
a  dram,  proves  a  ftrong  cathartic.  It  was  for- 
merly given,  both  as  a  purge,  in  maniacal  and 
hydropic  cafes ;  and,  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  re - 
foivent  and  deobftruent,  in  uterine  and  afthma- 
tic  diforders,  in  which  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  of  great  efficacy.  At  prefent  it  is,  in  this 
country,  very  rarely  made  ufe  of  in  either  inten- 
tion ;  on  account,  not  entirely  of  the  violence 
of  its  operation,  for  purgatives  as  violent  as  ic 
are  ftill  retained  in  practice  j  but  partly  of  its 
degree  of  adivity,  in  different  ftates  and  formiS, 
being  very  variable,  and  lefs  afcertained  than 
that  of  other  cathartics  in  more  general  ufe.  It 
is  faid,  that  when  frefli  it  operates,  violendy, 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards ;  and  that  when 
dry,  it  a6ts  with  lefs  violence,  and  chiefly  by 
ftool  (a)  ',  that  the  juice,  which  iffues  from  it 
fpontaneoufly,  purges  mildly  in  dofes  of  a 
fpoonfulf  ^^  I  that  the  frefh  root,  bruifed  and 
freed  from  its  juice  by  preflure,  and  afterwards 
dried,  is  ftill  purgative  ff^  j  and  that  the  ex- 

(a)  Hermann,  Cynofura  m.  m.  edit.  Boeder,  i.  141,  i^c, 
— Boulduc's  opinion,  of  the  dry  root  being  ^rongeft  (mem. 
de  V acad.  roy.  des/cienc.  de  Paris,  pourVann.  1712)  feems  to 
have  been  deduced  from  a  principle,  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  root  fuiF^rs  no  otfier  change  in  drying  than 
~  the  diffipation  of  its  watery  humidity. 

(b)  Stoifelius,  apud  Joan.  Bauhin.  hifi.  plant,  torn.  ii.  /.  I43r 

(c)  Le  Mort,  Morley  colled,  chyjn.  Ley  den/,  p.  1 20. 
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preffcd  juice  exficcated;  and  the  farinaceous 
fecula  v/hich  fubfides  from  it  on  (landing,  are 
of  little  adlivityf^J  :  that  an  extradt  made  from 
the  frefh  root,  by  boiling  it  in  wine,  and  pref- 
fing  out  and  infpiffating  the  deco6lion,  operates 
with  fufficient  mildnefs,  in  dofes  of  from  half  a 
dram  to  a  dramf^J,  both  by  ftool  and  urine; 
and  that  infufions  in  water  are, chiefly  diuretic. 
Burggrave  relates,  as  from  his  own  knowledge, 
a  pretty  remarkable  account  of  the  efFeds  of  the 
watery  infufion  and  juice  in  this  laft  intention. 
From  a  frefli  root,  as  thick  as  can  be  procured 
and  about  a  fpan  long,  he  direds  about  an  inch 
of  the  top  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  large  conical 
piece  to  be  cut  out  to  two  thirds  the  depth  of 
the  root :  into  this  cavity  put  two  ounces  or 
more  of  fugar-candy  in  powder,  above  which 
infert  the  cone  properly  detruncated,  and  fet 
the  root  upright  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four 
hours :  the  fugar  being  now  diffolved  by  the 
native  juice  of  the  bryony,  the  excavated  part 
of  the  root  is  to  be  cut  off,  and  one,  two,  or 
three  llices,  from  the  lower  folid  part,  infufed 
in  water.  "  Give,  fays  the  author,  to  an  hy-~ 
"  dropic  perfon,  one  fpoonful  of  the  faccharine 
"  foiution  in  the  morning,  and  repeat  it  every 
"  two  hours  till  the  patient  begins  to  make 
^^  water  profufely,  for  it  will  not  purge :  when 
^^  great  third  is  complained  of,  give  a  draught 
"  of  the  infufion,  which  will  likewife  not  purge, 
"  but  work  ftill  more  by  urine.  Then  carefully 
"  provide  againft  any  ill  effedls  enfuing  from  the 
"  inanition  of  the  abdomen  and  coUaplion  of  the 
"  integuments  ff  J." 

faj  Boerhaave,  Eijl, plant,  Lngd.Bat.p.  497.   GeofFroy? 
m,  m.  iii.  223. 

(h)  GeoiFroy,  m,  m.  iii.  223. 

fc)  Burggrave,  Lexicon  medicum,  /.  I7l0e 
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Externally,  the  frefli  root  has  been  employed 
in  cataplafms,  as  a  refolvent  and  difcutient^ 
againft  hard  and  oedematous  tumours,  flag- 
nations  and  coagulations  of  blood  from  exter- 
nal injuries,  and  ifchiadic  and  other  rheumatic 
pains. 

BUGLOSSUM. 

BUGLOSSUM  anguftifolium  majus  C.  B,  Jn-^ 
chuja  officinalis  Linn.  Bu gloss  :  a  rough  plant, 
greatly  refembling  borage,  and  differing  from 
it  chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  narrow,  lefs  prick- 
ly, not  wrinkled,  and  in  colour  bluifh  green  5 
and  in  the  fegments  of  the  flowers  being  obtufe, 
it  grows  wild,  on  wafte  grounds,  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  with  us  in 
gardens,  flowers  from  June  to  the  end  of  fum^ 
mer,  and  in  winter  dies  to  the  ground,  the  roots 
abiding. 

This  plant  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to 
borage,  in  its  medicinal  qualities  as  well  as  in 
its  external  form.  The  principal  difference 
feems  to  confifl,  in  the  leaves  being  fomewhat 
lefs  juicy,  and  the  roots  more  mucilaginous. 
The  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  ranked 
among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  but 
are  very  rarely  made  ufe  of. 

BUGULA 

PRUNELLA  germanisTrag,  Confolida  media 
fratenfis  carulea  C,  B.  ^juga  reptans  Linn. 
Bugle  or  middle  consound  :  a  low  plant, 
•with  two  kinds  of  flalks ;  round  creeping  ones^ 
which  flrike  root  at  the  joints  -,  and  upright 
fquare  ones,  hairy  on  two  of  the  oppofite  fldes, 

alternately^ 
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Jilternately,  from  joint  to  joints  bearing  loofe 
fpikes  of  blue  labiated  flowers,  of  which  the 
upper  lip  is  wanting :  the  leaves  are  fomewhat 
oval,  foft,  nightly  cut  about  the  edges,  and  fet 
in  pairs  at  the  joints.  It  is  perennial,  found  v/ild 
in  woods  and  moid  meadows,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  bugle  difcover,  on  firfi:  chew- 
ing, a  fweetifli  tafte,.  which  is  followed  by  a 
confiderable  bitteriflinefs  and  roughifhnefs.  In- 
fufions  of  them,  or  the  expreflfed  juice,  are  re- 
commended as  vulneraries,  or  as  mild  aflirin- 
gents  and  corroborants,  in  fluxes  and  other 
diforders6  Some  have  obferved,  that  they  do 
not  bind  the  bellyj  like  the  other  confolid^y  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  decodions  of  them  are 
gendy  laxative,  and  of  great  ufe  in  phthifes  and 
internal  ulcerations  (^^^.  The  roots  of  the  plant 
are  coniiderably  afl:ringent,  as  appears  both 
from  their  tafl:e,  and  from  their  ftriking  a  black 
colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 

BURSA    PJS'TORIS. 

BURS  J  P  AS  r  ORIS  Pharm.  Pari/,  Bur/a 
paftoris  major  folio  finuato  C,  B,  TMa/pi  Bur/a 
Paftoris  Linn,  Shepherds  purse  :  a  plant  with 
fmall  tetrapetalous  whitifh  flowers,  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches,  followed  each  by  a 
triangular  feed  veflel  refembling  a  purfe,  whence 
its  name :  the  lower  leaves  are  for  the  mofl:  part 
deeply  jagged  like  thofe  of  dandelion,  and 
widen  from  the  bottom  forwards  5  thofe  on  the 
ftalks  are  entire,  and  mofl:  of  them  broadefl:  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  litde  ear  on  each  fide  at  the 

(a)  La  Poterie  (Poterius)  Pharm./pagyr,  lib.  i.  /e£I.  L 
cap.  2. 

R  z  iunftur^ 
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jnn61:ure  with  the  ftalk.  It  is  annual,  common 
in  wafte  grounds,  and  flowers  from  April  to  the 
end  of  fummer. 

This  herb  has,  when  frefli,  an  unpleafanc 
fmeli,  which  in  drying  is  diflipated :  its  tafte  is 
almoft  merely  herbaceous.  An  extra(51;  made 
from  the  dry  leaves  by  water  is  fomewhat  un- 
gratefully mucilaginous  and  fubfaline:  an  ex- 
tra6l  made  by  re6tified  fpirit  has  fomewhat 
more  of  an  unpleafant,  though  weak,  tafte. 
No  pungency  or  aftringency  could  be  perceived 
either  in  the  leaves  themfelves  or  in  the  extradts; 
nor  did  a  decoftion  of  them  ftrike  any  degree 
of  blacknefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 
There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to  be  any 
foundation  for  the  ftrong  ftyptic  virtues,  for 
which  this  herb  has  been  generally  recommended 
by  writers  on  the  materia  medica;  or  for  the 
acrid  inflammatory  power,  which  fome  (mifled 
probably  by  its  botanic  affinity  with  muftard 
and  fome  other  acrid  vegetables)  have  afcribed 
to  it. 

,       BUXUS. 

BUXUS  arborefcens  C,  B,  Buxus  fempervirens 
Linn,  Box  tree:  a  fmall  evergreen  tree,  or 
fhrub,  with  numerous  branches,  clothed  with 
firm,  fhining,  fomewhat  oval  leaves :  the  wood 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  more  compa6l  and 
ponderous  than  any  of  the  other  European 
woods :  the  flowers  are  imperfed ;  the  fruit, 
which  grows  on  a  diftind  part  of  the  tree,  is  a 
green  berry,  divided  into  three  cells,  containing 
fix  fmall  feeds.  It  is  found  wild  in  fome  parts 
©f  England, 

The 
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The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  a  faint  unplea- 
fant  fmell,  which  is  in  great  part  diffipated  in 
drying,  and  pretty  ftrongly  impregnates  water 
in  diflillation :  their  tafte  is  fomewhat  of  the 
bitter  kind,  very  flrong,  and  very  nauleous. 
It  is  faid,  that  their  effluvia  are  narcotic  5  and 
that  the  leaves  in  fubftance,  and  infufions  or 
decodions  of  them,  are  aperient  and  purgative. 

The  wood  gives  a  bright  yellow  tin6lure  to 
fpirituous  menftrua,  and  a  paler  yellow  to  water. 
Chewed,  in  fubftance,  it  fcarcely  difcovers  any 
tafte:  an  extrad  made  from  it  by  redified 
fpirit,  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  one 
fifteenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wood,  is 
weakly  bitterifti :  by  water  was  obtained  nearly 
one  thirtieth  its  weight,  of  a  ftronger  tafted^  un- 
gratefully faline  extrad.  From  thefe  experi- 
ments it  may  be  prefumed,  that  boxwood 
contains  little  adive  matter;  and  that  this  matter 
is  not  of  the  pungent  reiinous,  but  of  the  faline 
kind;  and  confequently  that  it  differs  greatly 
from  guaiacum  wood,  to  which  it  is  by  many 
writers  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar. 

CACAO. 

CACAO  or  CHOCOLATE  NUT:  aa 
oblong  roundifti  nut,  nearly  of  the  ihape  of  an 
almond,  but  larger :  the  fhell  is  dark  coloured, 
brittle,  and  thin :  the  kernel  is  both  externally 
and  internally  brownifh,  divided  into  feveral 
unequal  portions,  which  are  joined  firmly  to- 
gether. It  is  the  produce  of  a  ftrjall  Americaii||> 
tree,  (Cacao  Sloan,  Jam,  Amygdalis  Jim^s^' 
guatimalenfis,  B,  C.  'Theohroma  ' Cacao ::I00.') 
bearing  a  large  red  fruit  fh aped  like  ;l'eii^u 01- 
ber,  which  contains  thirty  or  more  of  the  nuts. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  thefe  nuts  in  the 
R  3  ihops^ 
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fhops,    diftinguifhed    by    their    fize^    and   the 
places  whence  they    are   brought :    the   larger 
'     kind,    from    the     province   of   Nicaragua    in 
Mexico,  is  moil  efteemed. 

Cacao  nuts  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and 
an  un6luous,  bitterifli,  roughiflri,  not  ungrate- 
ful tafte :  thofe  of  Nicaragua  and  Caracco  are 
the  moft  agreeable  J  thofe  of  the  French  An- 
tilles, and  our  own  American  iflands,  the  moft 
un6tuous.  All  the  forts,  thoroughly  commi- 
nuted and  committed  to  the  prefs,  yield  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  a  fluid  oil^  of  the  fame 
general  qualities  with  thofe  obtained  from  other 
feeds  and  kernels :  boiled  in  water,  they  give 
out  a  large  proportion,  half  their  weight  or 
more,  of  a  febaceous  matter,  which  gradually 
concretes  upon  the  furface  as  the  liquor  cools. 
Oleum  feu  For  obtaining  this  produ6l  to  the  beft  advan- 
butyrum  e  tage,  the  faculty  of  Paris  diredls  the  nuts  to  be 
jucleis  cacao  flightly  roafted  in  an  iron  pan,  clea!'ed  from  the 
^^f/-  j.jj^^  ^^^  germ,  levigated  on  a  hot  ftone,  then 
diluted  with  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  water, 
and  kept  in  a  water- bath  till  the  oil  rifts  to  the 
topi  which,  when  concreted,  looks  brown^ 
and  by  repeated  liquefadions  in  hot  water  be- 
comes white.  This  vegetable  fevum  is  not 
liable  to  grow  rancid  in  long  keeping;  and 
hence  is  recommended  as  a  bafis  for  odoriferous 
unguents,  and  the  conapofitions  called  apoplec- 
tic balfams. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the 
preparation  of  the  dietetic  liquor,  chocolate  ^ 
a  mild  unduous  fluid,  fuppofcd  to  be  fervice- 
able  in  confumptive  diforders,  emaciations,  and 
an  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices  in  the  flrft 
paffages, 
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CALAMINARIS. 

LAPIS  CALAMINARIS  PL  Lond.  & 
Edinb.  Cadmia  fqffilis -,  Cadmia  lapido/a.  Ca- 
lamine or  Calamy  :  a  mineral  fubftance,  of 
a  greyifh,  brownifh,  yellovvifh,  or  pale  reddifh 
colour,  and  fometinaes  of  all  thefe  colours  va-  ^ 

rioufly  mixed  j  confiderably  heavy  3  and  mo- 
derately hard,  but  never  fufficiently  fo  to  ftrike 
fire  vi^ith  fteel;  when  mixed  with  powdered  char- 
coal, changing  copper,  by  fufion,  into  a  yellow 
metal,  called  brafs.  It  is  found  plentifully  in 
England,  Germany,  and  other  countries;  either 
in  diftind  mines,  or  intermingled  with  the  ores 
of  lead  or  other  metals. 

The  matter,  which  copper  imbibes  from  this 
mineral  in  its  converfion  into  brafs,  feparates 
again  from  the  brafs  on  keeping  it  miclted  in  an 
open  vefTel,  and  exhales  in  fumes;  which  con- 
denfe,  upon  fuch  adjacent  bodies,  as  are  lefs 
hot,  into  white  flowers,  the  fame  with  thofe 
into  which  zinc  is  converted  by  fire.  A  mix- 
ture of  calamine  and  powdered  charcoal  yields 
by  itfelf,  in  open  veflels,  or  if  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted, the  fame  flowers ;  in  clofe  veflels,  the 
zinc  is  revived,  and  either  runs  ofl^,  or  fublimes, 
in  its  proper  metallic  form,  into  that  part  of  the 
veflTel  which  is  mofl:  remote  from  the  adlion  of 
the  fire.  The  quantity  of  zinc  is  variable,  as 
of  other  metals  in  their  ores  :  Marggraf  informs 
us,  in  the  Berlin  memoirs,  that  fome  of  the 
foreign  calamines  yielded  two  fixteenths  of  their 
weight,  an  Englifh  calamine  three  fixteenths, 
and  another  Englifli  fpecimen  from  Holywell 
in  Flintfliire,  feven  fixteenths :  from  feveral 
parcels  of  the  common  calamine  of  the  fiiops, 
I  have  gained  nine  fixteenths.  The  mofl:  exadt 
R  4  way 
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way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  zinc  appears 
to  be,  by  mixture  with  a  pretty  large  proportion 
of  copper ;  by  which  the  zinc,  refolved  into 
fume,  is  imbibed  and  detained. 

This  ore  of  zinc,  employed  principally  for 
the  making  of  brafs,  is  for  that  purpofe  roafted 
or  calcined  i  partly  with  a  view  to  diffipate  fome 
fulphureous  matter,  which  the  crude  mineral  is 
fuppofed  to  contain ;  but  chiefly  to  render  it 
Lap.  cala-     friable,  and  more  eafily  reducible  into  fine  pow- 
mm.  Ff^P^-  der.     It  is  with  the  ore  thus  calcined,  that  the 
Sw.     *       ftops  are  generally  fupplied.     The  roafted  cala- 
mine is  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder. 

In  this  ftate  it  proves,  for  external  purpofes, 
an  excellent;  reftringent,  deficcative,  and  epulo- 
tic ;  of  great  ufe  in  coUyria,  againft  defluxions 
of  thin  acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes  i  and  in 
unguents  and  cerates,  for  cutaneous  ulcerations 
Cerat.  lapidisand  excoriations.     The  ofRcinal  epulotic  cerate, 
calammaris     commonly  called  Turner's,  is  made  by  melting 
■    '    °^  '      fix  ounces  of  yellow  wax  in  a  pint  of  oil  olive, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  fprinkling  in  fix  ounces  of  le- 
vigated calamine  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins 
to  grow  ftifF,  and  keeping  the  whole  ftirring  till 
Cerat.  e  la-    grown  quite  cold.     The  college  of  Edinburgh 
pide  cala-      ^fes  only  one  part  of  the  calamine  to  five  parts 
^2  ^^     '     of  ^  cerate  compofed  of  oil,  wax,  and  fpermaceti, 

CJLJMINTHJ. 

CALAMINT  :  a  plant  with  fquare  fcalks  i 
the  leaves  fet  in  pairs  ;  the  flowers  on  branched 
pedicles,  whereof  two  iflue  from  one  joint  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves  :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower 
is  divided  into  two  fegments,  the  lower  lip  into^ 
three.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft, 
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I.  C ALAMiNTH A  pulegii  odore feu  nepef a  C,  B, 
MelrJJa  nepta  Linn,  Calamint,  field  calamine* 
with  reclining  ftalks ;  fnfiall,  irregularly  oval 
leaves,  very  (lightly  indented,  without  pedicles ; 
and  the  flower-ilalks  longer  than  the  leaves.  It 
grows  wild  in  dry  grounds,  and  by  the  fides  of 
fields. 

This  herb  has  a  flrong  aromatic  fmell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  pennyroyal ;  and  a  mo- 
derately pungent  tafte,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
fpearmint,  but  warmer.  In  virtue,  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  a  mixture  of  thofe  herbs : 
infufions  of  the  leaves  are  drank  as  tea,  in 
weaknelles  of  the  flomach,  flatulent  colics,  and 
uterine  obftrudions. 

Water  extrafls  by  infufion  nearly  all  the 
virtues  of  the  calamint  -,  and  carries  off,  in 
evaporation,  the  whole  of  its  fpecific  flavour. 
In  diflillation  with  water,  there  feparates  from 
the  aqueous  fluid  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
€flential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  and  fmell- 
ing  ftrongly  of  the  herb.  The  remaining  de- 
coftion,  thus  divefted  of  the  aromatic  part  of 
the  plant,  is  unpleafajitly  roughifh,  bitterifh, 
and  mucilaginous. 

Redtified  fpirit  extrads  the  virtues  of  the 
calamint  more  perfedly  than  water,  and  gains 
from  it  a  deep  green  tindure.  On  gendy  dif- 
tilling  the  filtered  liquor,  a  part  of  the  flavour 
of  the  herb  rifes  with  the  Ipirit,  and  a  part  re- 
mains behind  in  the  inlpiflTated  extradt.  Spirit 
manifeftly  brings  over  more  from  this  plant 
than  from  fpearmint,  and  lels  than  from  penny- 
royah  its  adlive  matter  being  more  volatile 
than  that  of  the  one,  and  lefs  fo  than  that  of 
the  other. 
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2.  Calamintha  vulgaris  vel  officinarum  ger- 
manice  C.  B.  Melijfa  Calamintha  Linn.  Com- 
mon calamint,  fo  called :  with  upright  ftalks ; 
larger,  lliort,  ferrated,  pointed  leavesj  fet  on 
pedicles;  and  the  flower-ftalks  of  the  length 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  found  wild  about  the  fides 
of  highways,  but  is  lefs  common,  in  this  coun- 
try, than  the  other. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  in  tafte  weaker 
than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  Their  fm^ell  is 
ftrong,  not  like  that  of  pennyroyal,  but  rather 
approaching  to  that  of  the  wild  mints,  though 
more  agreeable.  The  elTentiai  oils  of  the  two 
plants  differ  in  flavour  as  the  herbs  themfeives  : 
in  the  fpirituous  extra6ls  the  difference  is  lefs 
confiderabie.  They  are  fuppofed  to  agree  in 
virtue,  and  have  been  ufed  indifcriminately ; 
the  lliops  being  generally  fupplied  with  the 
fpecies  which  is  mod  eafily  procurable. 

3.  Calamintha  magno  flore  Pharm.  Parif, 
i^  C,  B,  Calamintha  montana  flore  magno  ex' 
calyce  longo  J.  B,  Melijfa  grandiflora  Linn. 
Mountain  calamint:  with  larger  leaves  and 
flowers  than  the  two  preceding,  but  fmaller 
Italks ;  the  leaves  fet  on  pedicles,  pointed, 
acutely  and  deeply  ferrated  like  thofe  of  nettles  -, 
the  fiower-ffalks  ffiorter  than  the  leaves,  and  of 
the  length  of  the  flowers  themfeives.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

This  fpecies  has  a  moderately  pungent  tafl:e, 
and  a  more  agreeable  aromatic  fmell  than  either 
of  the  other  calamints.  It  appears  to  be  the 
moft  eligible  of  the  three  as  a  fl:omachic. 
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CALAMUS  AROMATICUS  Pharm.  Lond, 
AcoruSy  Calamus  aromaticus  Pharm,  Edinh.  i^ 
C.  B,  Acorus  Calamus  Linn.  Calamus  or 
SWEET-SCENTED  FLAG  :  a  plant  with  long,  nar- 
row, pointed  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  narrow 
iris,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  divided  by  the 
longitudinal  rib  into  two  unequal  pordons,  one 
of  which  is  fnmooth,  the  other  tranfverfely 
wrinkled.  The  flowers  are  imperfed,  and  ftand 
thick  together,  forming  an  elegant  fplke  like 
the  catkin  of  the  hazel,  which  rifes  in  the  bofona 
of  one  of  the  leaves  about  the  middle  of  its 
height.  The  root,  which  fpreads  obliquely 
under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  long,  crooked, 
full  of  joints,  about  an  inch  thick,  fomewhat 
flatted;  externally  of  a  greenifh  white  colour, 
which  changes,  in  drying,  into  a  brownifli 
yellow;  internally  white,  and  of  a  loofe  fungous 
texture.  This  plant  grows  plentifully,  in  rivu- 
lets and  marfliy  places,  about  Norwich  and  in 
fome  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and,  as  is 
faid,  in  the  canals  of  Holland :  the  flowers  ap- 
pear early  in  the  fummer,  the  leaves  die  in  the 
winter,  the  roots  are  perennial.  The  (hops 
have  been  ufually  fupplied  from  the  Levant 
y/ith  dried  roots,  not  fuperiour,  and  fcarcely 
equal,  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  roots  of  calamus  have  a  moderately 
ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  pungent, 
bitterilh  tafte.  Their  flavour^  when  frefh,  is 
unpleafant,  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that 
of  leeks  or  garlic :  by  drying,  it  is  greatly  im- 
proved, but  does  not  become  truly  grateful. 
Somie  report  them  to  be  fuperiour  in  aromatic 
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flavour  to  any  other  vegetables  produced  in 
thefe  northern  climates ;  but  the  fpecimens  I 
examined  fell  fhorc,  in  this  refped,  of  many  of 
our  common  plants, 

Infufions  of  calamus  in  water  fmell  flrongly 
of  the  root,  and  have  a  moderately  warm  and 
very  bitter  tafte:  fpirit,  applied  after  water,  re- 
ceives no  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte.  Tinc- 
tures of  the  root  in  redified  fpirit  are  warmer 
and  more  pungent  than  the  watery  infufion,  but 
much  lefs  bitter,  and  of  very  little  fmell:  water, 
applied  after  fpirit,  gains  a  confiderable  bitter- 
nefs,  but  no  fmell.  It  appears^  therefore,  that 
water  is  the  moft  perfed  menftruum  of  the 
bitter  matter,  as  re6tified  fpirit  is  of  the  aro- 
matic, and  that  the  fmell  of  the  calamus  is 
covered  or  fupprefTed  by  fpirit.  The  tin6lures 
in  both  menftrua  are  of  a  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  according  as  they  are  lefs  or  more 
faturated. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  there  arifes  a  fmall 
quantity  of  effential  oil,  amounting  only  to 
about  two  ounces  from,  fixty-^fix  pounds  of  the 
root  (a  J:  both  the  oil  and  diftilled  water  have  a 
llrong  fmell,  fomewhat  lefs  grateful  than  that  of 
the  root  in  fubftance :  the  remaining  decodion, 
thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic  matter,  is  nau- 
feoully  bitter.  On  diftilling  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture, the  diftilled  fpirit  has  fcarcely  any  fmell  or 
tafte  of  the  calamus :  the  extra6b,  neverthelefs, 
has  very  iitde  fmell,  and  much  lefs  tafte  than 
might  have  been  expeded  in  the  extra6t  of  fo 
warm  a  root. 

Calamus  aromaticus  was  formerly  held  in 
confiderable  efteem  as  a  warm  ftomachic ;  and 
was  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in   bitter 

(a J  HofFman,  Ohfer^at.  phyfico-chym,  lib.  l.  oh/,  i. 
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tinSures  and  infufions :  among  us,  it  has  given 
piace,  in  this  intention,  to  bitters  of  a  more 
grateful  kind.  The  root,  candied,  is  faid  to 
be  ufed  at  Conftantinople  as  a  prefervative 
againft  contagion. 


CALENDULA. 

CAL'THA  vulgaris  C.  B.  Calendula  officinalis 
Linn,  Single  marigold  :  a  plant,  with  ob- 
long undivided  leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  flalk, 
widening  from  thence  to  the  extremity,  juicy, 
and  fomewhat  clammy  to  the  touch ;  and  mo- 
derately large,  bright  yellow  or  gold  coloured 
flowers,  compofed  of  a  number  of  indented 
petals  ftanding  round  a  middle  difk,  on  which, 
after  the  flower  has  fallen,  feveral  rough  crooked 
feeds  lie  naked.  It  is  annual,  common  in 
gardens,  propagates  itfelf  by  feeds,  and  flowtrs 
from  May  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

Marigold  flowers  have  been  recommended 
as  aperients  in  uterine  obftruclions  and  i6leric 
diforders  -,  as  fudorifics,  alexipharmacs,  and  for 
promoting  eruption  in  malignant  and  exanthe- 
matous  fevers.  They  appear,  from  their  ienfi- 
ble  qualities,  to  be  of  little  activity  :  when  frefli, 
they  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  which  is  loft 
in  drying :  their  tafte  is  chiefly  mucilaginous, 
with  a  flight  bitteriflinefs.  Tji^j  give  a  pale 
yellow  tincture  to  water,  and  a  deeper  yellow  to 
fpirit :  the  watery  infufion  has  the  mod  fmell, 
and  the  fpirituous  the  moft  tafte  of  the  flowers. 
The  extract  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  fpiritu- 
ous tin6]:ure,  is  bitterifli  and  flightly  roughifli : 
the  watery  extra6t  is  a  tenacious  mucilage,  of 
lefs  tafte  than  the  pthen 

The 
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The  leaves  of  the  plant  appear  to  be  of  greater 
virtue  than  the  flowers.  Chewed,  they  im- 
prefs  at  firfb  a  vifcid  fweetnefs,  which  Is  follow- 
ed by  a  penetrating  pungency,  very  dura- 
ble in  the  mouth,  not  of  the  hot  or  aronnatic,. 
but  rather  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  Their  expref- 
fed  juice,  which  contains  great  part  of  the  pun- 
gent matter  of  the  herb,  has  been  given,  in 
dofcs  of  two  or  three  ounces  or  more,  as  an 
aperient ;  and  is  faid  to  loofen  the  belly,  and 
promote  the  natural  fecretions  in  general. 

CALX    VIVA, 

CALX  'Pharm.  Lond.  Calx  viva  Pharm,  Edink 
Quicklime:  an  acrimonious,  friable  fubftancei 
diflfolving,  very  readily,  in  the  nitrous,  marine^ 
and  vegetable  acids ;  uniting  with  the  vitriolic 
acjd  into  an  indilToluble  and  nearly  infipid  con- 
crete ;  producing  heat  on  the  afllifion  of  water^ 
partly  diflblving  in  the  water,  and  impregnating 
it  with  a  ftrong  tade. 

Quicklime  is  prepared,  about  London,  chiefly 
from  chalk  j  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
from  difl^erent  forts  of  ftones  called,  from  their 
ufe,  limefl:ones;  by  calcining  them,  in  kilns 
made  for  this  purpofe,  with  a  fl:rong  fire.  All  the 
native  mineral  earths  and  ftones,  that  diflblve  in 
acids,  and  all  the  fea  fhells  that  have  been  tried, 
are  reduced  by  fire  into  quicklime ;  and  fuffcr, 
in  the  calcination,  a  great  diminution  of  their 
weight.  If  the  lime  be  expofed  long  to  the  at- 
m.ofphere,  it  falls  by  degrees  into  powder,  in- 
creafes  in  weight,  lofes  of  its  acrimiOny,  and  at 
laft  becomes  fimilar  in  quality  to  what  the  earth 
was  before  calcination :  it  retains  its  acrimony 
much  longer  in  a  mxoiil  than  a  dry  ftate. 

The 
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The  earths  and  ftones,  from  which  quicklime 
k  produced,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  air^  ^ 
which  in  calcination  is  expelled:  hence  ilrong 
quicklime  raifes  no  effervefcence,  or  emits  no 
air-bubbles  (which  the  crude  earths  do  in  great 
abundance)  during  its  diffolution  in  acids.  A 
theory,  which  now  begins  to  prevail,  confiders 
the  proper  calcareous  matter  as  a  fubftance, 
which  is  in  its  pure  (late  quicklime ;  which,  by 
the  fimple  coalition  of  air*(^^^  with  it,  lofes  its 
acrimony,  folubility  in  water,  and  other  diftin- 
guifhing  charaders ;  and  which,  on  the  bare 
reparation  of  this  incorporated  air,  proves  quick- 
lime again  f/^J..  Thus  much  appears  demon- 
ftrated,  that  either  the  qualities  of  the  calcare-- 
ous  matter  are  affe6led  by  the  air  itfelf  imbibed 
or  expelled,  or  that  both  (in  all  the  experiments 
hitherto  known)  are  equally  aftedled  by  fome  ^ 
other  caufe  :  in  either  cafe,  the  difcovery  is  va- 
luable in  regard  to  pradical  utility;  the  calcare- 
ous earths  and  (tones  becoming  quicklime  by  all 
thofe  means  by  which  air  is  expelled  from  them, 
whether  calcination  by  fire,  or  foiution  in  acids 
and  precipitation  with  fubftances  void  of  air ;  and 
quicklime  lofing  its  qualities  by  all  thofe  means 
by  which  air  is  introduced,  whether  dire6l  ex- 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere,  or  commixture  with 
certain  other  bodies  from  which  it  inftantane- 
oufly  abforbs  the  aereal  matter. 

Quicklime  is  employed  for  increafing  the 
activity  of  alkaline  falts  :  if  water,  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  lime,  be  gradually  added  to 

*  faj  Not  atmofpherical  air,  but  the  fpecies  of  air 
ttxmed  fxed  or  Jixal>k. 

(h)  See  Dr.  Black'j  Experiments  on  Magnejla,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh ejjays  phyfical  and  literary ,  ^ol,  ii.  art.  8.  and  Dr, 
Macbride'j  experimental  efays. 
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a  folution  of  fixt  alkali,  the  calcareous  matter 
feparates  and  fubfides^  fatiated  with  air^  and  no 
longer  acrid  or  difibluble  in  water  s  the  alkali  at 
the  fame  time  lofing  its  air,  fo  as  to  make  no 
efFervefcence  with  acids,  and  proving  in  this 
itate  much  more  acrid  than  at  firft.  Quicklime 
is  fometimes  ufed  alfo  in  external  applications  as 
a  depilatory ;  and  has  been  fom.etimxs  made 
into  an  unguent  with  honey  for  rheumatic  and 
other  obilinate  fixt  pains  of  the  joints  or  limbs  : 
this  unguent  is  greatly  commended  by  Fuller, 
who  obferves  that  it  is  alm.oft  cauftic. 

Solutions  of  the  calcareous  matter  in  water 
are  given  internally  with  fafety,  and  in  many 
cafes  with  advantage.  For  this  purpofe,  a  gal- 
Aqua  calcis  Ion  and  a  half  of  water  is  poured  by  degrees 
Fh.  Lond.  upon  half  a  pound  of  frefh  burnt  quicklime, 
the  velTel  fhaken  when  the  ebulHtion  ceafes, 
and  then  fet  by  till  the  undilTolved  lime  has 
fettled ;  after  which,  the  liquor  is  poured  off. 
Aqua  calcis  and  paffed  through  a  filter.  In  the  lafl  Edin- 
Fh.  Ed.  burgh  difpenfatory,  half  a  pound  of  lime  is 
direded  to  be  fprinkled  with  four  ounces  of 
v/ater  in  a  clofe  vefTel,  and  when  it  is  fallen  to 
powder,  twelve  pounds  more  of  water  are  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  agitated  about  ten  times, 
keeping  the  veffel  dill  clofe;  and  the  liquor 
then  filtered.  Only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  lime 
is  dilTolved  by  the  v/ater,  and  the  remainder 
gives  a  flrong  impregnation  to  large  quantities 
of  frefh  water,  though  not  fo  flrong  as  to  the 
firfl;  great  part  remaining  at  lafl  undiffolved  : 
this  refiduum,  calcined  again,  becomes  quick- 
lime as  before :  and  by  repetitions  of  this  pro- 
cefs  nearly  the  whole  may  be  diffolved. 

The  folution  has  a  flrong,  flyptic  kind  of 
tafle.  \x  changes  the  juices  of  blue  flowers  to 
a  green   colour;    precipitates   metallic   bodies 

dilTolved 
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diflblved  in  acids ;  tinges  filver  of  a  Coppery 
hue;  and  turns  red  wine  to  a  dark  colour:  by 
thefe  properties;,  the  ftrength  of  its  impregnation 
with  the  calcareous  matter  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  eftimated.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
liquor  is  increafed  by  the  lime,  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  fmall  quantity  taken  up 
can  efFed  by  the  appofition  of  its  own  weightf^^s 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  water  being  de- 
prived of  its  air.  In  veffels  quite  filled  with  the 
lime-water,  and  exadly  clofed,  it  may  be  kept 
unchanged  for  many  months:  in  open  veffels, 
the  calcareous  matter  foon  feparates  from  the 
aqueous  fluid,  and  concretes  upon  the  furface 
into  a  crufl,  infipid  and  indiffolublc  as  the  earth 
in  Its  natural  Hate,  and  again  convertible  into 
quicklime  by  a  repetition  of  the  calcination.  As 
mofl  kinds  of  liquids,  and  many  other  bodies, 
are  impregnated,  more  or  lefs,  with  the  fub- 
ilance  which  lime  greedily  imbibes,  and  which 
renders  it  indiffolublc;  lime-water  fuffers  a 
feparation  of  part  of  its  lime  in  mod  mixtures, 
and  probably  alfo  in  the  a6t  of  its  diffolving 
bodies:  hence,  when  this  liquor  is  employed  as 
a  menilruum,  it  is  advifable  to  add  fome 
quicklime  in  fubftance,  in  order  to  continue  the 
impregnation  of  the  water  with  the  lime. 

Lime-water  diffolves,  by  the  affiftance  of 
heat,  mineral  fulphur,  vegetable  oils  and  refins, 
and  animal  fats :  it  extra61:s,  in  the  cold,  the 
virtues  of  fiindry  relinous  and  oily  vegetables, 
and  diffolves  thick  phlegm  or  mucous  matters, 
and  the  curd  of  milk;  with  which  laft  it  forms 
a  white  liquid,  nearly  fimilar  in  its  appearance 
to  milk  in  its  natural  ftate.     It  has  lately  been 

faj  Whytta  MnL  gjl  &  o^f.  fhyf.  IS  ///.  'voL  i,  art, 

aaiL  /.  383. 
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found  to  diflblve  alfo  the  hunnlan  calculus,  paf- 
ticularly  the  lime-water  prepared  from  calcined 
oyfter -ifhells^  which  proves  a  more  a6live  men<* 
llruum  for  this  concrete  (and  poffibly  for  other 
iTubftances  alfo)  than  that  made  from  the  ftone 
limes  j  the  diflblving  power  of  the  oyfter-fliell 
lime-water  feeming,  from  Dr.  Whytt's  expe- 
riments, to  be  more  than  double  to  that  of  the 
ilone  lime-waters  (^^ J.  Taken  internally,  in 
confiderable  quantity,  it  impregnates  the  urine 
in  fome  degree  with  its  lithontriptic  power,  and 
in  fundry  calculous  cafes  has  happily  given 
relief 

Lime-water,  drank  to  the  quantity  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four  times  a  day,  has 
been  found  ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  com* 
plaints,  fluxes,  feminal  weaknefTes,  and  other 
diforders  proceeding  from  an  impurity  of  the 
fluids,  or  laxity  and  debility  of  the'  folids.  It 
generally  promotes  urine ;  oftentimes  the  cuti- 
cular  dlfcharge ;  and  where  the  fl:omach  n  op- 
prefled  with  vifcid  phlegm,  expedloration.  It 
for  the  mofl:  part  binds  the  belly,  and  fome- 
times  occafions  a  troublefome  coftivenefs,  unlefs 
this  effed  be  occafionally  provided  againfl:  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  laxatives.  It  anfwers 
befl:  in  cold,  fluggilh,  phlegmatic,  and  corpu- 
lent habits ;  and  is  to  be  ufed  more  cautioufly 
in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  and  where  the  patient 
is  greatly  emaciated,  or  the  appetite  weak,  and 
at  the  time  of  any  critical  or  periodical  evacu- 
ation. 

It  is  cufl:omary  to  impregnate  lime-water 
with  different  materials,  partly  for  rendering  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  and 

CaJ  Edinh,  medical  ejjhys,  vol,  V.  art.  69.  See  on  this 
fubje6l  his  Treatife  on  the  'virtues  oflime-HJuater, 

partljp 
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partly  for  improving  its  medicinal  efficacy  againft 
cutaneous  defedations.  Thefe  infufions  are  ta- 
ken in  the  fame  quantities  as  the  fimple  lime- 
water,  by  themfelves,  or  with  the  addition  of 
milk* 
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CAMPHORA  Pharm.  Lond,  ^  Edink 
Caphura.  Camphor  :  a  folid  concrete,  fbme- 
what  un6tuous  to  the  touch :  totally  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling,  water,  and  fubliming  un- 
altered :  melting  in  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  into 
the  appearance  of  oil  -,  readily  taking  fire  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  burning  entirely  away,  with  a 
bright  white  flame,  and  copious  fumes,  which 
condenfing  form  foot  -,  foluble  in  Ipirit  of  wine, 
^nd  in  oils,  and  in  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids, 
not  in  water,  nor  in  vegetable  acids.  From  the 
nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  a  little  water,  it  abforbs 
the  flronger  acid  matter,  and  forms  therewith  a 
fubftance  like  oil,  which  floats  on  the  furface  of 
the  more  phlegmatic  liquor :  with  the  vitriolic, 
it  mingles  uniformly  into  a  yellowifli  red  fluid. 

Camphor  is  extra6ted,  by  a  procefs  fimilar 
to  that  by  which  eflfential  oils  are  obtained,  from 
the  wood  and  roots  of  a  large  tree  of  the  bay 
kind,  growing  in  Japan,  called  by  Linnaeus 
Laurus  (camphora)  foliis  trinermis  lanceolatO" 
ovatis :  nervis  Jupra  bafm  unitis.  A  fpecies  of 
camphor  is  fometimes  likewife  found  naturally 
concreted  into  little  grains,  in  the  medullary 
part  of  this  and  fome  other  trees  t  I  have  in  my 
poflfefllon  a  piece  of  a  reddifli  wood,  which 
ieems  to  be  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
and  which  on  being  fplit  in  diff^erent  places  ex- 
hibits camphor  plentifully  concreted  in  it. 

S  a  *In 
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*In  the  Adverfaria  of  the  learned  Gaubius,  is 
an  account  tranfmitted  by  a  correfpondent,  of 
the  produclion  of  camphor  in  the  ifland  of  Su- 
matra, which  is  worthy  of  notice.  There  are, 
it  feems,  only  two  kinds  of  camphor  known  in 
commerce  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  Sumatran  and 
Japanefe.  The  former  is  fo  much  fuperiour  to 
the  latter,  that  the  Japanefe  themfelves  readily 
give  a  hundred  pounds  of  their  own,  for  one 
pound  of  the  Sumatran.  The  reafon  of  this 
probably  is,  both  that  the  climate  of  Sumatra  is 
much  warmer,  and  that  the  camphor  there  is 
entirely  prepared  by  nature.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  this  ifland  the  camphor  tree  grows  to 
fuch  a  fize,  that  planks  two  feet  in  breadth  are 
fawn  out  of  its  trunk.  After  it  has  Hood  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  its  branches  naturally 
crack,  and  an  oily  liquor  exudes  from  the  fif-^ 
fures.  When  the  inhabitants  obferve  this,  they 
collect  the  oil  in  pieces  of  bamboo,  and  watch 
the  time  when  they  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  formation  of  the  camphor  is  complete. 
They  then,  after  fome  fuperftitious  ceremonies, 
cut  down  the  tree,  and  Splitting  the  branches, 
which  are  found  full  of  camphor,  pick  out  the 
pieces,  making  feparate  parcels  of  the  large  and 
the  fmall  ones.  They  conclude  with  rafping  the 
wood  itfelf ;  and  thus  make  three  forts  of  cam- 
phor, which  they  bring  to  the  Dutch  fadory ; 
felling,  however,  all  three  together  by  weight. 
The  largefl  and  fined  pieces  are  called,  in  the 
Malay  language.  Copal ^  or  head ;  the  fmaller, 
Poeroety  or  belly ;  and  the  rafpings  of  the  wood, 
Cackiy  or  {ttt^(a).  -i 

*  (a)  The  editor  has  been  favoured  with  an  account  of 
the  camphor  tree,  fent  frcin  Sumatra,  which  agrees  per- 
feftly  with  the  above.  The  writer  further  fays,  that  the  Su- 
matran camphor  tree  is  certainly  a  new  genus,  and  not  at 
all  refembling  the  tribe  of  Lanri*  ^^ 
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As  firft  fublimed  or  diftilled  from  the  wood, 
it  appears  brownifh,  and  compofed  of  femipel- 
lucid  grains  nnixed  with  fome  infipure  matter. 
In  this  ftate,  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch^  and 
purified  by  a  fecond  fublimation,  by  which  it 
becomes  clear  and  white :  this  laft  procefs  is  fo 
managed,  that  the  head  of  the  fubliming  glafs 
.  is  kept  warm  enough,  to  make  the  camphor 
run  together  into  a  mafs  of  its  own  figure ;  in 
which  form  it  is  brought  into  the  Ihops.  It 
may  likewife  be  purified  by  folution  in  fpirit  of 
wine;  recovered  from  the  fpirit  by  diftillation, 
the  fpirit  rifing  before  the  camphor ;  and  after- 
wards formed  into  loaves  by  fufion,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  in. a  clofe  velTel. 

This  concrete  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  fome- 
what  approaching  to  that  of  rofemary,  but 
much  ftronger  j  and  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  pun- 
gent tafte,  accompanied  with  an  imprefTion  of 
coolnefs.  It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal diaphoretics  and  antifeptics,  and  as  pof- 
fefling  fome  degree  of  an  anodyne  or  antifpaf- 
modic  power.  It  is  apparently  of  great  fub- 
tility  and  penetration,  quickly  difFufing  itfeif 
through  the  habit  in  a  very  fenfible  manner: 
taken  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  it  generally 
produces  very  uneafy  fenfations  about  the  fto- 
mach  and  prsecordia,  and  often  in  the  remoter 
parts;  though  it  does  not  heat  the  body  near 
fo  much,  as  might  be  expedted  from  the  great 
pungency  of  its  tafte.  Hoffman  reports,  that 
dofes  even  of  half  a  dram  did  not  increafe  the 
pulfe,  or  excite  any  immoderate  heat,  but  oc- 
cafioned  rather  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs ;  and  that  on 
continuing  the  ufe  of  the  camphor  for  fome 
time,  the  blood  became  more  fluid,  and  the 
S  3  quantity 
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quantity  of  watery  ferum,  which  the  habit  be- 
fore abounded  with^  was  notably  diminiflied. 

*  A  remarkable  account  of  the  effeds  of 
cannphor  in  a  large  dofe  on  the  relater  hinnfelf, 
Mr.  Alexander,  furgeon,  in  Edinburgh,  is 
contained  in  the  Philofophical  T^ranJaElions^  voL 
Ivii.  part  i.  After  taking  one  fcruple  of  this 
medicine,  he  found  his  pulfe  fomewhat  abated 
in  frequency,  but  no  other  change  in  hinnfelf 
is  remarked.  He  next  took  two  fcruples;  the 
lirft  effedl:  of  which  was  to  fink  the  pulfe  from 
77  to  70.  In  lefs  than  half  an  hour  it  returned 
to  its  former  number;  and  at  this  time  a  giddi- 
nefs  came  on,  which  gradually  increafed,  till 
ail  CQnfcioufnefs  of  prefent,  and  memory  of 
pad,  objeds  was  obliterated.  Violent  efforts 
to  vomit,  with  ftrong  convulfions  and  a  tem- 
porary mania,  fucceeded.  The  pulfe  was  now 
railed  to  100.  Some  degree  of  recoUedion 
returned  ;  accompanied  with  a  ferifation  of  vio- 
lent heat,  and  tremors  of  the  whole  body.  The 
exhibition  of  warm  water  now  caufed  a  reje6lion 
of  great  part  of  the  camphor ;  and  from  this 
time  its  effeds  by  degrees  wore  off.  A  great 
forenefs  and  rigidity  of  the  whole  body  were 
felt  the  next  day  and  the  day  following.  A 
fimilar  account  is  related  in  a  thefis  de  viribus 
camphors  by  Dr.  GrifEn,  printed  at  Edinburgh 
Jn  1765. 

In  acute  difeafes,  this  medicine  is  given  from 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  one  or  two  grains,  and 
fometimes  more,  in  conjundlion  commonly 
with  nitre,  or  other  fubftances  of  the  anti- 
inflammatory faline  kind.  Hoffman  ob- 
ferves  (a)^  that  it  anfwers  beft  on  the  approach 

(a)  Dijf.  de  ufu  camphor ts  fecurijjimo  ^  prcefia^tij^mo  i 
i^  MeJ,  rationciL  defehrib.  ^afftm. 

of 
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of  a  crifis,  or  in  the  decline :  that  it  is  to  be 
ufed  with  caution  during  the  increafe,  and  when 
the  fever  is  at  the  height^  more  efpecially  where 
the  internal  heat  is  great,  moillure  deficient, 
and  the  Ikin  dry :  and  that  it  is  fparingly  to  be 
given  alfo  when  nature  is  weak  j  where  a  tumid- 
nefs  and  rednefs  of  the  face,  with  vertiginous 
complaints,  torpor,  and  fleepinefs,  fhew  the  veffels 
of  the  head  to  be  diftended  ;  as  alfo  in  palfies, 
convulfions,  and  in  plethoric  and  coftive  habits. 

In  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
redundance  of  ferous  defluxions,  or  from  an 
impurity  of  the  humours,  and  as  an  afiiftant  to 
mercurial  alteratives,  it  is  ufed  more  freely, 
and  with  lefs  danger:  in  fome  cafes  a  little 
opium  is  joined,  which  prevents  the  uneafinefs 
which  camphor  of  itfelf  is  apt  to  produce,  and 
at  the  fame  time  increafes  its  operation  by 
fweat,  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  opium  being 
one  of  the  moll  potent  fudorifics.  Some  re- 
commend camphor  to  be  given  in  maniacal 
cafes,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  every  night 
or  oftener  s  and  inftances  have  been  produ- 
ced C^)  of  this  praftice  being  attended  with 
fuccefs. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  this  con- 
crete corrects  the  irritating  power  of  cantha- 
rides;  and  Hoffman  looks  upon  it  as  a  cor- 
redlor  alfo  of  the  ftimulating  cathartics  and 
emetics.  It  apparently  corre6ts,  in  a  confider- 
able  degree,  the  more  adive  mercurial  pre- 
parations ;  that  is,  it  determines  their  operation 
to  the  cuticular  emundories,  and  by  promoting 
their  diaphoretic,  reftrains  their  purgative  or 
emetic  virtue :  but  how  far  it  varies  the  adion 

CaJ  Philofophkal  Tran/a^ionSi  n,  400.  Suenjka  <vefenjkapi 
fixad,  hand!,  torn*  v.  ann,  I744. 
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of  cantharides,  and  the  ftimulants,  purgatives^ 
and  emetics  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  not 
as  yet  certainly  known. 

Camphor  may  be  diflblved  in  watery  liquors, 
and  thus  fitted  for  being  commodioufly  taken, 
by  grinding  it  with  fugar,  almonds,  or  thick 
mucilages,   and  adding  the  water  by  degrees. 
Miftura  cam-  A  dram  of  camphor,  rubbed  with  a  few  drops 
phorat.  i'/^.    of  redified  fpirit  of  wine  till  it  grows  foft,  re- 
lona,  quires  about  four  drams  of  fine  fugar :  a  pint 

of  boiling  v/ater  is  poured  on  this  mixture,  the 
veflel  clofely  covered,  and  the  liquor,  when 
grown  cold,  {trained  out  for  ufe.  Vinegar  alfo, 
by  this  treatment,  difTolves  the  camphor  equally 
with  water,  and  is  often  preferred  in  acute  dif- 
cafes,  whether  putrid  or  inflammatory,  as 
rendering  the  julep  fomewhat  more  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  and  excellently 
coinciding  with  the  medicinal  intention.  The 
whole  of  the  camphor,  however,  is  not  diflblved 
by  either  -,  a  part,  and  generally  a  confiderable 
one,  remaining  behind  upon  the  ftrainer.  Al- 
monds or  mucilages  render  it  completely  dif- 
foluble  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  form.  The 
above  quantity  of  camphor  requires  about 
twelve  almonds;  to  which  mixture  a  pint  of 
fome  fuitable  aqueous  fluid,  as  the  difl:illed 
water  of  pennyroyal,  is  comrponly  added,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar  diflblved  in  the 
flrained  liquor.  In  this  form,  vinegar  or  other 
acids  can  have  no  place,  as  they  coagulate  the 
em.ulfion,  or  at  leafl:  render  it  incapable,  of 
keeping  the  camphor  diflfolved :  but  nitre  may 
be  added  in  any  quantit§^  that  may  be  thought 
proper,  this  neutral  fait  mingling  uniformly 
with  the  liquor,  and  producing  no  fcparation 
of  its  parts.  Emulfions  made  with  mucilages 
gdmit  both  nitre  and  acids. 

Dn 
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*  Dr.  Percival  has  lately  difcovered  that 
camphor  poflefles  the  property  of  promoting 
the  union  of  gummy-refinous  fubftances  with 
watery  liquors ;  and  alfo  of  uniting  with,  by 
triture,  and  liquefying,  pure  refinous  fubftances, 
fuch  as  the  balfam  of  Tolu.  The  detail  of  his 
experiments  on  this  fubje6b  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  medical  fociety  in  London,  and 
will  be  publilhed  in  their  next  volume  with 
fome  additional  experiments  by  Dr.  Chamber- 
laine. 

A  folution  of  camphor  in  redlified  fpirit  of  Spintusvini 
wine,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint, ^^^i^j^^^ 
is  employed  externally  againft  rheumatic  pains  eJ, 
and  paralytic  numbnefles,  for  difcuffing  tumours 
and  inflammations,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs 
of  gangrenes.  On  diluting  this  folution  with 
watery  liquors,  the  mixture  becomes  milky,  and 
on  ftanding  for  fome  time  greateft  part  of  the 
camphor  feparates.  It  has  been  faid,  that  with 
the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  by  quicklime, 
and  with  faturated  alkaline  lixivia,  it  mingles 
without  reparation:  but,  on  trial,  it  turned 
milky  with  the  former,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
with  water  j  and  with  the  latter  it  did  not  min- 
gle at  all,  the  camphorated  fpirit  fwimming 
diftind  upon  the  furface  of  the  alkaline  lye.  It 
has  been  reported  alfo,  that  a  camphorated 
fpirit,  uniformly  mifcible  with  water,  may  be  - 
obtained,  by  grinding  the  camphor  with  fome^ 
what  more  than  equal  its  weight  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  then  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  proof 
fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one  half  by  diftillation. 
This  fpirit,  however,  does  not  anfv/er  expec- 
tation :  the  quantity  of  camphor  that  rifes  with 
it  is  exceeding  fmall,  greateft  part  remaining 
behind  in  the  diftilling  vefleh  hence,  though 
when  the  ipirit  h  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 

Qf 
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of  water,  it  occafions  no  fenfible  turbidnefs,  yet 
when  mixed  with  only  a  little  water,  it  exhibits 
the  fame  appearances  as  the  common  folution, 
differing  no  otherwife  than  in  degree, 
linimentum  xhe  London  college  has  now  direded  for 
fTzIw?  external  application  a  iolution  of  camphor  in  the 
proportion  of  two  ounces  in  a  liquor  compofed 
of  fix  ounces  of  the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  fixteen  of  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender, 
united  by  diflillation. 

Camphor  is  ufed  alfo  in  unguents,  for  burns, 
itchings,  and  ferpiginous  eruptions  on  the  fkin. 
It  is  mixed  in  a  larger  proportion,  with  cata- 
plafms  for  the  throat  againfl  inflammations  of 
the  uvula  and  tonfils ;  and  diffolved,  for  rheu- 
OL  campho-  matic  and  other  pains,  in  oil  of  olives,  in  the 
rat.  Ph.  Ed.  pj-QpQrj-JQn  of  one  part  of  camphor,  to  four  of 
the  oil.  Hoffman  reports,  that  a  folution  of 
camphor,  in  empyreumatic  vegetable  oils  that 
have  been  re6tified  by  diflillation  from  quick- 
lime, procures  immediate  relief  in  fome  kinds 
of  violent  pains  C^^. 

CANCRORUM  CEELM. 

CUELM    CANCRORUM    Pharm.     Lond. 

Crabs-claws  :  the  black  tips  of  the  claws  of 

the  cancer  marinus  or  common  fea  crab. 

ehelsecanc.       "X\{i%  teftaceous   nnatter,    levigated   into   an 

^Ph^LonT     ""^palpable  powder,  is  made  ufe  of  for  abforbing 

acidities  in  the  firft  palTages,   and  makes  the 

bafis  of  the  compound  abforbent  powders  of  the 

fhops :  to  four  parts  of  the  prepared  claws,  the 

Pulv.  e  chelis  college  of  London  joins  one  part  of  prepared 

?rL^r^'  red  coral  and  one  of  chalk.     All  thefe  three 

ingredients  confift  of  the  fame  calcareous  earth : 

(a)  In  not  is  ad  Psterium,  p.  483. 

how 
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how  far  any  of  them  is  fiiperiour,  as  a  medicine, 
£0  the  others,  or  any  compofition  of  them  to 
any  one  of  the  three  feparately,  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  diftinguifhing  chara6ters  of  this 
kind  of  earth  are,  its  being  convertible,  by 
calcination  with  a  ftrong  fire,  into  quicklime; 
its  not  perfe6lly  vitrefying  with  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  vitreous  fluxes,  but  rendering  the 
flux  or  glafs  opake  and  white;  its  being  dif- 
foluble  in  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and 
precipitable  by  this  lail  from  the  others. 
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CANCRORUM  OCULI  dim  Pharm,  EdM, 
Cancrorum  lapides.  Crabs-eyes  fo  called  ■: 
flony  concretions,  found  in  the  head,  or  rather 
Itomach,  of  the  aftacus  fluviatilis  or  river  craw 
fifh;  generally  about  the  fize  of  peas,  or  larger; 
of  a  roundiCh  fliape,  flatted  on  one  fide;  in 
colour  white,  fometimes  with  a  reddifh,  and 
Ibmetimes  with  a  bluifh  caft;  internally  of  a 
leafy  texture.  They  are  faid  to  be  brought  to 
us  chiefly  from  Holland :  perhaps  the  greateft 
quantities  are  the  produce  of  Mufcovy,  parti- 
cularly of  the  river  Don,  where  the  craw  fifh, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  are  extremely  plen- 
tiful, and  have  been  commonly  laid  in  heaps  to 
putrefy,  after  which  the  ftones  are  picked  out. 

Thefe  floncs  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  coun- 
terfeited with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  chalk  mixed 
with  glutinous  materials.  Compofitions  of  this 
kind  may  be  readily  diflinguifhed  from  the 
genuine  crabs-eye,  by  their  texture  being  uni- 
form and  not  leafy,  and  by  their  flicking  to  the 
tongue,  and  being  foftened  with  water.  They 
differ  alfo  in  their  habitude  to  acids;    either 

not 
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not  diiTolvifig  at  all,  or  diflblving  in  another 
manner. 

If  genuine  crabs-eyes  be  put  entire  into  ftrong 
vinegar,  or  into  aqua  fortis  largely  diluted  with 
water;  their  earthy  part  is  gradually  extracted, 
and  there  remains  a  foft  tranfparent  gelatinous 
fubilance,  of  the  fame  figure  with  the  original 
concrete :  fuch  as  were  at  firft  coloured,  retain 
their  colour  after  the  a6lion  of  the  acid.  The 
quantity  of  this  gelatinous  matter  is  much  lefs 
than  might  be  judged  from  the  volume  which 
it  occupies ;  amounting,  when  the  nitrous  acid 
has  been  ufed,  fcarcely  to  one  tenth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  crabs-eyes:  vinegar  leaves  a  larger 
quantity,  a  part  of  the  earth  itfelf  feeming  to 
efcape  the  a6lion  of  this  acid. 

Crabs-eyes  are  ufed  as  an  abforbent  of  acid 
humours,  and  are  fuppofed,  when  combined 
with  the  acid,  to  be  more  aperient  and  refolvent 
than  m*ofl:  of  the  other  abforbent  earths :  in  this 
intention  they  are  commended  by  Hoffman, 
who  looks  upon  a  folution  of  them  in  vinegar  as 
capable  of  refolving  both  flagnant  thick  humours 
and  coagulated  blood.  *They  have  lately  been 
employed,  by  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Leyden, 
with  great  fuccefs,  in  the  cure  of  the  fluor  albus. 
He  gives  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  a 
day  J  and  remarks,  that  it  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  in  that  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  in  which 
the  difcharge  is  fb  acrimonious  as  to  corrode 
the  parts  f^J.  Their  earth  differs  remarkably 
from  that  of  the  preceding  article,  in  not  being 
convertible  into  quicklime;  but  the  medical 
differences  of  their  folutions  in  vinegar,  or  in 
other  acids  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom, 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  great,  the  folutions  of 

(aj  Med,  comment,  'voL  i.  p.  325. 
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the  two  earths  being  in  tafte  nearly  alike.  The 
earth  of  crabs-eyes,  in  regard  to  its  chemical 
chara6ters,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of 
hartfhorn. 

CANELLA, 

,  CANELLA  ALBA  Pharm.  Lond,  &  Edinb. 
Canella  alba  ^  Cojius  corticofus  Ph.  Pari/,  Cina- 
mommn  five  canella  tuhis  minorlhus  alba  C.  B. 
Winterania  Canella  Linn,  Canella  alba:  the 
inner  bark  of  a  large  bay-leaved  tree,  growing 
in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica  and  other  American 
iflands ;  brought  over  in  the  form  of  quills ;  of 
-which  fome  are  large  and  thick,  taken  from  the 
trunk  of  the  treei  others  flender  and  thinner, 
from  the  branches ;  having  generally  pieces  of 
a  wrinkled  brownifh  coat  adhering  to  the  out- 
fide ;  lined  on  the  infide  with  a  fine  white  mem- 
brane ;  breaking  over  with  a  clofe  even  furface, 
and  appearing  internally  of  an  unequal,  pale, 
brownifh  or  yellowifh  white  colour. 

Canella  alba  has  hitherto  been  rarely  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  unlefs  as  a  fubflitute  for 
winter's  bark,  which  it  pretty  much  refembles, 
and  has  been  commonly  miflaken  for.  The 
London  college  has  now  received  it  in  two 
officinal  compofitions,  for  alleviating  the  ill 
flavour  of  aloes  5  and  the  Edinburgh,  in  their 
Tin6tura  Amara.  It  is  a  moderately  warm 
aromatic ;  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  cloves,  but  far  weaker  j  and  of 
a  pungent  tafle,  accompanied  with  a  confider- 
able  bitterifhnefs. 

Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  and  fmell  moderately  of  the  canella, 
but  in  tafte  are  rather   bitter   than   aromatic. 

Tindures 
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Tindtures  made  in  re6lified  fpirit  are  of  a  darker 
reddifh  yellow  colour,  and  have  more  of  the 
aromatic  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  very  little  of 
its  fmell.  Tin6tures  in  proof  fpirit  are  more 
agreeable  than  either;  this  menflruum  difTolving 
the  aromatic  as  well  as  the  bitter  matter  of  the 
canella,  without  Covering  or  fuppreiTing  its 
flavour  like  the  pure  fpirk. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  k  yields  an  eflential 
oil,  of  a  dark  yellowifh  colour,  of  a  thick  tena- 
cious confiftence,  difficultly  feparable  from  the 
aqueous  fluid,  in  fmell  fufficiently  grateful, 
though  rather  lefs  fo  than  the  bark  itfelf :  the 
remaining  deco61:ion,  infpiiTared,  leaves  an  ex- 
tra61:  of  great  bitternefs,  in  confiftence  not  uni- 
form, feemingly  compofed  of  a  refinous  and 
gummy  matter  imperfe6i:ly  mixed.  On  infpif- 
fating  the  fpirituous  tinflure,  the  fpirit,  which 
diftills,  has  no  great  fmell  or  tafte  of  the  canella, 
but  is  fo  far  impregnated  with  its  more  volatile 
oil  as  to  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water : 
the  remaining  extratl  retains  the  bitternefs  of 
the  bark,  but  has  little  more  of  its  warmth  or 
flavour  than  the  extrad  made  with  water. 


CANNABIS. 

CANNABIS  C.  B,  Cannabis  Jativa  Linn. 
Hemp:  a  tall  annual  herb,  with  digitated  leaves, 
cultivated  in  fields  on  account  of  the  mechanic 
ufes  of  its  tough  rind.  Some  of  the  plants, 
called  male,  produce  flowers ;  compofed  of  yel~ 
lowifli  ftamina  fet  in  five-leaved  cups.  Others, 
called  female,  produce  feeds;  moderately  large, 
covered  with  a  fhining  dark  grey-coloured  Ihellj 
under  which  is  lodged  a  white  kernel. 

This 
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This  plant  has  a  rank  fmell,  of  the  narcotic 
kind,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health.  It  is  faid  that  the  effluvia  of  the  frefh 
herb  weaken  the  eyes,  and  affed  the  head  (a J : 
and  that  the  water,  in  which  the  herb  has  been 
fleeped  for  facilitating  the  feparation  of  the 
tough  rind,  is  a  violent  and  fudden  poifon  (I^)* 
The  deleterious  power  of  this  liquor  niay  de- 
pend, however,  not  folely  on  the  fpecific  virtues 
of  the  hemp,  but  in  great  part  on  the  ftrong 
putrid  taint  which  the  foluble  matter  of  the 
herb  contrails  during  the  procefs :  for  flax, 
a  plant  not  fufpedled  of  any  hurtful  qualities, 
is  reckoned  to  give  a  like  poifonous  impregna- 
tion to  the  water  in  which  it  is  long  macerated  5 
infomuch  that  the  Heeping  of  one,  as  well  as 
of  the  other,  in  fpring  or  running  waters,  or 
ponds  in  which  cattle  drink,  is  prohibited  by 
law  (bj.  The  leaves  of  an  oriental  hemp, 
called  bangue  or  bang^  and  by  the  Egyptians 
affisy  are  faid  to  be  ufed,  in  the  eaftern  coun- 
tries, as  a  narcotic,  and  aphrodifiac  fr J. 

The  feeds  of  hemp,  when  frelh,  have  a  faint 
fmell  of  the  herb,  which  is  diffipated  in  keep- 
ing :  their  tafte  is  unduous  and  fomewhat 
fweetifh,  accompanied  with  a  flight  warmth. 
They  yield  upon  expreffion  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  infipid  oil;  and  unite  with  water, 
by  trituration,  into  an  emulfion.  Decodlions 
of  them  in  milk,  and  the  emulfions,  have  been 
recommended  againfl:  coughs,  heat  of  urine, 
^c,  in  which  cafes  they  may  be  of  fervice,  as' 

(a)  Lindeftolpe,  De  ^enenis,  edit.  Stentzel.  cap.  x.  the/, 
xiii. /I.  541. 

(b)  Ray,,  Hifi.  plant,  i.  159. 

(c)  Kaempfer,  Am^mtates  e^cQt,  /.  645.     Alplnus,    Be 

med,  JEgypt,  Ub.  iv.  cap.  2. 
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emollients  and  obtunders  of  acrinnony  :  but 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them  againft^  inconti* 
nence  of  urine,  and  for  reftraining  venereal 
appetites,  appear  to  have  lefs,  if  any  founda- 
tion. They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  in  fome  places 
as  food  J  andj  when  taken  freely,  to  affedl  the 
head  (a). 

CJNTHJRIDES. 

CANTHARIDES  Pharm,  Lond.  ^  Edink 
Cantharides  or  Spanish  flies  :  an  infect  of 
the  beetle  kind,  (Meloe  veficatorius  Linn.  J  gene- 
rally about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  on  the  upper 
fide,  of  a  fhining  green  colour,  variegated  with 
more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a  gold  yellow  -^  on 
the  lower  fide,  browniifh.  Thefe  infecfls  are 
frequent  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France :  they  are  colle6led  from  herbs  and 
bufhes,  killed  by  the  Ileam  of  ftrong  vinegar, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  the  fun.  The  largefl 
and  bell  are  faid  to  come  from  Italy.  They 
ihould  be  chofen  frefli  coloured,  entire,  and 
free  from  duft :  on  long  keeping,  they  are  apt 
to  lofe  of  their  colour,  and  become  powdery^ 
and  in  this  ilate  are  to  be  rejeded. 

Cantharides  have  little  or  no  fmell,  unlefs 
the  quantity  is  large  -,  in  which  cafe  they  yield 
a  faint  difagreeable  one.  Cautioully  tailed^ 
they  imprefs  a  flight  fenfe  of  acrimony  :  thofe 
who  defcribe  the  tafte  as  highly  acrimonious 
and  caullic,  have  probably  judged,  not  from 
the  direct  fenfation  of  tafte,  but  from  the  con- 
fequential  efFedls.  Applied  to  the  fkin,  they 
fii-ll  inflame,  and  afterwards  excoriate  the  part; 
Taifing  a  m^ore  perfed  blifter,  and  producing  a 

faj  Ray,  Hiji.  plant.  /.  158. 
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taore  plentiful  difcharge  of  fernm^  than  any  of 
the  vegetable  acrids.  Hence  their  common 
ufe  as  a  veficatory. 

VeficatOries  are  employed,  eidier  as  a  general 
ilimulus,  for  railing  the  pulfe  and  quickening 
the  circulationj  in  low  fevers,  and  in  lethargic 
diforders  5  or  for  refolving  topical  ob{lru6lions» 
Fixt  pains,  whether  external  or  internal,  as  in 
the  rheumatifm,  fciatica>  dyfentery,  pleurifies 
and  peripneumonies,  are  frequently  obferved  to 
yield  to  a  blifler  upon  the  part  y  though  fre- 
quently alfo  the  nriatter  is  lodged  fo  deep,  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  as  well  as  of  othef 
external  medicines.  Bliilers  are  likewife  ap- 
plied to  the  head  in  epileptic  and  maniacal  dif- 
orders, inveterate  and  periodic  head-achs,  and 
obftinate  defluxions  on  the  eyes,  in  which  cafes 
they  are  not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  topical 
remedies :  Hoffman  relates,  that  in  defluxions 
on  the  eyes,  he  has  known  a  blifter,  applied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck>  increafe  the  pain  i  whilft 
one  laid  on  the.  foles  of  the  feet  has  procured 
relief  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  from  its  operation 
began  to  take  place.  Blifters  on  the  head  give 
the  leafl  pain ;  on  the  legs  the  mod. 

The  bliftering  applications  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  cantharides  reduced  into  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  plaftcrs  or  other  compofidons 
of  a  due  confidence.    Three  ounces  of  the  pow-^ 
der  are  ftirred  into  three  ounces  each  of  hogs 
lard,  yellow  wax,  and  white  refin,    melted  to- 
gether f  ;  or  into  fix  ounces  of  the  drawing  plaf-  EmpL 
ter  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  oC^^^^^f-'^on^^ 
hogs  lard  J.    Vinegar  is  fuppofed  to  promote  or  \jl{^  can- 
facilitate  the  adion  of  the  cantharides  i  for  in  fome  tharidis 
cafes,  where  the  plafter  without  vinegar  has  failed  X  P^-  ^°'^^^ 
of  taking  effedl,  on  removing  it  and  wafhing  the 
part  with    vinegar,   the  fame  plafter,    applied 

Vol.  I,  .  T  again^ 
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again,  has  bliftered  freely :  it  is  probable,  how-^ 
ever,  that  this  was  owing,  not  fo  much  to  any 
peculiar  quality  of  the  vinegar,  as  to  its  foften- 
ing  and  deterging  the  fkin  j  an  efFe6l  which  is 
not  to  be  expc6ted  from  it  when  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  plaftcr.  Other 
Simulating  ingredients  are  fometiraes  added, 
as  pepper,  muftard-feed,  and  verdigris ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances 
give  any  material  affiftance  to  the  adion  of 
cantharides.  The  powdered  flies  fpread  on 
the  furface  of  a  common  plafter  operate  as 
eifedlually  as  any  of  the  compofitions,  and  in 
this  form  they  are  often  ufed. 

In  fome  cafes,  as  in  variolous  eruptions  or 
other  inequalities  of  the  fkin,  compofitions  of 
a  fofter  confidence  than  plafters  are  required, 
that  they  may  apply  themfelves  to  the  deprefled 
parts :    for  thefe  purpofes,  equal  quantities  of 
finely  powdered  cantharides  and  wheat  flour  arc 
mixed   with   vinegar    into    a    pafte.      Where 
blifters  are  intended  to  be  made  perpetual,  or 
continued,    as  a  conftant  drain  of  ferous  hu- 
mours, for  a  confiderable  time,   fome  cantha- 
rides are  added  occafionally  in  the  dreffings,  to 
tJng.  epifpaf.  J^eep  the   ulcers   open :    an  ointment  for   this 
Cantharidum  ^^^^"^^^n  is  prepared   by   melting   {Qvtn  parts- 
Ph,  Ed.         of  yellow  bafilicon,  and  then  adding  on^  part 
of  powdered  cantharides. 

Cantharides  are  applied  alfo,  in  fmaller  quan- 
tity, fufficient  to  warm  and  llimulate  the  part 
confiderably,  but  not  to  raife  a  blifter,  againft 
fome  rheumatic  pains^  chilblains,  and  paralytic 
affections.  In  this  intention,  the  bliftering 
compofitions  are  diluted  with  other  plafters,  in 
temp,  call-  fuch  proportion,  that  the  quantity  of  the  fly 
^umNofocom,  niay  be  about  one  twenty-fixth  part  of  the 
whole  compounds, 

The 
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The  external  ufe  of  cantharldes,  if  the  quan- 
tity be  confiderable,  is  often  followed  by  a  tlran- 
gury  and  heat  of  urine ;  this  infeft  being  pe*^ 
culiarly  difpofed  to  afFedt  the  urinary  organs, 
though  applied  to  the  remotcft  parts.  This 
inconvenience  is  prevented  or  remedied,  by 
emulfions  or  naucilaginous  liquors  plentifully 
drank. 

Small  dofes  of  cantharides  are  given  inter- 
nally in  fupprefTions  of  urine,  and  for  deterging 
ulcerations  of  the  bladder.  They  have  like- 
wife  been  found  remarkably  ferviceable  in  femi- 
nal  weakneiTes  and  old  gleets ;  in  which  the 
balfamic  medicines,  generally  recommended, 
are  often  inefFedlual  (aj.  In  leprous  cafes  alfo 
they  have  frequently  had  excellent  efFeds,  in 
virtue  perhaps  of  their  diuretic  powers  for  fo 
great  is  the  confent  of  the  kidneys  with  the 
fkin,  that  the  humours  accumulated  in  the 
cutaneous  glands  may  be  difcharged  by  urine  5 
as  the  urinary  liquor,  when  the  kidneys  fail  in 
their  office,  fometimes  tranfpires  through  the 
fkinf^;. 

Great  caution  is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  this 
highly  flimulating  medicine  j  a  fmall  excefs  in 
the  dofe  producing  not  only  a  ftrangury,  but 
a  difcharge  of  blood,  with  intenfe  pains  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder :  a  grain,  and  even  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  (cjy  has  in  fome  cafes  had 
this  efFecb.  The  remedy  for  thefe  fymptoms, 
in  good  habits,  and  where  the  cantharides  have 
not  been  gready  overdofed,  confifts  in  plentiful 

CaJ  Mead,  Monifa  ^  pracepta,  /.  256. 
(b)  Idem,  Medka  facra,  p.  24.  , 

(e)  Hermann,  CyxK^furay  m,  m^  pars  U.  #^//.  Boeder,  /.  56.. 
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dilution  with  emollient  liquors  in  which  fomg 
nitre  has  been  dilTolved,  with  the  interpofitiofi 
of  moderate  dofes  of  opium.  It  is  commonly 
fuppofed  that  camphor,  given  along  with  the 
fly,  corredls  in  fome  degree  its  irritating  power. 

Cantharides,  digeiled  in  reftified  fpiritj 
impart  to  it  a  bright  yellow  tindure,  and  have 
their  own  colour  improved :  boiling  water  re- 
ceives from  them  a  muddy  yellowifh  or  brown- 
ifh  hue,  and  confiderably  impairs  the  colour 
of  the  fly.  The  adlive  matter  of  the  cantha- 
rides  is  completely  taken  up  by  both  menftrua, 
and  does  not  rife  with  either  in  diftillation  or 
evaporation:  the  fubllance  of  the  fly  remaining 
after  digefcion  either  in  water  or  in  fpirit,  does 
not  in  the  leafl:  blifter  or  inflame  the  ikm; 
whereas  both  the  watery  and  fpirituous  extracts 
blifter  freely. 

The  fafell  and  moft  commodious  form  for 
taking  cantharides  internally,  is  the  fpirituous 
tindure ;  which,  dropt  into  watery  or  vinous 
liquors,  mingles  uniformly,  without  precipi- 
Tina.  cantH.  tation  or  turbidnefs.  Two  drams  of  the  can- 
pt*  s'd'^'  tharides,  bruifed  a  litde,  are  commonly  di- 
gefted  two  or  four  days  in  a  pint  and  a  half  or 
two  pints  of  proof  fpirit,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  half  a  dram  or  more  of  cochineal  as 
a  colouring  ingredient.  Thefe  tindlures  are 
ufually  given  from  fifteen  to  thirty  or  more 
drops  twice  a  day :  the  moft  certain  method  of 
obtaining,  without  danger,  the  full  efFe6t  of  the 
cantharides,  is,  to  begin  with  the  fmaller  dofe^ 
and  increafe  it  by  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time^ 
till  a  little  uneafmefs  is  perceived  in  making 
waters  after  which,  the  medicine  being  inter- 
mitted for  a  day  or  two,  the  dofe  is  to  be  di- 
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iftiinlflied  a  little,  and  continued  juft  below  the 
quantity  which  produced  that  efFe6l. 

A  foft  extrad  of  cantharides  is  in  many  cafes 
preferable,  for  external  purpofes,  to  the  oint- 
ments and  plafters  made  with  the  powdered  fly, 
particularly  for  the  drelTing  of  perpetual  blifters; 
as  it  adbs  more  uniformly  than  the  compofitions 
containing  the  fly   in  fubftance,  and  occafions 
lefs  pain  in  the  drefling.     Hoffroan's  mild  hlifier 
which  gives  little  pain,  mentioned  now  and  then 
in  his  works,  feems  to  have  been,  or  to  have 
had  for  its  bafis,  a  preparation  of  this  kind; 
arid  probably  the  empyrical  perpetual  blifter  is 
no   other.      The   colleges   of  Edinburgh  andUnguentum 
London  have  received  a  compofition   on   the  ^P^fP^^^^^"^ 
fame  principle :  the  former  dire<5t  an  ounce  of  ^antharidum 
cantharides  to  be  infufed  for  a  night  in  four  Fh.  Ed, 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  the  liquor  to  be  fl:rongly 
preflfed  and  fljained  out,  and  boiled  with  two 
ounces  of  hogs  lard  till  the  humidity  is  wafl:ed ; 
after  which,  an  ounce  of  white  refin,  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  and  two  ounces  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, arc  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  well 
mixed  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  ointment:  the 
latter  order  two  ounces  of  the  powder  of  can-  Unguentum 
tharides  to  be  boiled  in  eight  ounces  of  water  ^^^^^^"j^^ 
to  the  confumption  of  half  the  liquor,  which 
is   then   to   be   fl:rained,    and    added    to  eight 
ounces  of  the  yellow  refln  ointment,  and  the 
mixture  evaporated  in  a  brine  bath  to  a  due 
confiitence. 

CARANNA, 

CARANNA:  a  concrete  refinous  juice  ^  ex~ 

uding  from  a  large  tree,  of  which  we  have  no 

particular  account  j  brought  from  New  Spain, 

and   fome  other  parts   of  America,    in   litde 

T  J  mafies^ 
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maffes,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags ;  externally 
of  a  dark  brownifh  colour,  internally  brown 
with  a  cafl:  of  red,  variegated  with  irregular 
white  (breaks  j  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious  as 
it  firfl  comes  over,  but  in  length  of  time  grow- 
ing dry  and  friable. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially 
when  heated,  and  a  bitterifh  and  flightly  pun- 
gent tafte.  Water  diflblves  about  one  fourth  of 
it,  and  redlified  fpirit  above  three  fourths :  what 
is  left  by  the  one  menftruum  diflblves  in  the 
other,  a  fmall  quantity  of  impurities  excepted : 
both  folutions  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the 
fpirituous  deepeft. 

The  watery  tincEture  fmells  agreeably  of  the 
caranna,  and  is  in  tafl:e  bitterifti  and  fomewhat 
warm.  In  difl:illation  with  water,  there  feparates 
from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  an  orange- coloured  efl^ential  oil,  of  a  very 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  moderately  pungent  tafl:e : 
the  remaining  deco6tion,  infpiflated,  leaves  an 
extrad  of  an  ungrateful,  though  weak,  bitter- 
iihnefs. 

The  fpirituous  tindlure  is  both  in  fmell  and, 
tafl:e  fl:ronger  and  more  agreeable  than  the 
watery.  Infpiflated,  it  yields  a  very  tenacious 
adhefive  refln,  with  an  oily  matter  which  fepa- 
rates and  floats  on  the  furface:  the  refln  has 
very  little  fmell,  and  fcarcely  makes  any  im- 
preffion  on  the  organs  of  tafl:e :  the  oil  is  con- 
liderably  aromatic,  and  moderately  bitter,  in 
which  lafl:  refpe6l  it  difl^ers  from  the  purer  oil 
obtained  by  difl:illation  with  water. 

Caranna  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  an 
ingredient  in  vulnerary  balfams,  corroborant 
and  difcutient  plafl:ers,  and  other  external  appli- 
cations.     It  has  very  feldom  been  given  inter- 

nallyj 
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nally,  and  is  now,    in  this  country,    almoft 
wholly  in  difufe. 


""CARDAMINE. 

CARDAMINE  Pharm,  Lond.  6?  Edinb. 
Nafturtium  praten/e  magno  flore  C.  B.  Cardamine 
pratenjis  Linn,  Ladies-smock  or  Cuckow 
flower:  a  plant,  of  the  clafs  tetr adynamia  of 
Linnaeus,  in  tafte  rcfembling  crefs.  It  has  an 
cred  ftalk  j  and  leaves  {t\.  in  pairs  on  a  middle 
rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  Its  flower  is 
white  or  purplifh,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  bival- 
vular  pod.  It  grows  plentifully  in  moift  mea- 
dows, and  flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 

The  virtue  of  the  flowers  of  ladies- fmock,  in 
hyfteric  and  epileptic  cafes,  was  firfl:  noticed 
by  Ray;  and  their  ufi:  has  been  revived  by 
Sir  George  Baker,  who  has  publiflied  fome 
cafes  of  their  efficacy  in  the  Medical  Uranjadlions^ 
voL  I,  The  flowers  are  given  in  powder,  in 
dofes  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  grains.  They 
have  little  fenfible  effeft,  fit  eafy  on  the  fl:omach, 
and  increafe  the  appetite.  Their  antifpafmodic 
powers  feem,  from  the  cafes  related,  to  be  con- 
fiderable. 

CARDAMOMUM. 

CARDAMOM:  a  dried  fruit  or  pod, 
brought  from  the  Eafl:  Indies ;  divided  internally 
into  three  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  contained 
two  rows  of  triangular  feeds,  of  a  brownifli  co- 
lour on  the  outfide  and  white  within. 

I.    Cardamomum  minus  Pharm,  Lond,  & 

Edinb,    Cardamomum  fimpliciter  in  officinis  di5lum 

T  4  C,B. 
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C.  B,  Cardamom,  lefTer  cardamom  :  with  fhort 
triangular  hufks,  fcarce  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
the  produce  of  a  plant  with  reed-like  ftalks,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Hortus  malabaricus  under  the  name 
of  Elettari;  the  Amomiim  Cardamomum  of  Lin- 
nsus, 

Thefe  feeds,  freed  from  the  hufks,  are  an 
elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic,  of  a  grateful  fmell 
and  flavour,  very  warm,  yet  not  fiery,  or  fub- 
je6l,  like  the  fpices  of  the  pepper  kind,  to  pro- 
duce immoderate  heat.  The  hufks  fhould  be 
feparated  only  at  the  time  of  ufe  5  for  the  feeds 
foon  lofe  a  part  of  their  flavour  in  being  kept 
without  this  defence. 

Their  virtue  is  extrafbed,  not  only  by  recti- 
fied fpirit,  but  almoft  completely  by  water  alfo; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  watery  infufion  is 
cloudy  or  turbid,  the  fpirituous  clear  and  tranf- 
parent :  the  colour  of  both  is  a  pale  yellow. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  aromatic  feeds  give  out  fo 
much  of  their  warmth  to  watery  menftrua,  or 
abound  fo  much  with  gummy  matter,  which 
appears  to  be  the  principle  by  which  the  aroma- 
tic part  is  made  diflbluble  in  water  :  the  infufion 
is  fo  mucilaginous,  even  in  a  dilute  ftate,  a§ 
hardly  to  pafs  through  a  filter. 

In  diftillation  with  v/ater,  a  confiderablc 
quantity  of  effential  oil  feparates  from  the  watery 
fluid,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  in  fmell  exadly 
refembling  the  cardamoms,  and  of  a  very  pungent 
tafte  :  the  remaining  decodion  is  difagreeably 
bitterifh  and  mucilaginous,  retaining  nothing  of 
the  pungency  or  warmth,  any  more  than  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  fpice.  On  infpiflfating 
the  tindlure  made  in  redified  ipirit,  a  part  of 
the  flavour  of  the  cardamoms  arifes  with  the 
fpirit,  but  greatefl:  part  remains  behind  concen- 
trate^ in  the  extract,*  which  fm^Us  moderately 
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of  the  feeds,  and  has  a  pungent  aronnatic  tafte^ 
very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and  rather  more 
grateful  than  that  of  the  feeds  in  fubftance. 

Tindures  of  this  fpice  both  in  re6tified  and 
proof  Ipirit  are  more  agreeable  than  the  watery 
infufions ;    and  proof  fpirit,    impregnated  with 
its  flavour  by  diftillation,  more  agreeable  than 
the  Umple  diftilled  water.     A  fimple  tindlure 
of  fix  ounces  of  the  feeds,  in  a  quart  f  or  two  Tina,  car- 
pints  and  a  half  J  of  proof  fpirit  5  and  a  com-  ^p^^ 
pound  tindure,  made  of  cardamoms,  caraway  Jp^*  £2  ' 
feeds,  cinnamon,  cochineal,  and  raifins,  infufed  Tinft.  ear- 
in  proof  fpirit ;    are   kept  in   the   fhops,    and  damom. 
occafionally  made  ufe  of  as  pleafant  warm  cor-  comp.  dm 
dials  and   for  flavouring   other  medicines.     I    a  h'c  ii 
have  not  obferved  any  of  the  aromatics  to  an-  io„f/, 
fwer,  in  general,  fo  well  as  the  tindure  of  this 
fpice,   for  rendering  mineral  waters  and  other 
faline  liquors  acceptable  to  the  ftomach. 

2.  Cardamomum  medium  Pharm,  Parif, 
Cardamomum  majus  officinarum  C,  B,  Greater  car- 
damom :  with  thicker  and  tougher  hulks,  an 
inch  or  more  in  length ;  the  produce  of  a  plant 
of  the  fame  kind  with  the  preceding,  but 
larger.  There  is  fome  confufion  in  regard  to 
the  name,  that  of  cardamomum  majus  being  ap- 
plied among  us  to  this  fpecies,  and  in  France 
to  the  grana  paradiji,  of  which  hereafter. 

The  feeds  of  the  greater  cardamom  arc 
allowed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  to  be  ufed 
indifferently  with  thofe  of  the  leffer :  the  large 
kind,  however,  is  much  weaker  than  the  other, 
both  in  fmell  and  tafle,  and  hence  has. in  this 
country  been  long  difregarded,  and  is  now  be- 
come a  ftranger  to  the  fhops.  Both  forts  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  naturCi  the  difference  being 
chiefly  in  degree, 

CAR- 
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CARDIACA  Jen  Agrlpalma  Pharm.  Pari/. 
Marruhhim  cardiaca  di^um  C.  B,  Leonurus 
Cardiaca  Linn.  Motherwort  :  a  large  plant, 
with  fquare  branched  ftalks^  the  leaves  fee  in 
pairs  on  long  pedicles  at  the  joints,  and  the 
flowers  in  clufters  round  the  upper  joints :  the 
leaf  is  dark  coloured,  cut  deeply  into  three 
iharp-pointed  indented  fegments,  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  longeft,  and  the  two  lateral  ones 
commonly  again  deeply  cut :  the  flower  is  pur« 
plilh,  labiated,  with  the  upper  lip  long  and 
arched,  the  lower  fhort  and  cut  into  three 
fedions.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wild  in  waile 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  iifeful  in  diforders 
of  the  flomach  proceeding  from  thick  phlegm ; 
to  loofen  the  belly ;  to  promote  perfpiration, 
urine,  and  the  uterine  purgations.  Such,  in 
eff^edl,  are  the  virtues,  which  may  be  expeded 
from  its  fenfible  qualities.  The  leaves  and  the 
tops  have  a  moderately  fl:rong  fmell,  not  very 
agreeable  s  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  In  keeping 
for  fome  time,  or  on  boiling  them  in  water, 
their  fmell  is  difTipated :  the  deco6lion,  infpif- 
fated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extradl,  difcovers 
to  the  tafle  a  ftrong  penetrating  fubfaline  bit^ 
ternefs. 

CARBUUS. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICrUS  Pharm.  Lond. 
&  Edinh.  Cnicus  filveftris  hirfutior  Jive  carduus 
henedi5ius  C  B.  Centaurea  henediBa  Linn. 
Holy  thistle  :  a  plant  witlv  rough,  narrow, 

jagged 
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jagged  leaves,  terminating  in  foft  prickles ;  ancj 
large,  hairy,  branched  (talks,  leaning  to  the 
ground ;  on  the  tops  of  which  grow  large, 
fcaly,  prickly  heads,  including  a  number  of 
yellow  flofculi,  which  are  followed  by  oblong 
ftriated  feeds  inclofed  in  down.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  carduus  have  a  penetrating 
bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong,  or  very  durable 
in  the  mouth ;  accompanied  in  their  recent 
Hate,  with  fomewhat  of  an  ungrateful  flavour, 
which  they  foon  lofe  in  keeping.  The  herb, 
when  thoroughly  dried,  fhould  be  hung  up 
ioofely  in  an  airy  place ;  being  very  fubje6l,  if 
preffed  clofe,  to  rot  or  grow  mouldy. 

Cold  water,  poured  on  the  dry  leaves,  ex- 
tradts,  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  light  grateful  bitter-^ 
nefs :  by  (landing  long  upon  the  plant,  the 
liquor  becomes  difagreeable :  a  ftrong  deco6lion 
is  very  naufeous  and  offenfive  to  the  ftomach, 
A  cold  infufion  and  a  decodion  being  feparately 
infpifTated,  the  fame  differences  were  obferved 
between  the  extradbs,  as  between  the  liquors  in 
their  dilute  ftate ;  the  extradt  obtained  from  the 
infufion  being  a  fufficiendy  agreeable  bitter, 
and  that  from  the  deco6lion  difguftful ;  a  proof, 
that  the  differences  of  the  liquors  do  not  de~ 
depend,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  on  their  degree 
of  faturation,  but  on  their  being  impregnated 
with  matters  of  a  different  kind, 

Redified  fpirit  alfo  cxtra6ts,  in  a  fliort 
time,  the  lighter  bitter  part  of  the  carduus,  but 
does  not  take  up  the  naufeous  near  fo  eafily  as 
water:  a  fpirituous  tindure  prepared  by  warm 
digeftion  for  feveral  hours,  and  the  extrad  ob- 
tained by  infpilTating  it,    were  more,  ftrongly 

but 
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but  not  unpleafantly  bitter.  The  colour  of  the 
watery  tindures  is  a  yellowifh  or  greenifh,  in- 
clining more  or  lefs  to  brown,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  faturated;  that  of  the 
Ipirituous,  a  deep  green. 

On  keeping  the  foft  watery  extra61:s  for  fome 
months,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  faline  mat- 
ter was  found  to  have  fliot  upon  the  furface, 
into  fmall  cryflals,  in  fhape  approaching  to 
thofe  of  nitre,  in  tafle  bitterifh  with  an  impref- 
fion  of  coolnefs. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little 
attended  to  in  the  prefent  pra6lice.  The  naufe- 
ous  deco6lion  is  fometimes  ufed  to  excite  vo- 
miting, and  a  llrong  infufion  to  promote  the 
operation  of  other  emetics:  but  this  elegant 
bitter,  when  extradled  from  the  ofFenfive  parts 
of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied 
to  other  purpofes.  I  have  frequently  obferved 
excellent  effe6ts  from  a  light  infufion  of  carduus, 
in  weaknefs  of  appetite  and  indigeftion,  where 
the  flomach  was  injured  by  irregularities  and 
opprefTed  by  vifcid  phlegm :  nor  have  I  found 
any  one  medicine  of  the  bitter  kind  to  fit  fo 
eafily  pn  weak  flomachs,  or  to  heat  fo  little. 
Thefe  infulions,  taken  freely,  promote  the 
natural  fecretions.  Drank  warm  in  bed,  they 
commonly  increafe  perfpiration  or  excite  fweat^ 
and  as  they  a6l  with  great  mildnefs,  not  heat- 
ing or  irritating  confiderably,  they  have  been 
ufed,  in  this  intention,  in  acute  as  well  as  chro- 
nical difeafes. 

The  feeds  of  carduus  are  likewife  confider- 
ably bitter,  and  have  fometimes  been  ufed  as 
fudorifics  or  diaphoretics,  in  the  form  of  emul- 
fion.  Cartheufer  obferves,  that  they  give  the 
proper  confiflence  of  an  emulfion  to  ten  times 
their  weight  or  more  of  water :  and  that  they 

da 
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do  not  impart  a  perfed  whitenefs,  but  a  greyifli 
colour  to  the  liquor* 

CARICM. 

CARICM  Pharm.  Lond,  &  Edinb.  Figs: 
the  dried  fruit  of  ihtficus  communis  C,  B,  Ficus 
Carica  Linn,  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  with 
large  leaves  cut  into  five  fegments ;  remarkable 
for  producing  no  flowers  previous  to  the  fruit  j 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  climates^ 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Figs  are  accounted  moderately  nutrimental, 
grateful  to  the  ftomach,  and  eaiier  of  digeftion 
than  any  of  the  other  fweet  fruits.  Their  prin- 
cipal medicinal  ufe  is  as  a  lubricating  emollient 
fweet ;  in  which  intention,  they  are  commonly 
made  an  ingredient  in  pedorai  decodions,  and 
in  lenitive  eledaries.  They  are  employed  ex- 
ternally, in  cataplafms,  for  promoting  the  fup- 
puration  of  inflammatory  tumours;  for  which 
purpofe  they  appear  to  be  equally  adapted  v^^ith 
other  foft  fubftances  void  of  acrimony  or  irri- 
tation. 

CARLINA. 

CARLINA:  a  perennial  plant,  with  long> 
narrow,  deeply  jagged,  and  very  prickly  leaves, 
lying  on  the  ground ;  in  the  middle  of  which 
grows  a  large  roundifh  head,  without  any  (lalk, 
enconnpafled  with  fmaller  leaves,  full  of  fharp 
prickles :  the  flower  ilTues  from  the  middle  of 
the  head. 

I.  Carlina  five  Chameleon  alhus.  Carlina 
pernios  magno  flore  C,  B^     Carlina  acaulis  Linn. 

Cardopatium 
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Cardopatium,  Carline  thistle  :  with  the 
flower  compofed  of  a  number  of  white  petals  fet 
round  a  middle  difk.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany,  from 
whence  the  dried  roots  are  fometimes  brought  to 
us.  Thefe  are  about  an  inch  thick,  externally 
of  a  rufty  or  reddifh  brown  colour,  internally  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  or  browniih,  corroded  as  it  were 
upon  the  furface,  and  perforated  with  fmali 
holes^  fo  as  to  appear,  when  cut,  as  if  worm- 
eaten. 

The  roots  of  carline  thiftle  have  a  moderately 
ftrong,  not  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  weak,  bit- 
terifh,  fubacrid,  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte.  In- 
fufions  of  them  in  water  have  very  little  tafte, 
and  not  much  fmell :  diftilled  with  water,  they 
yield  a  two-hundredth  part  of  their  weight,  or  a. 
little  more,  of  a  thick  ponderous  ellential  oil, 
which,  on  being  redlified  or  rediftilled,  leaves 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  refinous  matter  and 
becomes  thinf^J  :  the  decoclion,  remaining 
after  the  feparation  of  this  moft  adive  prin- 
ciple of  the  root,  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh  and 
fubfaline,  though  only  weakly  fo  even  when  in- 
ipilTated  to  an  extract.  A  tindlure  and  extradl 
prepared  with  redcified  fpirit  are  ftronger  in  tafte 
than  thofe  made  with  water,  but  have  little 
fmell  Both  the  watery  infuiion  and  extrad  are 
of  a  brownifti  yellow  colour,  the  Ipirituous  of  a 
deep  gold  yellow. 

This  root  is  fuppoled  to  be  diaphoretic,  anti- 
hyfteric,  and  anthelmintic.  It  has  been  greatly 
efteemed  by  fom^e  foreign  phyficians  in  acute 
malignant  as  well  as  in  chronical  difeafes ;  and 
given  in  fubftance  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 

(d)  Neumann,  Ckm,  n^jorkh  p,  406. 
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and  in  infufion  from  one  to  two  drams  and 
more.  It  never  came  much  into  ufe  among 
us,  and  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fhops.  Frederic  Hoffman  the  elder  relates^ 
that  he  has  known  a  deco(5lion  of  it  in  broth 
excite  vomiting  f^^,  but  does  not  mention  the 
quantity  which  produced  this  effedl. 

2.  Carlina  gummifera  j  Carduus  pinea-,  Ixine, 
Carlina  acaiilos  gummifera  C  B.  Chamaleo  alhus 
diofcoridis  Columns.  Atra5iylis  gummifera  Linn. 
Pine  thistle:  with  the  flowers  compofed  of 
furplifh  flofculi,  hke  thofe  of  the  common 
thiftie.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  the  ifland  of 
Candy. 

The  roots  of  the  pine  thiftie  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  carline,  and  of  a  ftronger  fhiell. 
Wounded  when  frefh,  they  yield  a  vifcous 
milky  juice,  which  concretes  into  tenacious 
mafles,  at  firft  whitifh  and  refembling  wax,  when 
much  handled  growing  black,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ixiony  ixia,  and  acanthina  maftiche  of  the 
ancients.  The  juice,  in  tafte  and  fmell  not 
ungrateful,  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  chewed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  maftich  \  and  the  root 
itfelf  to  be  of  the  fame  virtue  with  that  of  the 
preceding  fpecies. 

CARPOBALSAMUM. 

CARPOBALSAMUM.  The  fruit  of  the 
tree  that  yields  the  balfam  of  Gilead.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  with  a  fliort  pe- 
dicle 5  of  a  roundifh  or  oval  figure,  pointed  at 
the  top ;  compofed  of  a  dark  brown  or  reddiih 

(a)  Chvk  ^cbrced^r*  p.  ^li> 

blacky 
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black,  wrinkled  bark,  marked  with  four  rib9 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  whitifh  or  yellowilh 
medullary  fubftancef'^^. 

This  fruit,  when  in  perfeilion,  is  faid  to  have 
a  pleafant  warm,  bitteriili  tafte,  and  a  fragrant 
fmell  refembling  that  of  the  balfam  itfelf.  But 
fuch  a^  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  (hops, 
(for  it  is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  there)  has 
almoil  wholly  loft  both  its  fmell  and  tafte.  It 
is  no  otherwise  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca  -,  m 
both  which,  its  place  is  commonly  fupplied  by 
materials  of  more  efficacy  than  itfelf:  fome  di- 
red:  juniper  berries,  the  London  college  cubebs^ 
for  its  fubftitute. 


CJR  THJMUS. 

CJRTHJMUS  Pharm.  Pari/,  Cnicus  fativUs 
Jive  carthamus  officinarum  C.  B.  Carthamus 
Hn^orius  Linn,  Safflower  :  a  plant  with  oval 
pointed  leaves,  fom.ewhat  pricldy  about  the 
edges,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  which  is  round, 
firm  and  branched :  on  the  tops  grow  large 
fcaly  heads,  with  faffron- coloured  fiftular  flowers 
ftanding  out  from  them  :  thefe  are  followed  by 
fm.ooth  white  feeds,  of  an  oblong  roundifli 
fhape,  yet  with  four  fenfible  corners,  remarkably 
heavy  fo  as  to  fmk  in  wat^n  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  cultivated  in  large 
quantity  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  on  account 
of  the  ufes  of  its  flowers  in  dying.  It  is  fom.e- 
times  raifed  among  ourfelves  3  but  the  feeds, 
which  are  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly  made 

(aj  Vide  Profp.  Alpin.  Dialog,  de  balfamo, 
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tife  of  in  medicine,  feldom  come  to  perfedion 
in  this  climate. 

The  feeds  of  carthamus,  freed  from  the  fliells^ 
have  an  un6luous  fweetifh  tafte,  which  on  chew- 
ing them  for  a  little  time  becomes  acrid  and 
difagreeable :  they  form  an  emulfion  on  tritura- 
tion with  water,  and  give  out  to  Ipirit  a  little 
naufeous  acrid  matter.  They  have  been  cele- 
brated as  a  gentle  cathartic,  in  dofes  of  a  dram 
or  two  in  fubftance  and  fix  or  eight  drams  in 
emulfion:  but  as  they  operate  very  flowly,  and 
are  apt,  efpecially  when  given  in  fubftance,  to 
occafion  naufeae,  flatulencies,  and  diftenfions  of 
the  ftomach ;  their  ufe  has  long  been  laid  afide, 
and  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have  now  difcarded  them  from  their  catalogues 
of  officinals. 

The  flowers  have  been  fometimes  employed 
as  a  colouring  drug  for  alimentary  and  medici- 
nal fubftances ;  and  when  well  cured,  are  not 
eafily  diftinguifliable  by  the  eye  from  fafiron, 
though  they  have  nothing  of  its  fmell  or  tafte. 
They  give  a  deep  fafl^ron  tin6lure  to  redified 
fpirit,  and  a  paler  yellow  to  water.  After  the 
yellow  matter  has  been  extracted  by  water,  the 
flower  appears  red,  and  communicates  a  deep 
red  colour  to  fpirit  of  wine  or  to  alkaline  lye, 

CARUL 

CARUON  Pharm.  Lond.  Carvi  Pharm, 
Edinh,  Cuminum  pratenfe  carui  officinarum  C  B. 
Carum  Carvi  Linn,  Caraway:  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  with  ftriated  branched  ftalks,  two 
or  three  feet  high  5  and  finely  divided  leaves  fet 
in  pairs  along  a  channelled  rib  5  every  two  of 
which  ribs  or  pedicles  crofs  one  another  at  their 

Vol.  L  U  origin 
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origin  on  the  flalk :  the  feeds  are  finally  of"  a 
brownilh  or  blackilh  colour,  fomewhat  bent, 
flriated,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  clinnates:  in  this 
kingdom  it  is  rarely  found  wild,  but  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  and  confec- 
tionary as  vi^ell  as  medicinal  purpofes.  It  i* 
biennial. 

Caraway  feeds  are  an  ufeful  ftomachic  and 
carminative ;  of  a  fufficiently  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  moderately  warm  taile :  they 
are  given,  in  fubftance,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram.  The  leaves  have  the  fame  kind  of  flavour 
with  the  feeds,  but  are  confiderably  weaker  and 
lefs  grateful.  The  roots  have  a  fweetifli  tafl:e, 
accompanied  with  a  flight  warmth,  and  very 
litde  fmell. 

The  feeds  give  out  the  whole  of  their  virtue, 
by  moderate  digeftion,  to  rectified  fpiritj  for 
after  the  a6tion  of  this  menfl:ruum  they  prove 
infipid  and  inodorous :  the  tin(5lure  taftes  fl:rongly 
of  the  caraways,  but  their  fmell  is  in  great  mea- 
fure  covered  by  the  menfl^uum.  The  fpirit, 
gently  difl:illed  off  from  the  filtered  liquor, 
brings  over  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  ca- 
raways, leaving  nearly  all  their  adtive  matter 
concentrated  in  the  extradl,  which  proves  a  very 
warm  pungent  aromatic.  The  colour,  both  of 
the  tindlure  and  extradt,  is  a  yellowifli  verging 
to  green. 

Infufions  of  the  feeds  in  water  are  f^ronger  in 
fmell  than  the  fpirituous  tin6lure,  but  much 
weaker  in  tafl:e :  after  repeated  infufion  in  frefh 
portions  of  water,  they  flill  give  a  confiderable 
tafl:e  to  fpirit.  The  colour  of  the  watery  in- 
fufions is  a  pale  reddifli  brown.  In  difl:illation 
or  evaporation,  water  elevates  all  the  aromatic 

part 
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part  of  the  caraways :  the  remaining  extra6t  is 
almoft  infipid,  and  thus  diicovers,  that  in  cara- 
ways there  is  lefs^  than  in  mofl  of  the  other 
warm  feeds  of  European  growth,  of  a  bitCerilli 
or  ungrateful  matter  joined  to  the  aromatic. 
Along  with  the  aqueous  fluid  there  arifes  in 
diflillation  a  very  confiderable  quantity,  about 
one  ounce  from  thirty,  of  effential  oil,  of  a  OI.  eflent. 
bright  yellow  colour,  fmelling  flrongly  of  the  ^^^"J -^"^^ 
caraway,  in  tafle  hotter  and  more  pungent  than 
thofe  obtained  from  mofl  of  our  other  warm 
feeds  *f^^:  this  oil  is  given  from  one  to  five  or 
fix  drops,  as  a  carminative;  and  is  fuppofed 
alfo  to  be  of  peculiar  efficacy  for  promoting 
urine,  to  which  it  communicates  fome  degree 
of  its  fmieil.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  afford 
Jikewife  an  oil,  nearly  fimilar,  both  in  colour 
and  quality,  to  that  of  the  feeds,  but  in  far  lefs 
quantity:  fixteen  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower, 
ftripped  from  the  ftalks,  yielded  fcarcely  an 
ounce.  The  effential  oil  of  the  feeds  is  direded 
as  an  officinal;  as  alfo  a  cordial  water,  pretty 
flrongly  flavoured  with  them  by  drawing  off  a 
gallon  t  or  nine  pints  t  of  proof  fpirit  from  halfM"^  '"^^  „ 
a  pound  of  the  caraways.  f^r^T 

CARTOPHTLLA, 

CARTOPHTLLA  AROMA'TICA  Pharm. 
Lond,  ^  Edinb,  Caryophyllus  aromatkus  feu 
potius  garyophyllus  Pharm,  Parif,  Cloves:  the 
unripe  fruit,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the  cups 
of  the  unopened  flowers,  of  a  bay-like  tree 
growing  in  the  Eafl  Indies;  Caryofhyllus  aro- 

"^(a)  M.  Beaume  obtained  from  fix  pounds  of  unbruifed 
caraway  feeds,  four  ounces  of  eiTential  oil,  as  colourlefs  as 
water. 
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maticus  Linn,  In  Ihape  they  fomewhat  refembic 
a  fliort  thick  fquare  nail,  of  a  rufty  colour  in- 
clining to  black :  in  the  infide  of  each  clove  are 
found  a  ftylus,  and  ftamina,  with  their  apices : 
at  the  larger  end  fhoot  out^  from  the  four 
angles,  four  little  points  like  a  ftar  j  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  round  ball,  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  reft,  compofed  of  four  fmall 
fcales  or  leaves,  which  feem  to  be  the  unex- 
panded  petala  of  the  flower.  The  tree  is  one 
of  thofe,  whofe  flower  is  produced  above  the 
rudiments  of  the  fruit:  the  ripe  fruit,  fometimes 
brought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  antho- 
fhyllus^  is  marked  on  the  top  with  the  remains 
of  the  flower ;  it  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of 
an  olive,  and  contains,  under  a  thin  blackifli 
fhell,  a  hard  kernel  of  the  fame  colour,  which 
has  a  deep  longitudinal  feam  on  one  fide.  The 
cloves  are  faid  to  be  cured  by  expofing  them  to 
fmoke,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  fun. 

The  clove  has  a  ftrong  agreeable  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifh,  hot,  very  pungent  tafte :  it  is  one 
of  the  hotteft  and  moft  acrid  of  the  fubftances 
of  the  aromatic  clafs,  and  as  fuch  is  often  ufed, 
not  only  internally,  but  as  an  external  ftimulant. 
The  antophyllus  has  the  fame  kind  of  flavour 
with  the  clove  itfelf;  but  being  far  weaker,  in 
fmell  as  well  as  in  tafte,  it  is  very  rarely  applied 
to  any  medicinal  purpofes,  and  is  now  fcarcely 
ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ihops, 

The  clove  is  remarkably  difpofed  to  imbibe 
humidity  i  and  when  robbed  of  its  adive  parts 
by  infufion  in  menftrua  or  diftillation,  and  after- 
wards mixed  with  frefli  cloves,  it  regains  from 
them  a  confiderable  fliare  both  of  tafte  and 
fmelL  The  Dutch,  through  whofe  hands  this 
fpice  is  brought  to  us,  have  often  praftifed  this 

abufe  i 
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:abufe;  which,  however,  may  be  eafily  dif- 
covered ;  for  diofe  cloves  which  have  once  loft 
their  virtue,  continue  always  not  only  weaker 
than  the  reft,  but  likewile  of  a  much  paler 
colour. 

Tindurcs  of  cloves  in  reftified  fpirit  are  of  a 
dark  reddifti  brown  colour,  of  no  great  fmell, 
but  of  a  highly  acrid  tafte :  if  the  quandty  of 
fpirit  be  confiderable,  it  leaves  the  clove  de- 
prived of  ail  its  virtue.  On  infpiffating  the 
filtered  tindure,  the  fpirit,  which  diftills,  is 
found  to  have  very  little  impregnation  from  the 
Ipice :  the  remaining  extract,  neverthelefs,  does 
not  difcover  fo  much  fmell  as  the  clove  in  fub- 
ftance,  but  its  tafte  is  exceflively  pungent  and 
fiery.  The  quantity  of  this  burning  extrad 
amounts  to  about  one  third  the  weight  of  the 
clove. 

Digefted  or  infufed  in  water,  they  impregnate 
the  liquor  more  ftrongly  with  their  fmell  than 
they  do  fpirit,  but  not  near  fo  much  with  their 
tafte :  after  repeated  infufion  in  water,  they  im- 
part ftill  a  confiderable  tin6ture  to  redtified  fpi- 
rit. In  diftillation  with  water,  they  give  over, 
very  flowly,  near  one  lixth  their  weight ^^^  of 
efiential  oil  j  when  carefully  diftilled,  colourlefs  j 
by  age,  changing  to  a  yellow,  and  at  length  to 
a  reddifh  brown  colour  s  when  drawn  with  a 
ftrong  fire,  proving  often  of  this  .^colour  at  firft  j 
fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  cloves ;  but  in  tafte 
only  moderately  pungent,  very  much  lefs  fo 
than  the  fpirituous  extra6t.  Neither  the  remain- 
ing clove  nor  deco6tion  have  any  confiderable 
tafte ;  the  pungency  of  this  fpice  feeming  to  de- 

(^if^  HofFman,  Ohfer'vationes  phyjico-chymic<e»lib.i^obf,  3. 
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pend,  not  on  the  volatile  or  fixt  parts  feparately^, 
but  on  the  combination  of  the  l^o(a). 

The  oil  of  cloves  comin-only  nnet  with  in  the 
fhopSj  and  received  from  the  Dutch,  is  indeed 
highly  acrimonious  :  but  this  oil  is  plainly  not 
the  genuine  diflilled  oil  of  the  clove ;  for  not- 
withftanding  its  being  more  pungent  than  that 
which  cloves  afford  by  the  common  procefs  of 
diftillation,  it  contains  a  large  admixture,  often- 
times half  its  weight  or  moi-e,  of  an  infipid  ex- 
prelTed  oil ;  as  appears  upon  treating  it  with 
redlified  ipirit,  which  difTolves  the  pungent  aro- 
matic matter,  and  leaves  the  grofs  infipid  oil. 
It  is  probably  from  an  admixture  of  the  refinous 
part  of  the  clove,  that  this  fophiflicated  oil  re- 
ceives both  its  acrim.ony  and  high  colour,  Frefh 
cloves  are  faid  to  yield  a  high  coloured,  thick, 
fragrant  oil  upon  expreffion  *.  poffibly  the  com- 
mon oil  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  fpice  iflands, 
is  no  other  than  this  oil,  diluted  with  infipid 
ones.  Perhaps  the  common  oil>  as  being  moft 
pungent,  is  beft  adapted  for  fome  external  pur- 
pofes,  as  the  genuine  doubtlefs  is  for  thofe  of  ^n 
internal  aromatic, 

CARTOPHTLLATA, 

CARTOPHTLLA'tA  vulgaris  C.  B.  Geum 
urhanum  Linn.  Avens,  or  Herb-Benit:  a 
roughifh  plant,  with  dark-coloured  winged 
leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  agrimony  j  and  pen- 
tapetalous  yellow  flowers,  ftariding  in  ten-leaved 
cups  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  followed, 
each,  by  a  round  clufter  of  hairy  feeds  with 
hooked  tails :  the  roots  are  ilender^  full  of  fibres, 

(a)  Neumann,  De  caryoph,  aromat.  Chem,  nvorksf  /.  413. 
Cartheufer,  m,  m.  ii.  jSj^ 
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of  a  dark  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
reddilh  within.  It  is  perennial,  grov/s  wild  in 
woods  and  hedges,  and  is  found  in  flower  great- 
eft  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  root  of  avens  has  been  employed  as  a 
gentle  ftyptic,  corroborant,  and  ftomachic ;  and 
for  thefe  intentions  continues,  not  undefervedly, 
of  fonae  efteenn  in  foreign  countries,  though 
very  little  regarded  among  us.  It  has  a  mildly 
auftere  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte;  and  a  very 
pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind, 
efpecialiy  in  the  fpring,  and  when  produced  in 
dry  warm  foils :  fuch  as  is  the  growth  of  ciofe, 
fhady,  moift  places,  has  little  and  often  nothing 
of  this  flavour. 

This  root  gives  out  its  aftringent  matter 
equally  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  its 
aromatic  part  moft  perfedly  to  the  latter :  the 
aqueous  infufion  is  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour, 
the  fpirituous  of  a  deep  yellow.  In  difliillation 
with  water>  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  whitifti 
concrete  oily  matter,  of  a  very  grateful  fra- 
grance :  the  remaining  deco6tion,  infpiflated  to 
the  confiftence  of  an  extract,  is  moderately 
aftringent.  On  committing  to  diftillation  the 
fpirituous  tindture,  little  or  nothing  comes  over 
with  the  fpirit ;  the  aromatic  part  of  the  root^ 
as  well  as  the  auftere,  remaining  concentrated 
in  the  extra6l.  The  fmell,  which  in  the  tinc- 
ture is  concealed  or  fupprefled  by  the  men- 
ftruum,  difcovers  itfelf  again  when  the  fpirit  is 
drawn  off^. 

CARTOPHTLLUS  RUBER. 

CARTOPHTLLA  RUBRA  Pbam.  Lond, 

is  Edinb,     Caryophyllus  altilis  major  C  B,     Bi- 

U  4  anthus 
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anthus  Caryophyllus  Linn,  Clove-july-flower^^ 
or  GiLLiFLowER  *.  a  plant  with  many  fmooth 
round  jointed  flalks,  and  grafs-like  bluilh-green 
leaves  Handing  in  pairs  at  the  joints :  the  flower 
is  cornpofed  of  five  petals,  narrow  at  the  bafes, 
broad  and  jagged  at  top,  fet  in  an  oblong 
cylindrical  cup,  which  is  covered  at  bottom 
with  four  Ihort  fcales  forming  as  it  were  a  fe- 
condary  cup:  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  the 
cup  becomes  a  covering  to  a  number  of  fmall^ 
flat,  wrinkled,  black  feeds.  It  is  perennial^ 
and  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Italy. 

Many  fpecies  or  varieties  of  thefe  flowers 
are  common  in  our  gardens.  Thofe  employed 
for  medicinal  ufes,  to  which  the  name  of  clove- 
july-flower,  is  more  particularly  appropriated,  are 
of  a  deep  crimfon  colour,  and  a  pleafant  aro- 
matic fmell  fomewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  clove 
fpice:  their  tafte  is  bitterifli  and  fubaftringent. 
In  drying,  their  tafte  becomes  ftronger,  and 
their  fmell  is  not  fo  foon  diflipated  as  that  of 
many  other  fragrant  flowers. 

Clove -july-flowers  have  been  recommended 
as  cardiacs  and  alexipharmacs.  Simon  PauUi 
relates,  that  he  has  often  cured  malignant  fevers 
by  the  ufe  of  a  deco6tion  of  them ;  which,  he 
fays,  powerfully  promotes  fweat  and  urine  with- 
out greatly  irritating  nature,  and  at  the  fame 
time  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  abates  thirfl:. 

At  prefent,  thefe  flowers  are  valued  chiefly 

for  their  fine  flavour ;  which  is  readily  extra6bed 

by  infufion  in  water,   and  diflipated   even  by 

light  co6lion.    Three  pounds  of  the  frefli  flowers 

dipt  from  the  heels,  communicate,  by  infuiion 

oph'rubr     ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^t\  for  a  night,    a  grateful  and 

fp'h.Lond,    moderately  fl:rong  fmell,  and  a  deep  red  colour, 

I  Ph.  Bd.      tQ  five  \  and  even  to  twelve  J  pints  of  water  % 

thefe 
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tliefe  liquors,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fine 
fugar,  form  very  agreeable  lyrups.  On  dillil- 
iing  the  frefh  flowers  with  water,  the  diftilled 
liquor  proves  confiderably  innpregnated  with 
their  fragrance,  but  no  efTential  oil  feparates, 
though  feveral  pounds  of  the  flowers  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  operation.  The  remaining  de~ 
codion  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  yields, 
upon  being  infpiflated,  a  dark  purplilh  red 
extradt,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  of  a  bitterifh, 
auflere,  fubfaline  tafl:e. 

Rectified  fpirit,  digefl:ed  on  the  flowers,  re-^ 
ceives  a  much  paler  tindure  than  watery  liquors, 
but  extrads  the  whole  of  their  adlive  matter. 
In  difl:illation  or  evaporation,  fpirit  elevates 
much  lefs  than  water;  the  fpirituous  extradl 
retaining  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  the  fine  fmell 
of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  their  tafl:e :  its  colour 
is  purplifh,  like  that  of  the  watery  extrad, 

CASCARILLA. 

CASCARILLM  CORTEX  Pharnu  Lond. 
&  Edinb,  Tbusjud^orum  Park,  Cor  lex  t  bur  is 
nonmUis  di5fusy  vel  tbymiama^  vel  tbus  jud^eorum 
Rait  bift,  Eleutheria  or  Cascarilla  :  the 
bark,  probably  of  the  flirub  defcribed  and 
figured  by  CateflDy  under  the  name  of  ricinoides 
el^agni  folio  or  ilatberay  Croton  Cajcarilla  TJnn, 
which  grows  plentifully  in  mofl:  of  the  Bahama 
iflandsf^J.  From  thofe  iflands,  particularly, 
as  it  is  faid,  from  one  of  them  called  Elatheria, 
it  is  immediately  brought  to  us;  in  curled 
pieces,  or  rolled  up  into  ihort  quills,  about  an 
inch  in  width ;  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a 

(a)  EfTay  towards  a  natural  hiftory  of  CarpKna,  Flo- 
rida, and  the  Bahama  iflands. 

rough 
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rough  whitifh  matter,  and  brownifh  on  the 
inner  fide ;  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  fmooth, 
clofe,  blackifh  brown  furface. 

This  bark,  freed  from  the  outer  whitilli  coat 
which  is  infipid  and  inodorous,  has  a  light 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  confiderable  aromatic 
warmth.  It  is  eafily  inflammable,  and  yields, 
whilft  burning,  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  mufk;  a  property  which 
diftinguifhes  the  eleutheria  from  all  other  known 
barks  (a), 

Stifier  appears  to  have  been  the  firfl  who 
employed  the  cortex  cafcarills  or  eleutherias 
as  a  medicine  in  Europe.  He  relates,  that  he 
received  this  aromatic  bark  from  England  j  and 
that  fome  time  after,  it  was  fold  at  Brunfwick 
for  Peruvian  bark :  that  a  tinflure  of  it  in  alka- 
lized vinous  Ipirits,  or  in  dulcified  alkaline  fpi- 
rits,  proved  carminative  and  diuretic,  and  did 
confiderable  fervice  in  arthritic  and  fcorbutic 
cafes  ',  and  that  if  taken  immiediately  after 
meals,  it  afFedted  the  head  a  little  (h). 


(a)  This  property  feems  to  confirm  the  above  account ; 
tliat  eleutheria  (not  of  the  growth  of  the  Eaft  Indies  as 
fome  have  fuppofed,  nor  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies  as 
others)  is  really  the  produce  of  the  Bahama  ricinoides  of 
Catefby;  whofe  bark,  he  fays,  ihfufed  either  in  wine  or 
water,  gives  a  fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  being  burnt  yields 
a  fine  perfume.  Thofe,  who  imagine  the  eleutheria  to  be  the 
bark  of  a  Peruvian  tree,  feem  to  have  been  mifled  by  the 
name  cafcarilla ;  which  is  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Peruvian  bark  ftriftly  fo  called,  and  Signifies  no  more  than 
bark  in  general.  See  Hoffman's  DiJJertatio  de  cafcarilla)  anno 
I7j8.    Operum  omnium fupplement .  ii.  par.  i.  /.  704. 

(bj  Ada  labor  at  or  ii  chymici,  Specim.  ii.  cap.  ix  ^  x« 
edit.  ann.  1693.  ^  de  febribus  intermittentibus  con/ult,  m^- 
cap,  pcvio 

Eleutheria 
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Eleutheria  was  foon  after  employed  by  Api- 
nus,  in  an  epidemic  fever  of  the  intermittent 
kind,  which  raged  in  fome  parts  of  Norway  in 
1694  and  1695.  This  dileafe,  which  at  firft 
had  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  intermittent, 
was  at  length  accompanied  with  petechial  fpots. 
The  common  alexipharmacs  and  fudorifics  were 
found  ineffedual :  but  the  powder  or  extrad  of 
eleutheria,  joined  with  them,  proved  fuccefsful^ 
even  after  petechias  had  appeared :  dyfenteries, 
fucceeding  the  fever,  were  removed  by  the  fame 
means.  During  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria,  the 
patient  generally  fweated  plentifully,  without 
iofs  of  ftrength  or  other  inconvenience :  the 
belly  was  at  the  fame  time  kept  open,  and 
thofe  who  did  not  fweat  had  commonly  three 
or  four  ftools  a  day  :  where  the  menftrual  or 
haemorrhoidal  fluxes  were  fuppreffed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  diforder,  they  generally,  upon 
the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  re-appeared  (a). 

The  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy  found 
this  bark  of  excellent  fervice  againft  an  epi^ 
demic  dyfentery  in  the  year  17 19;  in  which, 
ipecacoanha  proved  ineffedual.  Mr.  Boulduc 
obferves,  that  this  laft  left  a  lownefs  of  the 
fpirits,  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time:  whereas  the  eleu- 
theria foon  raifed  the  ftrength,  and  promoted 
appetite  f^  J. 

At  prefent,  eleutheria  is  in  great  efteem 
among  the  Germans,  as  a  warm  ftomachic  and 
corroborant,  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  h^emor- 
rhagies,  dyfenteries,  the  diarrhoese  of  acute 
fevers,  and  in  common  intermittents ;  in  which 
Jafl:  it  is  often  joined  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 

(a)  Hijiorica  relatio  fehris  epidemics,  edita  dnno  1697. 
(h)  Hijioire  de  Vacad*  royak  des/ciences,  pour  Vann.  1719. 

by 
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by  many  preferred  to  it,  as  being  lels  fubje6t 
to  feme  inconveniences,  which  the  other,  by 
its  great  aftringency,  is  apt  to  produce.  Among 
us,  it  has  but  lately  been  received  into  practice  ^ 
and  its  ufe  is  not  yet  become  fo  general  as  it 
well  deferves  to  be. 

The  virtues  of  eleutheria  are  partially  ex- 
tradled  by  water,  and  totally  by  redlified  fpirit : 
after  the  adlion  of  the  former,  it  retains  a  con- 
fiderable  ihare  of  its  flavour,  after  the  latter  it 
proves  inodorous  and  infipid :  the  watery  tinc- 
tures are  of  a  reddiifh  brown,  the  fpirituous  of  a 
Una.  caf-     brownifli  orange  colour.     An  officinal  tindlure 
£""*^^'     ofcafcarilla  is  directed  by  the  London  college 
;       *  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  the  powdered 

bark,  to  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit.  Diflilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  greenifh  elTential  oil,  of  a  very 
pungent  tafte,  and  of  a  fragrant  penetrating 
fmell,  more  grateful  than  that  of  the  cafcarilla 
itfelf,  in  quantity,  according  to  Hoffman's  ex- 
periments, not  exceeding  one  dram  from  fixteen 
ounces:  the  deco6tion,  infpiflated,  leaves  an 
extradt  of  a  moderate  dull  bitternefs,  much 
weaker  than  might  have  been  expeded  from 
the  ftrong  tafte  of  the  bark  in  fubftance.  On 
inipiflating  the  fpirituous  tin6lure,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  nothing  conliderable  of  the  a6tive  matter 
of  the  cafcarilla  was  found  to  arife  with  the 
menftruum :  the  remaining  extracEl,  neverthelefs, 
was  rather  weaker  in  tafte  than  the  bark  itfelfj 
and  when  thoroughly  exficcated,  fcarcely  dif- 
covered  any  tafte  at  all,  being  almoft  a  pure 
refin,  not  diflbluble  by  the  faliva.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  dry  pulverable  extrad  that  Cartheufer 
means,  when  he  fays  it  has  no  tafte ;  and  the 
extra(5l  in  its  moift  ftate  that  was  examined  by 
Boulduc,  who  fays  it  is  bitter,  biting,  and  aro- 
matic. 
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matic.     The  London  college  in  their  laft  phar-  Extr.  cafca- 
macopoeia  order  an  extrad  of  cafcarilla,  made  ^f^^F^' 
like  that  of  Peruvian  bark  with  its  refin,  by 
mixing  the  watery  and  fpirituous  extrads  to- 
gether, 

CASIA    CARTOPHTLLATA. 

CASIA  CARTOPHTLLATA  Pharm,  Pari/. 
Cortex  caryophylloides.  Clove  bark  :  the  bark 
of  a  tree  of  the  clove  kind,  (caryophyllus  aroma^ 
tkus  fru5iu  rotundoy  caryophyllon  plinii  C,  B. 
Myrtus  caryophyllata  Linn,)  brought  from  the 
ifland  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Weft  Indies ;  rolled  up  in  quills  -,  like  cinna-^ 
mon,  but  fomewhat  thinner,  rougher  on  the 
outfide,  and  of  a  darker  rufty  brown  colour. 

This  bark  is  a  warm  aromatic,  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind  of  fmell  and  tafte  with  the  clove  fpice, 
but  weaker,  and  with  a  little  admixture  as  it 
were  of  the  cinnamon  flavour.  It  agrees  nearly 
with  cloves  alfo  in  regard  to  the  folubility  and 
volatility  of  its  adive  principles.  Tindures 
of  it  in  redified  fpirit  fmell  and  tafte  ftrongly 
of  the  bark :  the  watery  infuftons  are  confider- 
ably  impregnated  with  its  fmell,  but  have  very 
little  of  its  tafte.  On  infpiflating  the  fpirituous 
tindure,  the  fpirit  which  diftilis  has  little  or 
nothing  of  its  flavour  t  the  remaining  extrad 
fmells  lightly  of  the  bark,  and  proves  in  tafte 
i?ery  hot  and  pungent,  though  much  lefs  fo 
than  the  fpirituous  extrad  of  cloves.  In  diftil- 
lation  with  water,  it  yields  a  very  fmall  por- 
tion of  eftential  oil,  nearly  fimilar  in  flavour 
to  the  oil  of  cloves,  but  more  pungent  than  the 
genuine  oil  of  that  fpice :  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion is  ungratefully  aiuftere  and  bitterifti. 

A  bark 
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A  bark  of  the  fame  kind  is  fometimes 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  under  the  name 
of  culitlawan^  or  cultlawan ;  a  Malaccan  com° 
pound  word,  of  which  the  Latin  cortex  caryo- 
phylloides  or  clove  bark  is  faid  to  be  a  tranfla- 
tion.  That  diftinguifhed  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  cultlawan  is  thicker  than  the  other^ 
and  in  colour  approaches  fomewhat  more  to 
cinnamon,  but  fcarcely  differs  in  fmell  or 
tafte. 

The  fame  with  this  appears  likewife  to  be 
the  carahaccium  of  Baglivi  \  which  he  defcribes 
as  being  in  tafte  like  cloves,  but  very  temperate 
and  grateful,  and  in  colour  having  a  great 
refemblance  to  cinnamon  \  and  which,  he  fays, 
he  made  ufe  ofi  with  great  benefit  in  decodion, 
for  correcting  acrimony  and  fcorbutic  difTolu- 
tion  of  the  lymph,  and  for  ftrengthening  the 
ftomach  and  promoting  digeftion  (a), 

Rumphius  obferves,  that  the  outer  and  inner 
barks,  and  the  barks  of  different  parts  of  the 
tree,  differ  fomewhat  in  colour  and  in  tafte 
from  one  another  5  (whence,  probably,  fuch 
differences  as  may  have  been  obfcrved  in  thofe 
brought  under  different  names  into  Europe)  \ 
and  that  the  bark  of  the  root  approaches  both 
in  appearance  and  in  flavour  to  faffafras,  to 
which  it  was,  in  Batavia,  frequently  fubftituted, 

CASSIA  FISrULJRIS. 

CASSIA  FISTULARIS  Fharm.  Lond,  & 
Edinb,  Cassia  fistula;  a  hard  woody  cylin- 
drical pod,  of  a  tree  refembling  the  walnut, 
(cajfiafiftula  alexandrina  C  B.  &  Linn.)  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Egypt  and  the  warmer 

(aj  Baglivi,  Experimenta  circa  fali'vam,  Opp,  /.  426. 

parts 
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parts  of  the  Eall  Indies,  and  has  been  thence 
introduced  into  the  Weft.  The  pods  or  canes 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  or 
more  in  length  -,  externally,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  fdmewhat  wrinkled,  with  a  large  feam 
running  the  whole  length  upon  one  fide,  and 
another  lefs  vifible  on  the  oppofite  one ;  inter- 
nally, of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  divided  by 
thin  tranfverfe  woody  plates  into  a  number  of 
little  cells,  containing  each  a  fiattilh  oval  feed 
with  a  foft  black  pulp. 

The  pulp  of  callia  has  a  fweetifh  tafte,  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  lefs  of  an  ungrateful  kind  of 
acrimony.  The  caffia  of  the  Eaft  Indies  has 
a  more  agreeable  fweetnefs,  and  lefs  acrimony 
than  that  of  the  Weft ;  and  hence  the  former 
is  univerfally  preferred:  they  may  be  diftin- 
guiftied  from  one  another  by  the  eye ;  the  ori« 
ental  canes  being  fmaller,  fmoother,  and  thin- 
ner-rinded, and  their  pulp  of  a  deeper  fhining 
black  colour,  than  the  occidental.  The  lighter 
canes  of  either  fort,  and  thofe  in  which  the 
feeds  rattle  on  being  fhaken,  are  generally  re- 
jected :  in  thefe,  indeed,  the  pulp  has  become 
dry,  but  it  does  not  necelTarily  follow  that  it  is 
damaged :  it  lofes  nothing  in  drying  but  its 
aqueous  humidity,  and  by  this  lofs  it  fhould 
feem  to  be  eiFe6tually  fecured  from  growing 
mouldy  or  four,  inconveniences  to  which  in  its 
moift  ftate  it  is  very  fubjed. 

The  pulp  of  caffia,  whether  moift  or  dry, 
diftblves  both  in  water  and  in  redified  fpirits 
readily  in  the  former,  flowly  and  difficultly  in 
the  latter,  and  not  totally  in  either:  the  part 
which  remains  undilTolved  appears  to  be  of  little 
or  no  adivity.  It  is  ufually  extracted  by  boil- 
ing the  bruifed  pods  in  water,  and  evaporating 

the 
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the  drained  folution  to  a  due  confiftence :  the 
exhaling  vapour  carries  off  nothing  confiderablc 
of  the  caflia.  As  it  is  very  apt  to  grow  four  in 
keeping,  only  fmall  quantities  fhould  be  pre- 
pared at  a  time. 

CafTia,  in  dofes  of  a  few  dranns,  is  a  gentle 
laxative;  ofgoodufe  in  coftive  habits,  in  in- 
flammatory cafes  where'  purgatives  of  the  more 
acrid  or  irritating  kind  can  have  no  place,  and, 
as  Geoffroy  obferves,  in  the  painful  tenfion  of 
the  belly  which  fometimes  follows  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  antimonials.  It  is  rarely  given  in  fuch 
dofes  as  to  have  the  full  effect  of  a  cathartic  -, 
the  quantity  neceflary  for  this  purpofe,  an 
ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces,  being  apt  to 
naufeate  the  ftomach,  and  produce  flatulencies 
and  gripes,  efpecially  if  the  caflia  is  not  of  a 
very  good  kind:  mild  aromatics,  and  dilution 
with  warm  liquors,  are  the  befl:  corre6tives. 

It  is  fometimes  acuated  with  the  fl:ronger 
purgatives,  or  with  the  antimonial  emetics ;  of 
which  lafl:  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  diminifli  the 
adli  vity  fo  far,  that  four  grains  and  a  half  of  the 
tartarum  emeticum  may  be  taken,  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  caflia,  by  thofe  who  can  bear  but  one 
grain  and  a  half  of  the  antimonial  preparation 
by  itfelfC^J.  It  is  often  joined  alfo  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  milder  purgatives,  as  cryfl:als  of 
tartar,  tamarinds,  and  manna;  and  of  thefe, 
particularly  of  the  latter,  it  is  fuppofed  to  in- 
creafe  the  cathartic  virtue:  a  mixture  of  four 
drams  of  caflia,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  of 
manna,  is  faid,  by  Vallifneri,  to  purge  as  much 
as  twelve  drams  of  caflia  or  thirty-two  of  manna 
by  themfelves.  *  In  the  fliops  are  kept  eledluaries 
of  this  kind,  compofed  of  fix  ounces  each  of 

CaJ  Malouin,  Chimie  medicinaU,  ^art,  iii.  chap,  38. 
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pulp  of  cafTia  and  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  -,  and  two  Eleft.  e 
ounces  f,  or  one  and  a  half  J  of  manna;  with  ^^^^^ 
one  ouncef,  or  one  and  a  half  J  of  pulp  of+p/:,*^^!  * 
tamarinds. 

It  is  oblervablcj  that  during  the  ufe  of  caffia, 
the  urine  appears  frequently  of  a  green  colour, 
and  fometimes,  where  the  quantities  taken  are 
confiderable,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh. 

CASSIA   LIGISIEA. 

CASSIA  LIGNEA  Pharm,  Edinh.  ^  Pari/. 
Cassia  lignea  :  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  thd  cin» 
■  namon  kind,  ( cinnamomum  feu  canella  malavarica 
&  javenenfis  C  B,  Laurus  Cajfia  Linn.)  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies* f^J;  exadly  refembling 
cinnamon  in  appearance,  but  diftinguillaable 
by  its  breaking  fhort  or  fmooth,  while  cinna- 
mon breaks  fibrous  or  fhivery  like  wood. 

This  bark  refembles  cinnamon  in  aromatic 
flavour  as  well  as  in  external  appearance  ^  but 
differs  in  being  weaker,  or  containing  lefs  a6live 
matter,  and  in  its  abounding  with  a  vifcous  mu- 
cilaginous fubftance.  Chewed,  it  diffolves  as  it 
were  in  the  mouth  into  a  kind  of  flime :  pow- 
dered and  boiled  in  water,  it  renders  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  the  fluid  thick  and  glutinous, 
fo  as  to  concrete  on  cooling  into  the  confiftence 
of  a  gelly. 

Re6i:ified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefled  on  the  bark, 
diffolves  and  extradts  its  aromatic  matter;  the 
powder  retaining  its  mucilage,  fo  as  to  form  a 

*  (a)  Berglus  In  his  Mat.  Med.  gives  the  Laurus  Mala- 
hatrum  as  the  tree  producing  the  caffia  lignea  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  Laurus  Caffia  as  the  Weft  India 
cinnamon  or  caffia,  which  he  fays  is  ftronger  than  the 
fcu'mer. 

Vol.  r.  X  gelly 
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gelly  with  water  as  at  firft.  The  aromatic  pare 
may  be  feparated  alfo  by  diftillation  with  water ; 
in  which  procefs,  if  a  large  quantity  of  caffia  is 
Tjfed,  a  fnaall  portion  of  effential  oil  may  be  col- 
lected. *  M.  Beaume  procured  two  drams  and 
a  half  of  oil,  from  twelve  pounds  and  a  half  of 
caffia.  The  fpicy  principle  of  the  caffia,  thus 
freed  (from  the  mucilage,  in  the  form  of  fpiritu- 
oils  tincture,  or  fpirituous  extra6t,  or  diftilled 
water,  or  effential  oil,  appears  the  fame  with 
that  of  cinnamon ;  provided,  in  regard  to  the 
diililled  fluids,  that  they  have  not  received'  an 
•  empyreumatic  taint  in  the  operation,  an  incon- 
venience to  which  they  are  very  fubjed  on  ac- 
count of  the  mucilaginous  matter  fwelling  up 
Aq.  Caffiae  ^^d  burning  to  the  veffel.  *  The  Edinburgh 
^gneae  .  ^Q^j^gg  i^^LVQ  tiow  directed  a  fimple  water  to  be 
kept,  ten  pints  of  which  are  drawn  from  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  caffia  lignea. 

Caffia  lignea  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as 
a  fuccedaneum  to  cinnamon,  of  which  it  was 
reckoned  equivalent  to  half  its  own  quantity. 
At  prefent,  it  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  withy 
or  fubftituted  to,  that  fpice  in  the  fhops,  but  is 
fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  under  its  own  name, 

CJS'TO  REUM. 

CASTOREUM  ruffimn  Pharm.  Lond,  Cap- 
reum  Pb,  Edinh*  Castor  :  the  inguinal  glands 
of  the  c^^r  or  beaver;  a  four-footed  amphibious 
animal,  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  North  America.  Thefe  glands  are  of  differ- 
ent ffiapes  and  fizes,  covered  v/ith  a  thick  fkin, 
including  an  unduous  liquid  matter,  which  in 
keeping  grows  dry  and  hard :  on  cutting  the 
dry  cods,  as  they  are  called,  they  are  found  full 
of  a  brittle  friable  fubftance,  of  a  brownifh  red 

colour,. 
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Colour,  interfperfed  with  fine  membranes  and 
fibres  exquifitely  interwoven*  The  bed  caftor 
comes  from  Ruffia  in  large,  round,  hard  cods  5 
an  inferiour  fort,  fmaller  and  moifter,  from 
Dantzick  -,  the  word  of  all  from  New  England, 
in  longifh  thin  cods. 

Russia  caftor  has  a  flrong  not  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  biting  bitterifh  naufeous  tafte :  the 
other  forts  are  weaker  than  that  of  RufTia,  yet 
more  ungrateful.  It  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  capital  nervine,  antifpafmodic  and 
antihyfteric  medicines  :  its  virtues  have  un- 
doubtedly been  much  exaggerated  -,  but  though 
they  are  not  near  fo  great  as  they  have  by  mod 
writers  been  reprefented,  they  appear  neverthe- 
lefs  to  be  confiderable.  The  common  dofe  is 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple ;  though 
it  has  been  fometimes  taken  by  drams,  and  thefe 
dofes  very  often  repeated  f^J» 

Redified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  water,  ex- 
trad,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  nearly  all  the 
a6tive  matter  of  caftor :  redified  fpirit  difiblves 
moft  readily  the  finer  and  lefs  ungrateful,  and 
water  the  more  naufeous  bitter  part :  proof 
fpirit  a6ts  equally,  but  difEcultly,  on  both.  Of 
the  two  colleges,  that  of  London  dire6ls  proof  Tinaura 
fpirit  as  the  menftruum,  in  the  proportion  of caftorei  P^. 
two  pints  to  two  ounces  of  the  caftor;  that  of^^^^'  ^  ^^» 
Edinburgh,  redified  fpirit,  with  half  ^as  much 
more  of  the  caftor.  On  digefting  in  the  two 
fpirits  equal  quantities  of  the  powder,  with 
equal  degrees  of  heat,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
the  tindure  in  proof  fpirit  proved  fenfibly  moft 
ungrateful,  and  that  in  redified  fpirit  polTefled 
moft  perfedly  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  caftor : 

(aj  J.  MariuSj  Caftorologia  auSia  ah  J,  Franco,  p.  74. 
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an  inftifion  in  boiling  water  was  bitterer  and 
nriore  naufeous  than  either.  The  caftor  re- 
maining after  the  adion  of  water,  retained  a 
little  of  its  flavour,  but  nothing  of  its  naufeous 
bitternefs :  that  left  by  re6lified  fpirit  retained  a 
little  of  the  latter,  but  nothing  of  the  former. 

In  diftillation,  it  gives  over  to  water  the 
whole  of  its  fmell  and  flavour :  a  quart  of  water, 
diftilled  from  anounceof  Ruffia  caftor,  receives 
a  confiderably  ftrong  impregnation,  but  gradu- 
ally lofes  greateft  part  of  it  in  being  kept.  It  is 
faid,  that  on  fubmitting  to  this  operation  large 
quantities  of  the  caftor,  a  fmall  portion  of  effen- 
tial  oil  is  obtained,  which  fmell s  exceeding 
ftrongly,  and  difFufes  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a 
great  diftancef^^J.  This  odorous  and  moft 
adlive  principle  of  the  caftor  is  carried  off  by 
water  in  a  very  gentle  heat ;  infufions  or  light 
deco6tions,  which  are  very  naufeous,  yielding, 
however  flowly  infpiftated,  a  brittle  extra6t, 
which  has  nothing  of  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the 
drug,  and  proves  in  tafte  but  weakly  though 
ungratefully  bitterifh.  Re6lified  fpirit  on  the 
other  hand,  diftilled  from  the  tin6lure  made  in 
that  menftruum,  brings  over  fcarcely  any  fen- 
fible  impregnation  -,  nearly  all  that  it  had  ex- 
traded  from  the  caftor,  remaining  entire  in  the 
infpiflTated  mafs,  which  proves  of  an  un6luous 
confiftence ;  not  eafily  reducible  to  drynefs* 

Caftor  is  commonly  joined  in  prefcription 
with  the  deobftruent  fetid  gums,  volatile  alka- 
line falts,  the  volatile  oily  fpirits,  and  other 
fnaterials  of  fimilar  intention.  The  volatile  oily 
fpirits  are  well  adapted  alfo  as  menftrua  for  dif- 
folving  the  a6live  matter  both  of  the  caftor  and 
of  the  fetid  gums  j  at  the  fame  time  that  they 

f&J  Cartheufer^  Fundamenta  m,  m,feSi.  xii.  cap,  48. 
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prove  in  many  cafes  excellent  additions  to  their 

virtue,  as  particularly  in  fome  hyfteric  diforders, 

and  the  feveral   fymptoms   which   accompany 

them :  in  this  view,  an  ounce  of  RufTia  caftor, 

and  half  as  much  afafetida,  are  digefted  about  Tina,  caf  r- 

fix  days,  in  a  clofe  veffel,  with  a  pine  of  the^^^- <^o"^P» 

volatile  fpirit.  ^^'  "^' 

CASUMUNAR, 

CASUMUNAR.  Bingalley  Rifagon.  Cas- 
MUNAR :  the  root  of  an  Eaft  India  plant,  of 
which  we  have  no  certain  account;  brought 
over  in  irregular  ilices  of  various  forms,  fome 
cut  tranfverfely  and  others  longitudinally :  the 
cortical  part  is  marked  with  circles,  and  of  a 
dufky  brownifh  colour:  the  internal  part  is 
paler,  and  unequally  yellow. 

This  root  was  introduced  fome  time  ago  by 
Marloe,  as  a  medicine  of  uncommon  efficacy 
in  hyfteric,  epileptic,  paralytic,  and  other  ner« 
vous  diforders.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes 
employed  as  a  ftomachic,  but  its  ufe  is  not  yet 
become  fo  general  as  it  feems  to  deferve.  It  is 
as  elegant  mild  aromatic,  moderately  warm, 
lightly  bitterifh,  in  fmell  fomewhat  refembling 
ginger.  Its  virtues  are  extradled  in  perfedlion 
by  redtified  fpirit,  and,  on  drawing  off  the 
menftruum  from  the  filtered  tindture,  remain 
concentrated  in  the  infpiflated  mafs ;  which 
fmells  very  agreeably,  and  impreifes  on  the 
organs  of  tafte  a  grateful  bitterifhnefs,  and  a 
durable  glowing  warmth,  not  a  fiery  or  pungent 
heat.  Both  the  tin6lure  and  extract  are  of  a 
deep  fafFron  colour. 
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CEDRUS. 

CEDRINUM  LIGNUM  Pharm.  Pari/,  Ce- 
drus  conifer  a  foliis  larids  C,  B,  Pinus  Cedrus  ^ 
Linn,  Cedar  of  Lib  anus:  a  large  ever-green' 
coniferous  tree,  Avith  very  narrow  ftifF  iharp- 
pointed  leaves  (landing  feveral  together  in  tufts. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  bleak  fnowy  mountains  of 
Syria,  and  is  not  as  yet  become  common  in 
this  kingdom. 

The  cedar  is  one  of  the  odorous  refiniferous 
trees  -,  in  its  general  medicinal  qualities  fimilar 
to  the  fir,  but  in  Ibme  refpe6ls  different.  The 
refinous  juice,  extra6led  from  incifions  made  in 
the  trunk,  has  a  ftrongCr  and  more  agreeable 
kind  of  fmell,  and  is  much  more  difpofed  to 
concrete  into  a  folid  brittle  mafs,  without  lofing 
much  of  its  valuable  parts  in  the  exficcation. 
The  wood,  which  is  of  a  fine  reddifh  colour 
and  very  light,  is  likewife  more  fragrant  than 
the  fir,  and  its  odorous  matter  lefs  volatile :  a 
tindure  of  it  in  re61:ified  fpirit,  which  is  reddifh 
like  the  wood  itfelf,  being  committed  to  dif- 
tillation,  the  fpirit  brings  over  nothing  of  its 
virtue  j  all  the  a6live  matter  of  the  cedar  re- 
maining behind,  concentrated  into  an  elegant 
balfamic  extra6l.  Even  boiling  water  does  not 
eafiiy  carry  off  its  flavour :  the  watery  extrad 
fmells  confiderably  of  the  wood,  and  is  in  tafle 
bitteHfh  and  faline.  Marggraf  relates,  that  on 
keeping  the  extraft  for  fome  time,  fmall  cryllals 
ihot  upon  the  furface,  which  were  found  on 
trial  to  be  common  fait :  and  that  on  diflilling 
the  wood  with  water,  it  yielded  about  one  fixty- 
fourth  its  ov/n  weight  of  a  thick,  yellowifh, 
efTential  oil,  which  grew  thicker  in  a  moderate 

degree 
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degree  of  cold,  and  quite  confiilent  in  a  flrong 
one  fa),  la  the  faline  nature  of  the  watery 
extrad,  this  wood  differs  from  all  the  refinous 
ones  that  have  been  examined;  and  in  the 
thicknefs,  and  congelability  of  its  efTential  oil, 
from  all  but  the  lignum  aloes  and  yellow 
faunders. 

CENTAURIUM, 

CEN'TAURIUM  MINUS  Pharm,  Lond.  (^ 
Edinb,  ^  C,  B.  Gentiana  Centaurmn  Linn, 
Lesser  centaury:  a  fmali  plant,  with  three- 
ribbed,  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on 
the  ftalks ;  which  divide,  towards  the  top,  into 
feveral  branches,  bearing  umbel-like  cluilers  of 
bright  red^  funnel-fhaped  flowers,  cut  into  live 
acute  fegments,  followed  by  little  oblong  cap- 
fules  full  of  very  fmall  feeds.  It  is  annual, 
grows  wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers 
in  July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  centaury  are  flrong 
bitters,  of  fcarcely  any  fmell  or  particular  fla- 
vour. The  feeds  alfo  are  very  bitter;  the 
petala  of  the  flowers,  and  the  roots,  almofl 
infipid.  The  flowery  tops  are  generally  made 
choice  of,  and  are  of  conflderable  efl:imation  in 
the  prefent  pradlice  as  corroborant  ftomachic 
bitters. 

The  adlive  parts  of  this  plant  are  difTolved 
readily  both  by  water  and  redlified  fpirit,  the 
herb,  after  infuflon  in  fufHcient  quantities  of 
either  menflruum,  remaining  infipid:  infufions 
of  the  leaves  in  water  are  of  a  paler  or  deeper 
brownifli  colour,  according  as  they  are  lefs  or 

(a)  Memoires  de  Vacad.  des  fcienc,  de  Berlin^  tonu  ix. 
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more  faturated;  to  redified  fpirit,  the  frcfh 
leaves  give  a  green,  the  dry  a  dark  brownifh 
red  tintlure.  All  thefe  liquors  are  fufficiently 
elegant  bitters. 

Ware)-  takes  up,  along  with  the  bitter,  a 
large  quantity  of  an  infipid  mucilaginous  lub- 
fiance,  whereas  redified  fpirit  feems  to  diffolve 
little  more  than  the  pure  bitter  part.  Hence^ 
on  infpilTating  the  two  folutions  to  the  fame 
confidences,  the  watery  extra6t  proves  much 
lefs  bitter  than  the  fpirituous,  and  its  quantity 
above  four  times  greater:  according  to  Car- 
theufer's  experiments,  an  ounce  of  the  herb 
yields  with  water  above  half  an  ounce  of  extracts 
but  with  fpirit  fcarcely  two  fcruples. 

CENrAURIUM   MJJUS. 

CENrAURIUM  MA  JUS,  five  Rhapon- 
ticum  vulgar  e  officinarumy  Pharm,  Far  if,  Cen- 
taurium  majus  folio  in  plures  lacinias  divifo  C,  B. 
Centaur ea  Centaureum  Linn,  Great  centaury: 
a  large  plant,  with  the  leaves  compofed  of  ob- 
long ferrated  fegments  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle 
rib,  which  is  edged,  in  the  intermediate  fpaces, 
with  a  ferrated  .margin:  the  flalk  divides,  to- 
v/ards  the  upper  part,  into  feveral  branches, 
bearing,  on  the  tops,  round  foft  fcaly  heads, 
from  which  come  forth  bluifh  llofculi,  followed 
by  down  inclofing  the  feeds.  It  is  perennial, 
a  native  of  the  fouthern,  parts  of  Europe,  and 
raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  of  a  dark  blackifh 
eolour  on  the  outfide,  is  internally  reddifli,  and 
yields,  when  frefh,  a  juice  of  a  deep  red.  It 
has  a  flight  fmell,  not  difagreeable ;  and  in 
chewing  difcovers   a   vifcous   fweetifhnefs  and 

roughnefs. 
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roughnefs,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony.  It 
is  reckoned  aperient  and  corroborant,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  particularly  ufeful  in  alvine  fluxes  1 
in  which  intention  it  has  by  fome  been  greatly 
recommended,  though  apparently  much  in- 
feriour  to  the  root  whofe  place  it  was  employed 
to  fupply,  to  wit,  the  true  rhapontic.  Among 
us  it  has  long  been  difcarded  from  practice,  and 
is  now  dropt  by  the  colleges  both  of  London 
^nd  Edinburgh.  , 

C  E  P  A. 

CEP  A  vulgaris  C  B,  Allium  Cepa  Linn, 
Onion:  a  plant  with  a  fingle  bulbous  root 
compofed  of  a  number  of  coats  j  producing 
long  fiftular  leaves,  and  a  tall  naked  bellied 
flalk,  bearing  a  large  duller  of  hexapetalous 
white  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
roundifli  capfule,  containing  a  number  of  black 
angular  feeds.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufes. 

Onions  are  very  acrid,  ftimulating,  and  of 
little  nourilhment.  Taken  freely  in  hot  bilious 
difpofitions,  they  produce  flatulencies,  third, 
head-achs,  and  febrile  fymptoms.  In  cold 
fluggifli  phlegmatic  temperaments,  they  are  of 
fervice ;  warming  the  habit,  attenuating  vifcid 
humours,  and  promoting  the  natural  excretions, 
particularly  expectoration  and  urine.  They 
are  likewife  powerfully  antifeptic,  and  by  virtue  ' 

of  this  quality  are  recommended  by  fome  as  a 
falubrious  addition  to  the  food  in  fcorbutic  cafes. 
Externally,  they  are  employed  in  cataplafms  for 
fuppurating  hard  tumours :  fome  recommend 
them  alfo  to  be  rubbed  on  bald  places  for  pro- 
naoting  the  growth  of  hair,     Frederic  Hofirnan 

reports. 
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reports,  that  fupprefTions  of  urine,  in  children, 
are  fpeedily  relieved,  by  the  application  of 
roafted  onions  to  the  region  of  the  pubes. 

The  root,  which  is  the  mod  acrid  part  of  the 
plant,  lofes  greatly  in  drying,  both  of  its  fmeli 
and  tafle,  together  with  near  feven  eighths  of  its 
weight.  It  gives  out  its  virtue,  by  infufion, 
both  to  water  and  to  redified  fpiric,  but  not 
readily,  nor  completely,  to  either.  In  diftilla- 
tion,  the  whole  of  its  acrimony  and  peculiar 
flavour  arife  with  water,  and  a  very  confiderable 
part  with  fpirit:  the  diftilled  water  fmells  ex- 
ceeding flrongly  and  offenfively  of  the  onion, 
but  no  elTential  oil  could  be  obtained  on  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  operation  feveral  pounds  of  the  root. 
The  watery  deco6lion,  infpiifated  to  the  confid- 
ence of  an  extra6fc,  is  very  mucilaginous,  but  of 
fcarcely  any  particular  tafle ;  and  the  tafte  of  the 
ipirituous  extradt  is  very  weak.  The  adive 
matter  of  onions  appears  therefore  to  be  of  a 
much  more  volatile  kind  than  that  of  garlic, 
with  which,  in  other  refpeds,  it  nearly  agrees, 

CERA. 

BEES  WAX :  a  folid  concrete,  colleded 
from  vegetables  by  the  bee;  and extradted  from 
the  combs,  after  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  preffing  them  :  lighter  than  water, 
heavier  than  proof  fpirit ;  foluble  in  reflified 
fpirit,  very  fparingly,  and  not  without  the  affiil- 
ance  of  heat,  into  a  gelatinous  liquid ;  not  dif^ 
foluble  at  all  m  watery  liquors ;  melting,  by  a 
heat  a  little  greater  than  that  which  the  hand 
can  fupport,  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in 
this  date  eafiiv  mifcible  with  oils  and  liquid  fats ; 
readily  inflammable,  and  burning  totally  away ; 
almod  totally  arifing  in  diftillation,   partly  in 

form 
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form  of  a  thick  empyreumatic  oil,  and  partly 
in  that  of  a  confident  butyraceous  naatter,  which 
by  repeated  diflillation  becomes  fluid  and  thin. 

I.  Cera  flava  Pharm,  Lond,  &  Edinb. 
Yellow  wax ;  in  the  ftate  wherein  it  is  obtained 
from  the  combs.  When  new,  it  is  of  a  lively 
yellow,  fomewhat  tough,  yet  eafy  to  break  :  by 
age,  it  lofes  its  fine  colour,  and  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle. 

1,  Cera  alba  Pharm,  Lond,  &  Edink 
White  wax :  the  yellow  wax  artificially  bleach- 
ed, by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  expofing 
thefe  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  fun  and  open 
air,  and  fprinkhng  them  occafionally  with  water : 
when  fufficiently  whitened,  the  wax  is  melted 
and  cafl;  into  cakes. 

Yellow  wax,  when  in  perfedion,  has  an 
agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
honey:  by  long  keeping,  and  in  the  procefs  by 
which  it  is  whitened,  its  fmell  is  in  good  meafure 
difllpated.  Diftilled  with  water,  by  a  boiling 
heat,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  flightly  with  its 
fcent,  but  gives  no  appearance  of  any  eflfential 
oil ;  nor  is  the  whole  of  its  odorous  matter  to  be 
eafily  feparated  by  this  procefs.  Chewed,  it 
proves  tenacious,  does  not  mingle  with  the  faliva, 
or  difcover  any  particular  tafte.  The  gelatinous 
folution,  obtained  by  boiling  it  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
by  mixture  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic, 
becomes  foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  form  there- 
with an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor :  the  wax  itfelf 
is  made  in  like  manner  foluble,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  fpirit,  by  thoroughly  mixing  it  with 
the  gum  in  fine  powder :  when  thus  diflfolved, 

it 
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It  proves  ftill  infipld,  and  perfedly  void  of 
acrimony. 

The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  wax  is  in  plafters, 
unguents,  and  other  like  external  applications  5 
partly  for  giving  the  requifite  confiftencc  to 
other  ingredients  ;  and  partly  on  account  of  its 
own  emollient  quality.  The  yellow  fort,  dif- 
folved  into  an  emulfion,  or  mixed  with  Iperma- 
ceti,  oil  of  almonds,  conferve  of  rofes,  &c.  into 
the  form  of  an  eleduaryj  or  divided,  by  flirring 
into  it,  when  melted  over  a  gende  lire,  as  much, 
as  it  will  take  up,  of  powdery  matters,  as  the 
compound  crabs-claw  powder ;  is  given  alfo  in- 
ternally, and  often  with  great  fuccefs,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries,  for  obcunding  the  acri-^ 
mony  of  the  humours,  fupplying  the  natural 
mucus  of  the  inteflines,  and  healing  their  exco- 
riations or  erofions. 

The  empyreumatic  oil,  into  which  wax  is  rc- 
folved  by  diftillation  with  aftrong  heat,  is  great- 
ly recommended  by  Boerhaave  and  others,  for 
healing  chaps  and  roughnefs  of  thefkin,  fordif- 
cuffing  chilblains,  andj  with  the  afTiftance  of 
proper  fomentations  and  exercife,  againft  fliff- 
nefs  of  the  joints,  and  contradlions  of  the  ten-= 
dons.  It  is,  doubtlefs,  highly  emollient,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  quality  by 
which  it  can  a6t  in  external  applications :  it  has 
nothing  of  the  acrimony  or  pungency,  which 
prevail  in  all  the  other  known  diftiiled  vegetable 
oils ;  though  in  fmell  it  is  not  a  little  difagree- 
able  and  empyreumatic,  a  circumilance  which 
occafions  it  to  be  at  prefent  more  rarely  ufed  than 
it  has  been  heretofore.  As  the  wax  fwells  up 
greatly  in  the  diftillation,  it  is  convenient  to  di- 
vide it,  by  melting  it  with  twice  its  weight  of 
fand,  or  putting  the  fand  above  it  in  the  retort, 
that  it  may  mingle  v/ith  the  wax  when  brought 
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into  fufion.  The  oil,  which  is  preceded  by  a  , 
fmall  quantity  of  acid  liquor,  congeals  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  fronn  whence  it  may  be  melt- 
ed down  by  applying  a  live  coal,  and  made  fluid 
by  rediftilling  it  two  or  three  times  without 
addition. 

CETERACK 

JSPLENIUMfive  Ceterach  Pb,  Pari/.  Ce-^ 
terach  officinarum  C,  B.  Scolofendria  vera  'Tragi, 
Afplenium  Ceterach  Linn.  Spleen  wort  or 
MiLTV/ASTE : '  a  fmall  buihy  plant,  growing  in 
filTures  of  rocks  and  old  walls;  confiiling  of 
capillary  blackifh  roots,  and  long  narrow  leaves, 
cut  down  to  the  rib,  on  each  fide,  alternately, 
into  a  number  of  oblong  obtufe  narrow  fedtions 
with  broad  bafes.  It  has  no  ftalk  or  flower : 
the  feeds  are  a  yellow  powder  produced  on  the 
backs  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  ceterach  have  an  herbaceous^ 
mucilaginous,  roughifli  tafte,  and  no  coniider- 
able  fmell :  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 
they  fl:rike  a  blackifh  colour.  They  fland  re- 
commended as  a  peroral,  flmilar  to  maidenhair, 
to  which  they  have  been  frequently  joined  in 
infufions  and  apozemsj  and  likewife  as  an 
aperient  in  obflru6lions  of  the  vifcera.  Mr. 
Morand  relates,  that  there  has  lately  been  dif- 
covered  in  them  an  excellent  diuretic  virtue; 
that  they  were  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  by  count 
D'Auteuil,  a  Spanifh  naval  commander,  againfl 
the  gravel,  with  which  he  Was  violently  tor- 
mented ;  that  they  have  fince  come  greatly  into 
ufe  at  Paris,  Verdun,  and  Grenoble;  that  from 
the  obfervations  made  there,  they  appear  to 
gently  carry  off  fand,  cleanfe  the  kidneys,  and 

allay 
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allay  pains  in  the  urinary  palTages  -,  and  that  the 
way  of  ufing  them  is,  to  drink  infufions  of 
them  in  the  morning  as  tea,  with  the  addition 
of  fuch  other  medicines  as  particular  cafes  may 
require. 

CEFJDILLA- 

CEVABILLA  hifpanprum  Ph,  Pari/,  (L  e. 
hordeolum )»  Sehadilla,  Sahadilla,  Hordeum 
caufiicum  C,  B,  Indian  caustic  barley:  the 
feed-veffei  of  a  Mexican  plant,  refembling  in  its 
form  and  ftrudlure  a  barley  ear,  but  with  fmaller 
feeds,  not  above  the  fize  of  linfeed. 

'  These  feeds  appear,  from  the  accounts  given 

of  them  by  fome  authors,  to  be  the  ftrongeil  of 
the  vegetable  cauftics.  Monardes  reports,  that 
in  putrid  verminous  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  they 
have  the  fame  effe(rts  as  corrofive  fublimate,  or 
the  adual  cautery ;  and  that  the  way  of  ufing 
them  is,  to  fprinkle  a  little  of  the  powdered 
feed  upon  the  part,  or,  for  the  greater  fafety, 
to  dilute  it  with  watery  liquors,  and  apply  lint 
dipt  in  the  mixture f^^.  In  Linnasus's  am^eni- 
fates  academics  they  are  fa  id  to  be  the  moft 
efFedlual  of  all  medicines  for  deftroying  cuta- 
neous infedls  in  children.  In  France.,  they  are 
ranked  among  the  officinals :  in  this  country 
they  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

CEMREFOLIUM, 

CEMREFOLWM  Jativum  C,  B.  Gingi- 
dium.  Scandix  Ch^refolium  Linn,  Chervil; 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  winged  leaves 
fom^ewhat    like    thofe    of   parfley,     producing 

(a)  Ray,  Hijloria  plantarmni  tom/ii.  p*  1246. 
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fmooth  longijdi  feeds  fliaped  like  a  bird's  beak. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe^ 
and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 

Chervil  is  a  falubrious  culinary  herb;  fuf- 
ficiently  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomachj 
nightly  aromatic;  gently  aperient  and  diuretic. 
The  exprelTed  juice  is  recomnaended  by  Ri- 
verius  and  others  in  dropftes ;  and  GeofFroy 
relates,  that  he  has  found  it,  from  experience, 
of  remarkable  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  that  it  adts 
mildly  and  without  irritation,  and  abates  in- 
flammatory fymptoms.  He  directs  three  or. 
four  ounces  of  the  depurated  juice,  with  feven 
or  eight  grains  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce  of  a 
fyrup  of  the  five  opening  roots,  to  be  taken 
daily  every  four  hours ;  though  he  intimates 
alfo  that  the  chervil  juice  has  fucceeded  without 
any  afiiftance.  He  obferves  that  it  is  to  be  \ 
ufed  with  caution  where  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  a  cough  or  a  fpitting  of  blood,  as  being 
liable  to  aggravate  thefe  complaints,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  nitrous  fait  by  virtue  of  which  he 
fuppofes  this  juice  to  adt. 

The  depurated  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  con« 
fiftence  of  an  extradl,  is  manifeftly  faline  to  the 
tafte,  but  not  entirely  of  the  nitrous  kind :  it  is 
more  pungent  than  nitre,  and  did  not  vifibly 
deflagrate  in  the  fire.  Of  the  aromatic  flavour 
of  chervil,  litde ,  or  nothing  accompanies  the 
juice ;  though  water,  as  well  as  fpirit,  extradls 
greateft  part  of  it  by  infufion.  The  aromatic 
matter  of  this  herb  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind, 
being  foon  diflipated  in  drying  or  boiling :  in 
difl:iilation  with  water,  there  feparates  from  the 
aqueous  fluid  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil, 
refembiing  in  tafl:e,  as  Hoffhian  obferves,  the 
eflential  oil  of  fennel  feeds. 

QEAMMDRTS. 
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CUAMMDRTS, 

CUAMM'DRYS  minor  repens  C.  J5.  Cha- 
m^drys  vulgo  vera  exiftimata  J,  B,  1'eucrium 
Chamadrys  Linn,  Germander  :  a  low  creep- 
ing fhrubby  plant ;  with  fquare  ftalks  %  finall  , 
flifF  oval  leaves,  notched  from  about  the  middle 
to  the  extremity,  like  thofe  of  the  oak  tree,  itl 
in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  and  purplilh  labiated 
flowers,  fet  thick  together,  wanting  the  upper 
lip.  It  grows  wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland :  with  us  it 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  germander  have  a 
moderately  bitter  tafte,  accompanied  with  a 
weak  aromatic  flavour,  which  is  diminiflied  a 
little  in  drying,  but  not  totally  diflipated  in 
keeping  for  feveral  months.  They  ftand  re- 
commended as  mild  aperients  and  corroborants, 
in  uterine  and  other  obflrudions,  intermitting 
fevers,  and  in  the  rheum atifm  and  gout.  They 
make  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  alterative 
antiarthritic  com.pofltions  prefcribed  by  the  an- 
cients ',  whofe  ufe  has  lately  been  revived,  with 
litde  variation^  and  which  are  faid,  when  long 
perfifled  in,  by  ftrengthening  the  habit,  render- 
ing the  blood  more  fluid,  and  promoting  per- 
fpiration,  to  prevent  returns  of  the  gouty  pa- 
roxyfms.  In  fome  arthritic  cafes,  thefe  and 
other  warm  bitter  medicines  have  been  of  con- 
fidcrable  fei vice:  in  others,  they  have  been 
continued  for  years  without  any  apparent  be- 
nefit :  in  others,  particularly  in  hot  difpofitions, 
in  perfons  of  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had 
long  fuffered  the  difeafe^  the  abatement  they 
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procured  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  fymptoms  more  alarming. 

The  tops  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  the 
feeds  are  formed,  are  generally  preferred  to  the 
leaves.  Their  dofe,  in  fubilance,  dried  and 
powdered,  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  or 
more.  They  give  out  their  virtues  both  to 
Vt^atery  and  fpirituous  menftrua;  and  tinge  the 
former  of  a  yellowifh  colour  inclining  more  or 
lefs  to  brown,  according  to  the  degree  of  fatu-- 
ration ;  the  latter  of  a  deep  green.  Water  feems 
to  diffolve  the  bitter  matter  more  perfedly  than 
pure  fpirit ;  the  watery  exfrad  being  ftronger  in 
'tafte  than  the  fpirituous,  though  the  quantity  of 
both  extrads,  according  to  Cartheufer's  ex- 
periments, is  very  nearly  alike. 

CHJMjEMELUM. 

CAMOMILE :  a  plant  with  finely  divided 
leaves;  and  moderately  large  flowers,  ftanding 
folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  upon  long 
naked  pedicles:  the  flower  is  compoled  of  a 
number  of  white  petala,  fet  round  a  yellow 
convex  diflc. 

I.  Cham^emelum  Pbarm,  Lond.  &  Edinho 
Cham^melum  nobile  Jeu  leucanthemum  odoratius 
C.  B,  Anthemis  nobilis  Linn,  Chamomilla, 
Trailing  perennial  camomile,  called  Roman. 
It  is  found  wild  in  moifl:  pafl:ure  grounds  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  but  commonly  culti- 
vated in   gardens,    and   flowers   in   June   and 

July. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a 
fl:rong,  not  ungrateful  fmell ;  and  a  very  bitter 
naufeous   taile.      The    flowers   are  fomewhat 

Vol.  I.     _  y  bitterer. 
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bitterer,  and  confiderably  more  aromatic  than  the 
leaves ;  and  the  yellow  difk  of  the  flower  is,  in 
both  rerpe6ts,  far  ftronger  than  the  white  petala. 
The  fmell,  as  well  as  the  tafte,  is  rather  im- 
proved than  weakened  by  careful  drying,  and 
does  not  foon  fuffer  any  confiderable  diminution 
in  keeping. 

This  plant,  befides  its  general  virtues  as  a 
bitter,  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  fome  degree 
'  of  a  carminative,  anodyne,  and  antifpafmodic 
power,  depending  on  its  odorous  matter.  It  is 
recom.mended  in  colics  of  different  kinds,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  arife  from  flatulencies  or  cold; 
in  hyfl:erical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and 
nephritic  pains;  in  the  pains  of  childbed  women, 
and  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purgations  -,  and 
intermitting  fevers,  where  a  vifcidity  of  the 
humours,  or  obftrucStions  of  the  vifcera,  render 
the  Peruvian  bark  inefi^edtual  or  prejudicial.  In 
this  laft  intention,  the  camomile  is  generally 
aiTifled  by  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fal  ammoniac,  or 
other  aperients,  and  often,  alfo,  by  corrobo- 
rating materials:  Baglivi's  preparation  of  ca- 
momile, which  he  looks  upon  as  the  mod  cer- 
tain fpecific  in  obftinate  intermittents  C<2^,  was 
probably  rather  a  compofition  of  this  kind, 
than  any  particular  preparation  of  the  camomile 
alone.  The  dofe  of  the  dry  flowers,  in  fub- 
llance,  is  from  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  half  a 
dram  or  more;  in  deco6tion  or  infufion,  two 
drams. 

Camomile  flowers  give  out  their  virtues  both 
to  water  and  redlified  fpirit ;  infufions  made  in 
the  former  are  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour,  in 
the  latter  of  a  bright  gold  yellow :  when  the 
flowers  have  been  dried  fo  as  to  be  pulverable, 

(a)  De fhra  motrice  &  morhofa,  cap.  xiii.     Oper,  p.  389. 
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the  infufions  prove  more  grateful  than  when  they 
are  frelli  or  but  nnoderately  dried.  Diftilled  with 
water,  they  impregnate  the  aqueous  fluid  pretty 
ftrongly  with  their  flavour :  if  the  quantity  of 
camomile,  fubmitted  to  the  operation,  is  large, 
a  little  eflential  oil  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  in  colour  yellow  with  a  cafl:  of 
greenifh  or  brown,  of  a  pungent  tafl:e,  and  a  fl:rong 
fmell  exadly  refembling  that  of  the  camomile. 
Deco6lions  of  the  flowers,  infpiflated,  though 
with  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  the  confiftence  of 
honey,  lofe  almolt  all  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
the  plant,  retaining  its  bitternefs  entire :  the 
extrad  difcovered  to  the  taflie  a  flight  faline  kind 
of  aufl:erity  joined  to  the  bitter  -,  and  on  keeping  Extr.  cha* 
for  fome  months,  threw  ofl^  to  the  furface  ^i^^^^^^^' 
number  of  minute  filine  cryfl:als. 

Re6lified  fpirit,  drawn  off^  from  the  fpirituous 
tindure,  brings  over  likewife  a  part  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  camomile,  but  leaves  a  confiderable 
part  behind  in  the  extra6b.  The  fmell  is  in 
great  meafure  covered  or  fuppreflTed  by  the  fpi- 
rit, in  all  the  fpirituous  preparations ;  but  the 
taite,  both  in  the  fpirituous  tincture  and  extradV^ 
is  confiderably  ftronger  than  in  the  watery. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  frequently  employ- 
ed externally,  in  difcutient  and  antifeptic  fomen- 
tations, and  in  emollient  and  carminative  gly- 
fters.  They  appear,  from  Dr.  Pringle's  experi- 
ments,  to  (land  very  high  in  the  fcale  of  antifep- 
tics  ',  the  foluble  part  of  the  flowers  refifl:ing 
the  putrefadion  of  animal  flefli,  with  a  power 
at  leafl:  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  greater 
than  fea  fait.  Some  endeavour  to  impregnate 
oil  olive  with  the  adive  matter  of  the  camomile, 
for  external  ufes,  by  gently  boiling  the  frefli 
herb  and  flowers  bruifed,  in  thrice  their  quan- 
tity of  the  oil,  till  they  become  crifp  :  and  tKen 
Y  t  fl:raining 
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ftraining  and  preffing  out  the  fluid.  A  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  might  be  obtained  to  better 
purpofe,  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that,  whereby 
^  exprefled  oils  are  perfumed  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  more  odoriferous  flowers  (fee  Ben);  or  by 
infufing  the  flowers  in  the  oil  without  heat  i  for 
the  fl:rong  heat,  neceflary  for  making  the  fluid 
boil,  impreflfes  a  difagreeable  taint,  and  difli- 
pates  greatefl:  part  of  the  volatile  matter  of  the 
camomile. 


2.  ChAM^MELUM    FLORE    PLENO  : 

ium  '  nohile  flore  mnUiplici-C*  B,  Double  camo= 
mile :  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  produced  by 
culture ;  difl'ering  in  the  flowers  being  double, 
or  having  feveral  rows  of  the  white  petala,  and 
the  difk  proportionably  fmaller. 

The  fingle  and  double  flowered  camomiles 
have  been  often  ufed  indiicriminately,  and  are 
allowed  to  be  fo  ufed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
The  leaves  of  the  two  plants  are  indeed  alike, 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  their  external  form :  but 
with  regard  to  the  flowers,  as  their  a6live 
matter  is  almofl:  wholly  confined  to  the  yellow 
difk,  and  as  the  fingle  have  large  difks,  but  the 
double  very  fmall  ones,  and  when  very  double, 
fcarcely  any  at  all;  it  is  plain  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  former  unlefs  taken 
in  much  greater  quantity;  and  that  therefore 
the  fingle  or  large-difked  flowers  alone  ought  to 
be  employed  for  medicinal  ufes. 

3.  Cham^melum  vulgare,  Anthemis.  Cha* 
m^melum  vulgare  leucanth£mum  diofcoridis  C,  B, 
Matricaria  Chamomilla  Linn,  Common  camo- 
mile; upright,  annual,  growing  wild  in  corn 
fields. 

This 
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This  fpecies  alfo  is  allowed  by  the  faculty  of 
Paris  to  be  ufed  indifferently  with  the  Roman 
camomile.  Both  its  leaves  and  flowers  are 
much  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  Roman,  and 
their  fmell  of  a  lefs  agreeable  kind:  fometimes 
they  have  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all.  They  yield 
in  diilillation  confiderably  lefs  oil :  from  eight 
pounds  of  the  flowers  of  the  Roman  were  ob- 
tained about  five  drams,  or  a  very  little  more ; 
from  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe  of  the  common, 
fcarcely  three  drams.  The  oils  of  the  two 
plants  are  in  fmell  and  tafl:e  nearly  alike,  but  in 
colour  remarkably  different,  that  of  the  com- 
mon being  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  :  if  the  oil 
is  carefully  kept,  it  retains  its  fine  colour  for 
many  years;  but  if  the  air  is  admitted  to  it,  the 
blue  degenerates  in  a  fhort  time  to  a  yellow, 
like  that  which  the  oil  of  the  other  fort  has  on 
its  firll  diflillation. 

4.  CoTULA  FOETiDA  Cham^melum  fostidum 
C,  B.  Anthemis  Cotula  Linn,  Mayweed  or  fl:inking 
camomile  :  annual,  more  upright  than  the 
other  camomiles,  with  finer  kaves,  the  flowers 
thicker  together  and  their  dilks  more  convex 
and  protuberant.  It  grows  in  wafte  grounds, 
and  among  corn. 

This  fpecies  differs  greatly  in  quality  from 
the  three  preceding.  Its  fmell  is  difagreeable : 
the  flowers  have  little  or  no  tafl:e  5  the  leaves 
a  flrong  one,  of  the  acrid  bitterifh  kind.  It 
has  never  been  much  in  ufe,  nor  are  its  medi- 
cinal effedts  well  known.  Decodions  of  it  are 
faid  to  have  been  fometimes  employed  as  a  bath 
or  fomentation,  againft  hyfteric  fuffocations, 
and  hemorrhoidal  pains  and  fwellings.  Mr. 
Ray  fays,  that  a  deco6tion  of  the  herb  has  by 
ibme  been  given  internally,  with  fuccefs,  in 
Y  g  fcrophulous 
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fcrophulous  cafes.  Brown  Langrifh  gives  an 
account  of  a  deco6lion  of  it  throwing  a  perfon 
affeded  with  rheumatifm  into  a  profufe  fweac, 
and  curing  him. 

cEAMM?n:rs. 

CHAMjEPI'TTS  lutea  vulgaris  five  folio  Irifido 
C,  B,  Ahiga  &  ajuga  quibufdam.  ^eucrium 
Chamapitys  Linn.  Groundpine  :  a  low,  hairy, 
creeping  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks ;  whitifh 
clammy  leaves,  cut  deeply  into  three  long 
narrow  fegments  like  thofe  of  the  pine  tree,  fet 
in  pairs  at  the  joints  5  and  yellow  labiated 
flowers,  without  pedicles,  and  wanting  the 
upper  lip.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  fandy 
and  chalky  grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
^nd  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  groundpine  are  moderately 
bitter,  and  of  a  refinous,  not  difagreeable  fmell  i 
approaching  in  this  refped,  -as  in  their  external 
form,  to  thofe  of  the  pine  tree.  They  are 
recommended  as  aperients,  and  corroborants  of 
the  nervous  fyftem ;  and  faid  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  in  female  obftrudions,  paralytic  dif- 
orders,  and  when  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  either  by  themfelves  or  with  the  afliflance 
of  germander,  in  rheumatic,  ifchiadic,  and 
gouty  pains. 

The  leaves  in  fubftance,  dried  and  powdered, 
are  direded  to  be  given  from  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  both  by 
water  and  fpirit,  mod  perfectly  by  the  latter ; 
the  aqueous  tin6tures  are  yellowifh,  the  fpiri- 
tuous  green.  In  diftillation,  they  weakly  im- 
pregnate water  with  their  refinous  fcent :  on 
diftilling  large  quantities  of  the  herb,    a  little 

eflTential 
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cflfential  oil  may  be  colle6led,  in  quality  fome- 
what  approaching  to  that  of  turpentine.  The 
watery  extradl  has,  joined  to  its  bitternefs,  a 
weak  faline  aufterityj  the  fpirituous,  a  flight 
Iweetifhnefs  and  waraith. 

CHEIRL 

LEUCOIUM  LUrEUM  vulgare  C  B. 
Viola  lutea  Gerard,  Cheiranthus  Chieri  Linn, 
Wall  flower  :  a  plant  with  woody  brittle 
ftalks  and  branches;  fmooth,  dark  green,  ob- 
long, narrow,  Iharp-pointed  leaves  -,  and  nu- 
merous, tetrapetalous,  yellow  flowers,  opening 
fucceflively,  on  the  tops,  followed  by  long 
flender  pods  containing  reddifh  flat  feeds.  It 
grows  wild  upon  old  walls  and  among  rubbifli, 
and  flowers  in  April  and  May, 

The  flowers  of  cheiri  have  a  moderately  fl:rong 
pleafant  fmeU,  and  a  naufeous,  bitterifli,  fome- 
what  pungent  tafl:e ;  which  feem  to  afford  fome 
foundation  for  the  nervine  and  deobfl:ruent 
virtues  commonly  afcribed  to  them.  They 
give  out  their  aclive  matter,  together  with  a 
deep  yellow  tin6ture,  both  to  water  and  fpirit ; 
and  impregnate  water,  in  dift:illation,  with  their 
odoriferous  principle  feparated  from  the  other 
parts ;  but  no  oil  is  obtained,  at  leafl:  when  only 
moderate  quantities,  as  a  pound  or  two  of  the 
flowers,  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once. 
The  deco6tion,  after  the  diflipation  of  the  aro- 
matic matter,  difcovers,  befides  the  fl:rong  taflie 
manifeft:  in  the  flowers  themfelves,  a  fenfibly 
faline  one. 


Y  4  ■       CHE^ 
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CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS, 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS  vulgare  p.  B, 
^  Linn,  Celandine  :  a  plant  with  longifh 
leaves  divided  to  the  rib  into  roundifh  indented 
portions,  of  which  thofe  at  the  extremities  are 
much  larger  than  the  others,  of  a  bright  green 
colour  on  the  upper  fide,  bluifh  green  under- 
neath, full  of  a  gold  coloured  juice,  as  are  like- 
wife  the  ftalks :  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves 
iflue  long  pedicles,  bearing  cluftcrs  of  tetrape- 
talous  yellow  flowers,  which  are^  followed  by 
brownifh  pods  containing  flattifh  fhining  black 
feeds :  the  root  is  pretty  thick  at  top,  with  a 
number  of  fibres  at  bottom,  externally  brownifh, 
internally  of  a  deep  yellowifh  red  or  fafFron 
colour.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges 
and  fhady  wafle  places,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  celandine  have  a  faint 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli,  very  acrid, 
and  very  durable  tafl:e,  which  is  conflderably 
ftronger  in  the  roots  than  in  the  leaves.  Both 
water  and  redified  fpirit  extrad  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  pungent  matter ;  the  leaves,  notwith- 
(landing  the  yellow  juice  which  iflTues  fo  plen- 
tifully from  a  flight  wound,  and  in  which  their 
adtivity  -appears  to  refide,  give  to  re6lified  fpirie 
a  green  tindture :  the  roots,  which  yield  a  co- 
pious fafFron  red  juice,  tinge  the  fame  men- 
ftruum  of  a  brownifli  yellow.  The  pungency 
of  this  plant  is  not  of  the  volatile  kind,  little  or 
nothing  of  it  rifing  in  diftillation,  with  water, 
any  more  than  with  fpirit :  it  is  neverthelefs 
greatly  abated  by  drying  the  plant  itfelf,  or  by 
infjiifrating,  with  a  gentle  heat^   the  fpirituoua 

or 
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or  watery  infufions.     The  fmell  of  the  herb  Is 
wholly  diffipated  in  drying. 

This  acrid  plant  ftands  recommended  as  a 
powerful  aperient  and  attenuant,  in  obflinate 
jaundices  when  not  accompanied  with  inflam- 
matory fymptoms,  in  cachexies,  chlorofes, 
dropfies,  and  other  difeafes.  Haifa  dram  or- 
a  dram  of  the  dry  root  in  powder  ;  or  an  infu- 
fion,  in  wine  or  water,  of  a  dram  or  a  dram  and 
a  half  of  the  frefh  root ;  or  three  or  four  drops 
of  its  faffron-coloured  juice,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle ;  are  direded  for  a  dofe.  Great  caution 
is  requifite  in  the  internal  ufe  of  a  medicine  fo 
acrimonious  and  irritating ;  more  particularly 
in  acute  diftempers,  in  which  infufions  of  it, 
made  in  vinegar,  have  by  fome  been  recom- 
mended as  a  fudorific.  Among  us,  it  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  by  the  common  people  for  fome 
external  purpofes;  as  the  deftroying  of  warts, 
cleanfmg  foul  fores,  removing  fome  cutaneous 
defedations^,  and  clouds  and  beginning  fuffufions 
of  the  eyes:  for  this  lafl:  intention,  the  juice  is 
diluted  largely  with  milk,  being  of  itfelf  much 
too  fharp  to  be  applied  with  fafety  to  fo  tender 
an  organ. 

CHELIDONIUM  MINUS. 

CHELIBONIA  rotundifoUa  ?mnor  C,  B.  Ra-  . 
nunculus  Ficaria  Linn,  Pilewort;  a  fmall  plant, 
with  roundifh,  fmooth,  fhining  green  leaves, 
fet  on  long  pedicles;  and  flender  procumbent 
llalks,  bearing  bright  gold-coloured  folitary 
flowers,  of  eight  or  nine  petala,  which  iland  in 
three-leaved  cups,  and  are  followed  by  clufl:ers 
of  naked  feeds :  the  root  conflfts  of  flender 
fibres,  with  a  number  of  tubercles  or  little  knobs 
among  them.     It  is  perennial/ grows  wild  in 

hedges 
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hedges  .and   moift   meadows,    and   flowers   in 
April. 

The  leaves  of  pilewort  are  ranked  among  the 
antifcorbutics,  but  do  not  promife  to  be  of 
much  virtue :  they  have  no  Imellj  and  only  an 
herbaceous  tafte,  which,  on  chewing  confider- 
able  quantities  of  them  for  fome  time,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  flight  pungency.  The  roots 
are  celebrated  as  a  fpecific  againfc  the  piles  :  they 
have  been  Ibmetimes  given  inwardly,  but  chiefly 
applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  a  cataplafm, 
lotion,  or  unguent.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
cured  an  atrabiliary  perfon  who  was  troubled 
with  the  piles,  by  ufmg  daily  a  decodtion  of  two 
ounces  of  this  root,  after  fundry  other  medi- 
cines had  been  tried  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  pile- 
wort  root  adts,  in  thefe  cafes,  little  otherwife  than 
/  as  a  fimple  emollient :  it  has  a  foft  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  yields  with  water  a  large  proportion  of  a 
mucilaginous  extrad:. 

CHINA. 

CHINA  ROOT  :  an  oblong  thick  jointed 
root,  full  of  irregular  knobs,  of  a  reddifh  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  pale  reddifh 
within.  Tvv'o  forts  are  common  in  the  fhops, 
an  oriental  and  occidental :  the  firft,  which  is 
accounted  the  befl,  is  confiderably  paler  colour- 
ed and  harder  than  the  other.  Of  either  kind, 
fuch  fliould  be  chofen  as  is  frefh  and  heavy,  and 
which,  when  cut,  exhibits  a  clofe,  fmooth, 
gloffy  furface. 

The  plant  is  a  climber,  with  tendrils  like 
thofe  of  the  vine,  producing  cluflers  of  fmall 
iiowers,  which  are  followed  by  pretty  large  ber- 
ries.   The  oriental  fpecies  (Smilax  China  Linn,) 

ha^ 
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has  roundifh  prickly  ftalks  and  red  berries,  and 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan :  the  occidental 
(Smilax  PJeudo-China  Linn.)  has  rounder  fmooth 
ftalks  and  black  berries,  grows  wild  in  Jamaica 
and  Virginia,  and  bears  the  colds  of  our,  own 
climate. 

These  roots  have  fcarce  any  finell  or  par- 
ticular tafte :  when  frefh,  they  are  faid  to  be 
fomewhat  acrid,  but  as  brought  to  us  they  dif- 
cover,  even  when  long  chewed,  no  other  than 
a  flight  undluofity  in  the  mouth.  Boiled  in 
water,  they  impart  a  reddifh  colour,  and  a  kind 
of  vapid  foftnefs  :  the  decodion,  infpiffated, 
yields  an  un6i:uous,  farinaceous,  almoll  infipid 
mafs,  amounting  to  upwards  of  half  the  weight 
of  the  root.  They  give  a  gold  yellow  tindure 
to  redlified  fpirit,  but  make  no  fenfible  alteration 
in  its  tafte :  on  drawing  off"  the  fpijrit  from  the 
filtered  liquor,  there  remains  an  orange -co- 
loured extrad,  nearly  as  infipid  as  that  obtained 
by  water,  but  fcarcely  in  half  its  quantity. 

China  root  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
perfpiration  and  urine,  and  by  its  foft  unduous 
quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  humours.  It 
was  firft  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  year 
1535,  with  the  chara61:er  of  a  fpecific  againft 
venereal  diforders :  the  patient  was  kept  warm, 
a  weak  decodtion  of  china  root  ufed  for  common 
drink,  and  a  ftronger  deco6lion  taken  twice  a 
day  in  bed  to  promote  a  fweat.  Such  a  regi- 
men is  doubtlefs  a  good  auxiliary  to  mercurial 
alteratives : .  but  whatever  may  be  its  effects  in 
the  warmer  climates,  it  is  found  in  this  to  be, 
of  itfejf,  gready  infufficient.  At  prefent,  the 
china  root  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  having 
for  fome  time  given  place  to  farfaparilla,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  effi^dlual,     Profper  Al- 

pinus 
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pinus  informs  us,  that  this  root  is  in  great 
efteem  among  the  Egyptian  women  for  pro- 
curing fatnefs  and  plumpnefs. 

CICHOREUM, 

CICBOREUM  ftheftre  five  officinarum  C,  B. 
Cichorium  Intyhus  Linn.  Wild  cighory:  a 
plant  with  oblong,  dark  green,  fomewhat  hairy 
leaves,  deeply  jagged,  like  thofe  of  dandelion, 
but  larger  5  in  the  bofoms  of  which,  towards 
the  tops  of  the  branches,  the  flowers  come 
forth  in  fpikes,  coniifting,  each,  of  a  num« 
ber  of  blue  flat  flofculi,  fet  in  a  fcaly  cup, 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  covering  to  feveral 
Ihort  angular  feeds:  the  root  is  long  and 
flender,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
white  within.  It  is  biennial,  grov/s  in  hedges 
and  by  road  fides,    and  flowers  in  June  and 

July. 

Wild  cichory  abounds  v^/ith  a  milky  juice, 
of  a  penetrating  bitterifh  tafle,  and  of  no  re- 
markable fmell  or  particular  flavour :  the  roots 
are  bitterer  than  the  leaves  or  ftalks,  and  thefe 
much  more  fo  than  the  flowers.  By  culture  in 
gardens  it  lofes  its  green  colour,  and  in  great 
meafure  its  bitternefs,  and  in  this  ftate  is  a 
common  fallad  herb.  The  darker  coloured, 
and  the  more  deeply  jagged  the  leaves  are,  the 
bitterer  is  the  tafte  of  all  the  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  wild  cichory  are 
very  ufeful  aperients,  acting  mildly  and  with- 
out irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate  than  to  in- 
creafe  heat,  and  which  may  therefore  be  given 
with  fafety  in  he6tic  and  infiammiatory  cafes. 
Taken  freely,  they  keep  the  belly  open,  or  pro- 
cure a  gentle  diarrhoea  j  and  when  thus  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  for  fome  time,  they  have  often  proved 
falutary  in  beginning  obftrudions  of  the  vifcera, 
in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal  and 
other  chronical  diforders.  GeofFroy  relates,  that 
he  has  known  inveterate  and  ftubborn  intermit- 
tents  cured  by  the  daily  ule  of  wild  cichory 
leaves,  after  many  febrifuges  had  been  tried  in 
vain. 

The  virtues  of  the  cichory  refide  in  the  milky 
juice;  and  may  be  extraded  by  expreffion,  or 
by  infufing  or  boiling  the  herb  or  root  in  water 
or  in  fpiric.  The  plant  feems  to  lofe  nothing  of 
its  tafte  in  drying ;  or  the  juice  or  infufions  in 
being  gently  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an 
extra6b ;  though  the  plant  in  its  recent  ftate,  or 
the  liquors  uninfpiHated,  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
moft  efficacy.  The  watery  extra6t  is  fomewhat 
larger  in  quantity  than  the  fpirituous,  and  this 
laft  is  proportionably  ftrongeft  in  tafte. 

CICUTA 

CI  CUT  J  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edink  Cicuta 
major  C  B,  Conium  macidatum  Linn.  Hem- 
lock: a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large 
leaves,  of  a  black illi  green  colour  on  the  upper 
fide,  and  a  whitifh  green  underneath,  divided 
into  a  number  of  fmall  oblong  fomewhat  oval 
fegments,  which  ftand  in  pairs  on  middle  ribs : 
thefe  fegments  are  again  deeply  cut,  but  not 
qi|ite  divided,  on  both  fides  >  and  many  of 
thefe  ultimate  fedions  have  one  or  two  (lighter 
indentations.  The  ftalk  is  rounds  fmooth, 
hollow,  irregularly  variegated  with  fpots  and 
ftreaks  of  a  red  or  blackifh  purple  colour.  The 
flowers  are  white;  the  feeds  greenifh,  flat  on 
one  fide,  very  convex  and  marked  with  five 
furrows  on  the  other.      The   root   is  oblongs 

about 
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about  the  fize  of  a  middling  parfnep,  yellowifll 
without,  white  an  fungous  within.  The  plant 
is  annual  or  biennial ;  comnaon  about  the  fides 
of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moid  fhady 
grounds  -,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  have  a  rank  fmell : 
the  organs  of  tafte,  they  affe6t  but  little.  On 
expreffion,  they  give  out  their  fmell  to  the 
juice  i  which,  on  being  diredly  infpififated  with 
a  gentle  heat,  to  the  confifi:ence  of  an  extract, 
retains  great  part  of  the  fcent,  and  difcovers  an 
unpleafant  fubacrid  tafte  feemingly  of  the  fub- 
faline  kind.  If  the  juice  be  fuffered  to  fettle 
till  it  becomes  clear,  it  lofes  nearly  all  the 
fpecific  flavour  of  the  hemlock,  the  odorous 
principle  feeming  to  feparate  and  fubfide  along 
with  the  herbaceous  feculencies :  the  proper 
menftruum  of  this  matter  is  redtificd  fpirit  of 
wincj  which  completely  extrafts  the  fmell, 
both  of  the  leaves  in  fubftance  and  of  the  in- 
fpilTated  juice,  and  receives,  from  both,  a  green 
tin^lure.  The  faturated  tindure,  mixed  with 
water,  grows  turbid,  and  depofites  a  green 
refin. 

This  herb  is  recommended  externally,  in 
cataplafms,  fomentations,  and  plafi:ers,  as  a 
powerful  refolvent  and  difcutient.  Taken  in- 
ternally, in  no  great  quantity,  it  has  occafioned 
diforders  of  the  fenfes,  fleep,  convulfions,  and 
in  fome  infliances  death  -,  and  hence  it  is  ranked 
among  the  poifonous  plants :  Boerhaave  tells 
ns,  that  by  the  effluvia  of  the  herb  bruifed  and 
flrongly  fmelt  to,  he  became  vertiginous  (^<^ J. 
It  is  faid,  that  to  certain  brute  animals,  it  is 


('aj  Hijloria  plantar,  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  94.     Haller,  Stirpes 
hehuetkce,  p.  434. 

innocent 
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Innocent  (a);  and  that  its  ill  qualities  are  cor- 
reded  by  vinegar  or  other  vegetable  2LCids(i?J. 
Of  its  effedls  in  fmall  dofes,  infufficient  to  do 
harm,  in  which  it  has  been  by  fome  recom- 
mendedj  nothing  material  was  known,  till  the 
happy  experiments  of  Dr.  Stcerck,  lately  pub- 
JifhedfrJ,  gave  room  to  hope,  not  only  that 
the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  in  external  applications 
are  better  founded  than  practitioners  in  general 
feem  now  to  fuppofe,  but  likewife  that  it  is  a 
plant  of  very  great  importance  as  an  internal 
medicine. 

Dr.  Stcerck  relates,  that  bags  of  the  dry 
leaves,  quilted  together,  boiled  for  a  few  rhi- 
nutes  in  water,  (or  in  milk,  where  they  could 
not  otherwife  be  borne,  on  account  of  their 
fmeli  and  the  itching  they  produced)  then 
fqueezed  from  the .  fuperfiuous  liquid,  and  ap- 
plied warm,  checked  the  progrefs  of  very  bad 

fa)  Quippe  videre  licet,  pinguefcere  fepe  cicuta 

Barbigeras  pecudes,  homini  quae  eft  acre  venerium. 

Liicreiius, 

(h)  Cicuta,  praefens  illud  venenum,  ii  coquitur  in  aceto> 
line  noxa  comedi  poteft,  quod  probavi  aliquoties,  experi- 
menti  ergo,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  ubi  in  follis  extra  urbem 
frequens  crefcit,  Lindefiolpe,  de  ^enenis,  edit.  StenizeL p,  js^'^i, 
—  Cicutae  caules,  aceto  macerati,  impune  comeduntur,  & 
ipfe  edi.     Id.  p.  781. 

A  large  fpoonful  of  hemlock  juice  given  to  a  cat,  had  no 
fenfible  eiFeft  :  a  fecond  produced  a  vifiHe  embarras  on  the 
region  of  the  reins :  in  a  little  time  the  animal  ftaggered, 
but  did  not  fall :  on  fwallowing  a  third  fpoonful,  fhe  ran 
away,  and  was  prefently  out  of  fight.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  fhe  was  found,  ftretched  out,  motionlefs,  her 
paws  rigid.  Half  a  dram  of  theriaca,  diluted  with  two 
large  fpoonfuls  of  wine,  had  no  good  effedl.  A  large 
Spoonful  of  freih  lemon  juice  was  fcarce  fwallowed,  when 
the  animal  got  up  on  her  legs,  appeared  free  from  pain,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened — continues  in  perfeft  health.  Mr, 
Haram,  apothecary  at  Chart  res.    Rozier  Tableau,  torn.  i.  1773  . 

(c)  Libdlus  quo  demonjiratur  ckutMUi  l^c.  Vindohomey  1760. 

gangrenes. 
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gangrenes,  and  procured  a  reparation  of  the 
corrupted  parts :  that  the  fanne  application,  in 
a  perfon  of  fixty  who  had  been  gouty  for  feveral 
years,  immediately  abated  the  pains,  Ibftened 
and  di feu ffed  the  tophaceous  concretions,  and 
occafioned  the  next  fit  to  be  milder  and  of  fhorter 
continuance :  that  its  effedts  were  likewife  con- 
fiderable  in  osdematous  tumours,  fcirrhous  flru- 
ms,  indurations  of  the  glands  of  the  breaft, 
and  in  very  bad  cancers :  that  neverthelefs  fome 
received  from  it  no  benefit,  though  no  one  harm  i 
that  in  inflammations  or  hot  ferous  tumours,  it 
was  lefs  proper  than  in  the  above  cafes,  or  had 
place  only  after  evacuations  :  and  that  plaflers, 
containing  the  juice  of  the  hemlock,  often  re- 
folve  and  difcufs  what  refifls  all  other  applica- 
tions.    It  is  in  the  form  of  plailer  that  this  herb, 

'  among  us,  has  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of:  the 
recent  juice  is  mixed  with  a  folution  of  twice  its 
quantity  of  gum.  ammoniacum  made  in  vinegar 
offquills,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  a 
due  confifcence.  , 

For  internal  purpofes,  he  direds  the  juice, 
v/hile  freih,  without  fuffering  it  to  fettle,  to  be 
infpiifated  in  an  earthen  veiTel  over  a  very  gentle 
fire,  and  kept  continually  ftirring  to  prevent  its 
burning,  till  it  acquires  the  confiflence  of  a  thick 
^  extrad  ;  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  fo  much  of 
the  powdered  leaves,  as  will  reduce  it  into  a 
mafs  fit  for  being  formed  into  pills.  This  pre- 
paration, he  fay^,  was  given  to  a  little  dog,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  fcruple ;  taken  by  himfelf,  in 
dofes  of  one  and  two  grains,  every  morning  and 
evening,  for  feveral  days  -,  continued  by  perfons 
in  health,  for  a  year  or  two  3  increafed,  in  fome 

^  cafes,  to  a  dram  and  a  half  in  a  day  -,  without 
producing  any  ill  confequence,  or  affedling  any 
of  the  adions,  fecretions,  or  excretions  of  the 

body. 
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body.  It  neverthelefs  had  very  powerful  and 
falutary  effedts  in  fonne  reputed  incurable  dif- 
eafes  i  a6ling,  though  flowly  and  infenfibly,  a$ 
a  high  refolvent :  he  relates  hiftories  of  invete- 
rate fchirrufes,  cancers,  and  the  worft  kinds  of 
ulcers  and  fiftulas,  being  completely  cured  by 
it;  and  fays  it  refolves  alfo  recent  cataradls,  or 
at  leaft  reilrains  their  progrefs.  He  begins  al^ 
ways  with  fmall  dofes ;  giving  one  pill,  of  two 
grains,  firft  twice  a  day,  then  thrice  a  day,  and 
gradually  increafing  the  number  to  fix  or  more 
for  a  dole.  The  good  effeds  of  the  medicine 
were  fomeiimes  vifible  in  a  few  days ;  though 
the  cure  generally  required  feveral  months. 

The  trials  of  this  medicine,  made  among  us, 
have  not,  as  yet,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  been 
accompanied,  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  I  have 
been  informed  of  fome  cafes,  in  which  it  was 
apparently  of  great  benefit;  of  fome,  in  which 
it  did  no  fervice ;  and,  of  fome^  in  which  it 
affeded  the  fpeech  and  hearing.  It  has  been 
fufpeded  that  the  general  inefficacy  of  the  me- 
dicine in  this  country  was  owing  either  to  our 
hemlock  being  different  in  quality  from  the 
German,  or  to  the  extract  being  lefs  Ikilfully 
prepared ;  but  fome  of  the  extradt  has  been 
procured  from  Dr.  Stcerck  himfelf,  and  found 
to  fucceed  no  better  than  our  own  :  though  the 
medicine  has  feidom  been  accompanied  with 
very  happy  effeds,  it  had  adlivity  enough  to  be 
produdive  of  alarming  fymptoms. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  medical  obfer=> 
vations  and  inquiries  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of 
phyficians  in  London,  Dr.  Fothergiil  and  Dn 
Rutty  have  given  tvw  papers  on  this  medicine, 
drawn  from  extenfive  pradice  in  England  and 
Ireland;  from  which  we  have  grounds  to  per- 
fuade  ourfelves,  that  though  the  cicuta  is  far 
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from  anfwering  the  expe6tations  which  Dr. 
Stoerck  had  raifed,  it  may  neverthelels  be  an 
ufcful  acquifition,  and  may  alTift  in  curing  fome 
diforders,  and  alleviating  others,  in  which  the 
common  medicines  are  inadequate  auxiliaries. 
In  real  cancers,  whether  ulcerated  or  occult, 
there  is  no  inflance  of  its  effeding  a  complete 
cure  5  but  it  was  found  to  retard  the  progrefs 
of  the  deplorable  difeafe,  to  mitigate  the  pain 
for  a  time,  and  to  change  the  thin,  ichorous, 
fetid  difcharge  to  a  (late  more  approaching  that 
of  laudable  pus*  In  different  kinds  of  malignant 
ulcers,  it  in  like  manner  mended  the  difcharge, 
and  difpofed  the  ulcer  to  heal.  Some  fcrophu- 
lous  tumours  were  completely  refolved  by  it, 
and  the  cure  has  flood  for  feveral  feafons :  in 
other  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  patient  has  fre- 
quently fuffered  a  relapfe,  efpecially  in  the 
fpring.  Dr.  Fothergill  obferves,  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  medicine  depends  on  its  being  given 
in  as  large  a  dofe  as  the  patient  can  bear ;  for 
otherwife,  though  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  it  feldom  procures  any  benefit:  that  the 
hemlock  is  in  greatefl  perfedion  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  fade,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  inclines  to  yellow ;  and  that  in  making 
the  extrad,  the  lefs  heat  it  undergoes,  the 
better :  that  he  has  found  twenty  grains  of  one 
fort  of  extrad  equal  in  point  of  Gffica.cy  to  near 
forty  of  another:  that  the  dofe  is  to  be  in- 
creafed  by  degrees,  till  it  produces  certain 
effeds,  which  feldom.  fail  to  arife  from  a  full 
dofe,  and  which  for  the  mofl  part  are,  either 
a  giddinefs  affeding  the  head,  and  motions  of 
the  eyes,  as  if  fomething  pufhed  them  out- 
wards ;  or  a  flight  ficknefs  and  trembling  agi- 
tation of  the  body  5  or  a  laxative  flool  or  two  : 
that  here  we  muft  flop  till  none  of  thefe  effeds 

arc 
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are  felt/  and  in  three  or  four  days  advance  a 
few  grains  more :  that  a  greater  quantity  can 
commonly  be  borne  at  night  than  at  noon,  and 
at  noon  than  in  the  morning :  that  the  method 
he  commonly  follows  is,  to  order  two  drams 
of  the  extradl  to  be  made  into  thirty  pills,  of 
which  two  are  to  be  taken  in  a  morning,  two  at 
noon,  and  three  or  four  at  night,  and  one  pill 
added  to  each  dole,  according  as  the  patient 
"  can  bear  it :  that  the  extrad,  given  in  this 
manner,  is  apparently  anodyne  j  promotes  reft, 
and  eafes  pain ;  feldom  creates  thirft,  or  that 
kind  of  morning  head-ach  which  fucceeds  an 
opiate  ;  rarely  occafions  coftivenefs,  but  in 
moft  procures  a  laxative  flool  the  day  follow- 
ing :  that  in  fome  habits,  very  fmall  dofes 
offend  the  llbmach,  excite  fpafmodic  twitch- 
ings,  heat,  and  thirll;  and  that  in  fuch  cafes, 
its  ufe  is  immediately  forbid* 

*  In  a  paper  of  Dr.  Fothergill's  in  vol.  5th 
of  the  London  Med,  Ohjerv.  and  Inq,  the  efficacy 
of  extradl  of  hemlock  in  a  particular  painful 
affedion  of  the  face,  is  related.  This  difeafe  is 
a  fudden  violent  pain  attacking  fome  part  of 
the  face,  continuing  a  very  Ihort  time,  and 
returning  at  irregular  intervals,  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  which  is  not  diftindly  known.  The 
Doftor  was  led,  from  fome  circumftances,  to 
confider  it  as  owing  to  a  cancerous  acrimony. 
In  moll  of  the  cafes  he  met  with,  the  cicuta^ 
taken  in  fufficient  quantity,  and  long  enough 
perfifted  in,  removed  the  complaint. 

*  This  remedy  has  likewife  been  flrongly 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  the  chincough,  by 
Dr.  Butter,  in  a  treatife  on  that  difeafe.  He 
reprefents  it  as  no  lefs  efficacious  in  this  com- 
plaint,  then  bark  in  an  aguei  but  the  trials 
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made  by.  other  pra6litioners  do  not  feem    to 
have  confirmed  this  oj^inion. 

*  The  following  dire61ions  for  preparing  in 
the  mofl  perfedl  manner  the  extra6l  of  hemlock, 
are  given  by  Dr.  Withering  in  his  Botanical 
Arrangement  of  Britijh  Vegetables,  "  Let  feveral 
people  be  employed  to  gather  the  plant  -,  and 
as  fail  as  it  is  cut,  let  others  carry  it  in  hand- 
baflvets  to  the  prefs ;  but  it  muft  lie  light  and 
loofely  in  the  baf[<:ets.  Let  the  juice  be  imme- 
diately fqueezed  out;  and  as  fail  as  it  runs 
from  the  prefs,  it  mufl  be  put  over  the  fire, 
and  boiled  till  three  parts  out  of  four  of  the 
whole  liquor  is  walled.  Then  it  muft  be  put 
into  a  water  bath,  and  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  honey.  If  it  is  now  taken  and 
fpread  thin  upon  a  board  or  marble  flab,  and 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  the  air,  it  will  foon  be 
of  a  proper  confiftence  to  be  formed  into  pills. 
From  fiwt  to  ten  grains  of  this  extrad  is  a 
proper  dofe;  few  conftitutions  will  bear  more 
without  experiencing  difagreeable  effedlsf^J." 
In  the  fecond  edition  of  the  fame  valuable 
work.  Dr.  Withering,  however,  informs  us, 
that  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  preparation  of 
the  extra6l,  h?  has  for  fome  years  laid  afide  the 
ufe  of  it,  and  employed  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves.  Of  this,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  grains  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
It  fhouid  be  kept  in  glafs  bottles,  to  which  the 
light  has  no  accefs.  See  further,  vol.  I.  p.  280. 
edition  fecond. 
Succus  fpif-  Of  the  two  colleges,  that  of  London  direcls 
%T^L^^^^  the  exprefled  juice  to  be  fimply  infpifTated  by 
t^'Ed!^  '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  hnnt  bath  5  that  of  Edinburgh 
diredls  that  after  the  matter  by  infpiffation  is 
brought  to  the  confiftence  of  thin  honey,    it 

(^)  Vol.  i.  p.  163.  edition  firft. 
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iliould  be  fuflfered  to  cool,  and  then  be  brought 
to  a  due  pilular  confiftence  by  adding  the 
powder  of  the  leaves.  This  powder  ought  to 
form  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  mafs. 

The  root  of  hemlock  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be,  both  in  external  applications  and  when 
taken  internally,  of  more  adivity  than  the 
leaves.  Stoerck  relates,  that  on  being  cut,  it 
yields  a  bitter  acrid  milk,  of  which  a  drop  or 
two,  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  occa- 
fioned  a  rigidity,  pain,  and  fwelling  of  the  part, 
fb  as  to  prevent  fpeech  ;  and  that  he  was  freed 
from  this  complaint,  by  wafhing  and  rubbing 
the  tongue  with  citron  juice.  In  drying,  it 
feems  to  lofe  of  its  virulence:  he  fays  he  has 
taken  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder  without  in- 
jury :  there  are  inftances  of  twenty  and  thirty 
grains  being  given,  with  advantage,  in  fcir- 
rhufes  of  the  liver,  dzc.(a),  in  quartan  agues 
on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  even  in  acute  k^ 
vers  (b J,  Nor  does  the  frefh  root  appear  to 
be  at  all  times  of  equal  virulence :  I  have  fcen 
it  chewed  freely,  without  any  other  effedt  being 
perceived,  than  an  impieflion  of  fweetilhnefs 
refembling  that  of  parfley  roots  or  carrots :  there 
are  inftances  of  fome  drams,  and  even  ounces, 
having  been  taken,  without  producing  any  ill 
confequence(^r^.  So  variable  does  this  plant 
appear  to  be  in  its  qualities  ;  if  really  the  fubjedt 
of  the  feveral  hiftories  was  precifely  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant. 

(aj  Renealm,  Ohfer^at.  iii.  ^  iv.  EtmuUer,  Schrcsder 
dilucidat,  par.  i.  feSl.  ii.  /.  1 1 1. 

(b)  Bowie,  apud  Raiumf  hiji.  plant,  i.  45 1 . 
(c)  YeiiveYy  Phihfoph.tranfaSi.  Ahr.  Loivthorp . 'ii.  641. 
Henley,  ibid.     Jungius,  Eph.  nat.  curiof.  dec*  i.   annl  iv. 
ohf.    106.      Trew,    Commerc,  lit.   Norimberg.    ann.    1740. 
hbd.  47.  < 
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The  feeds  have  been  recommended  by  fome 
as  demulcent,  paregoric,  and  antaphrodifiac. 
Of  their  real  qualities,  little  more  is  known  with 
certainty,  than  that  they  are  innocent  to  fome 
kinds  of  birds :  Mr.  Ray  fays,  he  found  the 
J  crop  of  a  thrufh  full  of  hemlock  feeds,  even  at 
the  feafon  when  corn  was  plentiful. 

*  In  the  Medical  Commentaries  (ajy  it  is  affert- 

ed,  that  the  extra6b  prepared  from  the  feeds  of 

hemlock  has  been  obferved  to  be  much  more 

Extraa.  fe-    powerful  than  from  the  leaves.     And  in  the  laft 

^T'e7^^^    Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  an  extradt  of  this 

kind  is  direded  to  be  kept  as  an  officinal. 

CIMOLIA 
TWO  forts  of  argillaceous  earth  are  dire<5ted 
under  this  name  in  catalogues  of  the  materia 
medica:  Cimolia  alba  feu  Argilla  alha^  the 
pure  white  flrong  clay,  called,  from  the  ufe  to 
which  it  is  principally  applied.  Tobacco-pipe 
clay :  and  Cimolia  purpurascens,  a  compact 
bolar  earth,  commonly  of  a  greyifh  brown  co- 
lour, called,  from  its  ufe,  Fuller*s  earth. 

These  earths  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
medical  qualities  with  the  boles  formerly  treated 
of;  but  are  rarely  or  never  employed,  at  leafl 
under  their  own  names,  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  If  the  virtue  of  thefe  kinds  of  fub- 
itances  depends,  as  it  mod  probably  does,  on 
their  foft  vifcous  quality,  (for  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  other,  by  which  they  can 
aft  in  the  bodies  of  animals)  the  white  cimolia 
is  obvioufly  the  moft  effedlual  of  them  all, 

C  I  N  A  R  A. 
CINARA'y    Pharm.    Lond,     Cinara  hortenfts 
fharm,  Edinb.     Scolymus,     Cinara  hortenjis  foliis 

(a)  Vd.  i,  p.  326. 
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mon  aculeatis  C,  B.  Cynara  Scolymus  Linn. 
Artichoke  :  a  rough  plant,  with  large  greyifh 
leaves,  divided  almoft  to  the  rib  into  irregu- 
larly indented  fegnnents  :  among  thefe  arifes  a 
thick  flalk,  bearing  a  large  fcaly  head,  which, 
opening  at  top,  fends  out  a  number  of  purplifk 
blue  flofculi,  followed  by  whitifh  feeds  winged 
with  down.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our 
culinary  gardens. 

The  bottoms  of  the  heads,  and  the  flelhy 
part  of  the  fcales,  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  eafy 
digeftion  5  but  grofs,  flatulent,  and  of  little 
nourifhment.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  give 
out  their  bitternefs,  along  with  their  juice,  on 
being  bruifed  and  prefTed.  The  exprefled  juice 
is  given  in  dropfies,  and  in  fome  inftances  has 
proved  fuccefsful  after  the  medicines  more  com- 
monly made  uie  of  in  that  diforder  had  failed  : 
for  this  purpole,  the  juice,  not  depurated,  or 
freed  only  from  its  grofler  feculency  by  palling 
it  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  is  mixed  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  white  wine,  and  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls  or  more  of  the  mixture  taken  every 
morning  and  evening.  Its  operation  is  chiefly 
by  urine. 

CINNJBJRIS. 

CINNJBARIS  KIATIVA.  Minium  Gr^- 
corum.  Native  cinnabar  :  a  ponderous,  red, 
fulphureous  ore  of  mercury;  found  in  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  fineft  is  imported  from  the  Eafl  Indies : 
partly  in  pretty  large  irregular  mafles  -,  partly 
in  fmaller  roundifh  ones,  fmooth  without,  and 
ftriated  within ;  both  externally  and  internally 
o(  an  elegant  deep  red  colour,  which  is  greatly 
Z  4  improved 
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improved    by    grinding    the    mafs    into  fine 
powder. 

Cinnabar  confifts  of  quickfijver  and  comnnon 
brimflone ;  in  the  proportion  of  not  lefs  than 
fourfaj,  conamonly  fix  or  (evenCb)  parts  of 
the  mercury,  to  one  of  the  fulphur :  the  finer 
its  colour,  the  more  mercury  and  the  lefs  ful- 
phur it  is  found  to  hold.  The  native  cinnabar 
generally  contains  alfo  a  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
ter, from,  which  it  may  be  purified  by  fublima- 
tion.  If  this  earth  fhould  be  of  the  calcareous 
kind,  or  if  calcareous  earths,  iron  filings,  or 
other  fubftances  that  abforb  fulphur  more 
ilrongly  than  mercury  does,  be  added ;  more 
or  lefs  of  the  fulphur,  proportionably  to  the 
quantity  of  fuch  abforbent  addition,  will  be 
detained  at  the  bottom  of  the  fubliming  vefTel : 
on  this  principle,  the  coarfer  cinnabars  may  be 
freed  from  their  redundant  fulphur  as  well  as 
from  their  earthy  matter,  and  thus  rendered  of 
a  high  colour  :  or  the  whole  of  the  fulphur  may 
be  detained,  by  an  increafe  of  the  abforbent 
material,  and  the  pure  mercury  diftilled  off  in 
its  running  form  :  one  part  of  lime  or  iron 
filings  is  generally  fufficient  for  extricating  all 
the  mercury  from  four  parts  of  cinnabar.  The 
humid  menftrua,  that  difTolve  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  ingredients  of  cinnabar  by  them- 
felves,  have  little  efl?e6l  upon  the  compound ; 
the  mercury  being  protected  by  the  fulphur 
from  the  adtion  of  acids,  and  the  fulphur  by 
the  mercury  from  that  of  alkaline  liquors : 
alkalies  indeed,  even  in  the  dry  way  of  fubli- 

CaJ  Lemery,  Cours  de  chmie,  part.  i.  chap.  viii.  operaf,  2. 

f^J  Cramer,  Elem.  artis  docimajiicie,  torn.  i.  edit,  lu 
/.  287.     Malouin,  Chimie  medicmakt  part.  iv.  chap.  38. 
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mation,  do  not  fo  perfe6i:ly  detain  the  fulphur 
as  bodies  of  the  earthy  or  naetallic  kind. 

Native  cinnabar  has  by  many  been  preferreda 
as  a  medicine,  to  that  which  is  made  by  art, 
but  apparently  on  no  good  foundation.  The 
only  difference  between  them  confifts  in  this  i  « 
that  the  native  is  fubje6l  to  an  admixture  of 
heterogeneous  matters,  which  are  not  perhaps 
always  innocentf^J  i  and  that  the  proportions 
of  its  conftituent  ingredients  are  more  preca- 
rious than  in  the  fa6titious.  The  native  cinna- 
bar is  therefore  defervedly  reje^led  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges. 


CINNAMOMUM, 

CINNAMOMUM  Pharm,  Lond,  &  Edink 
Cinnamomum  fev^e  canella  zeilanica  C.  B.  CaJJia 
dnamomea  Hermann,  bort.  Lugd,  Bat,  Cinna-- 
MON  :  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  kind, 
(Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Linn,)  growing  in  the 
ifland  Ceylon ;  freed  from  the  outer  green  or 
greyilh  part,  and  cut  into  long  flices,  which 
curl  up,  in  drying,  into  quills  or  canes,  the 
form  in  which  it  is  brought  to  us ;  very  thin, 
light,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  or  pale  rufty  iron 
colour,  fomewhat  tough  in  breaking,  and  of  a 
fibrous  texture.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with 
another  bark,  greatly  refembling  it  in  appear- 
ance, but  much  weaker  in  virtue,  cafia  lignea : 
this  laft  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  clofe  fmooth 

faj  Accidit  nonnunquam  quod  .  .  .  naufeas  &  vomiti- 
ones  excitet,  necnon  etiam  anxietates  circa  praecordia  :  quod 
&  ipfe  bis  terve  obfervavi,  licet  cinnabaris  pluribus  lotioni- 
bus  purgata  fuiffet.     Geofroj,  mat.  med,  i.  246. 
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furface  which  it  exhibits  on  being  broken,  and 
by  its  remarkably  flimy  tafte. 

This  bark  is  one  of  the  moft  grateful  of  the 
aromatics  \  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  mo- 
derately pungent,  glowing,  but  not  fiery  tafte, 
accompanied  with  confiderable  fweetnefs,  and 
fome  degree  of  aftringency.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
fine  flavour  refides,  originally,  only  in  the  thin 
pelHcle,  which  lines  the  interiour  furface  of  the 
bark,  and  which  abounds  with  veficles  of  effen- 
tialoil;  thereflofthe  bark,  while  frefh,  being 
merely  fubaftringent,  and  receiving  the  flavour, 
which  we  find  it  to  have,  from  the  inner  pellicle 
in  dryingf ^J.  Accordingly  the  thinneft  pieces 
are  found  to  be  ftrongeflj  as  containing  the 
largefl  proportion  of  this  adive  part,  and  the 
leaft  of  the  inert  woody  matter. 

Cinnamon,  infufed  in  boiling  water  in  a  clofe 
vefTel,  gives  out  to  the  fluid  greateft  part  of  its 
virtue :  together  with  a  reddifh  brown  tindlure, 
deeper  or  paler,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
cinnamon  employed.  Re6tified  and  proof  fpirit 
extradl  its  virtues  more  perfecSlly  than  water, 
and  without  the  afTiftance  of  heat ;  three  ounces 
of  the  powdered  bark,  by  cold  maceration  for  a 
few  days,  give  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  a  quartf 
or  two  pints  and  a  half  J  of  proof  Ipirit. 

The  aromadc  principle  of  this  fpice  is  an 
efTential  oil ;  which,  in  diftillation  with  water, 
rifes  flowly  and  difficultly,  and  renders  the 
liquor  fomewhat  milky  :  the  water  continues  to 
run  milky,  and  gratefully  impregnated  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  cinnamon,  till  about  a  gallon 
has  been  drawn  off  from  a  pound :  when  large 

(a)  Asia  acad.  Ct^fare^e  mt.  curiof.  'vol.  i.  ann.  1727. 
Append,  p.  8. 
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quantities  of  the  Ipice  are  fiibmitted  to  the  ope- 
ration at  once,  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  commonly 
feparates  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ; 
in  colour  gold  yellow ;  of  a  delightful  fmell  like  Ol.  effent. 
that  of  the  cinnamon  itfelf ;  and  of  a  fiery  pun-  p?"^"^°j^' 
gency,  fo  as  not  to  be  fafely  tailed  or  applied  to  ^'j^J^  * 
the  Ikin  without  dilution  ;  for,  as  Boerhaave 
obferves,  it  burns  the  part  to  a  gangrenous 
efchar :  in  dofes  of  a  drop  or  two,  diluted  by 
the  means  of  fugar,  mucilages,  &c,  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  immediate  cordials  and  reftoratives, 
in  languors,  fingultufes,  and  all  debilities.  If 
the  milky  diftilled  water  be  long  kept,  great 
part  of  the  ponderous  oil,  fufpended  in  it,  fepa- 
rates and  fubfides :  fome,  with  a  view  to  the 
perfedion  of  the  water,  endeavour  to  prevenc 
this  feparation,  by  adding  a  fmall  proportion  of 
fugar,  which  contributes  to  keep  the  oil  dilTol- 
ved :  others,  with  a  view  only  to  the  obtaining 
of  the  oil,  endeavour  to  promote  the  feparation, 
by  fetting  the  liquor  in  a  very  cold  place,  and 
perhaps  by  other  means  not  commonly  known. 
It  is  faid,  that  from  fixteen  ounces  of  good  cin- 
namon, a  dram  and  a  half  or  two  drams  of  oil 
have  been  colle6led. 

The  watery  deco6lion,  remaining  after  the 
diftillation,  yields,  on  being  infpiflated,  a  mildly 
aitringent  mafs,  which  has  nothing  of  the  fweet- 
nefs,  any  more  than  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
cinnamon.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  extradt  is 
free  from  the  naufeous  relilh  which  moft  of  the 
other  fpices  difcover,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
when  divefted  by  the  fame  means  of  their 
proper  aromatic  matter. 

Redified  fpirit,  diftilled  from  cinnamon, 
brings  over  very  little  of  its  flavour.  An  exr 
trad,  made  by  this  menftruum,  retains  nearly 
^11  the  valuable  parts  of  the  fpice,  the  fweet 

aromatic 
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aromatic  matter  as  well  as  the  reftringent :  It 
has  a  durable  and  very  grateful  warmth  and 
pungency,  not  a  fiery  heat  like  the  fpirituous 
extr;i6ls  of  many  other  fpices ;  the  heat  and 
pungency  of  cinnamon  refiding  in  the  pure 
effencial  oil.  The  quantity  of  this  extrad  is  about 
one  fixth  of  that  of  the  cinnamon  employed. 

On  diftilling  proof  fpirit  from  this  fpice,  the 

purely  fpirituous  part,  which  comes  over  firft, 

proves  almoft  flavourlefs,  but  the  watery  pare 

which  follows  brings  with  it  the  elTential  oil; 

and  this  oil  being  diffolved  by  means  of  the 

fpirituous    portion,    the  liquor   proves   limpid. 

A  cordial  water  of  this  kind  is  commonly  pre- 

Spir.cmnam.  pared  in  the  fnops,  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  f  or 

f  P/p.Lond,   j^jj^g  parts t  of  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound   of 

fpirituos.        Cinnamon.     A  like  preparation  might  be  ob- 

j  Fb.  Ed.       tained   rather   more   advantageoufly,    and   free 

from  the  foreign  flavour  which  the   common 

proof  fpirits  are  accompanied  with,  by  adding 

to  the  fimple  water  a  fuitable  quantity  of  pure 

redified  fpirit. 

Some  other  produdls  of  the  cinnamon  tree 

are  ufed  medicinally  in  the  eaftern  countries, 

and  have  been  fometimes,  though  very  rarely, 

brought   into   Europe ;    to   wit,    an   aromatic 

Ol.  caphurae.  eflTential  oil  diftilled  from  the  roots,  and  a  fpecies 

^oflnd^nm    ^^  camphor  which  feparates  from  this  oil  on 

rediftilling  it:    an  oil  drawn  from  the  leaves, 

fimilar  in  flavour  to  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves 

Oleum  ma-    with  a  little  admixture  of  that  of  the  cinnamon 

labathri.        bark ;  and  a  whitifh  febaceous  matter,  faid  to 

momi.^  "^"    J'^fe"LTible  the  expreflfed  oil  of  nutmegs,  obtained 

either  by  expreffion  or  by  codion  in  water  from 

the  fruit  f^J. 

(a)  w/Ubertus   Seba,    Acta  acade?m^  ctefarece,  uhi  fuprai 
i).  II,  12. 
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CITREJ. 

CITREA  MALUS,  Malus  medica  C.  B, 
Citrus  medica  Linn,  Citron  :  a  fmall  evergreen 
tree,  refembling  the  lemon,  and  differing  from 
it  chiefly  in  the  fruit  ^  which  is  much  larger, 
lefs  juicy,  and  contains,  under  the  yellow  rind, 
a  thicker  fungous  white  bark.  It  is  a  native 
of  Afia,  and  cultivai^fd  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe. 

This  fruit  has  a  near  affinity  with  lemons  in 
its  medicinal  qualities  as  well  as  in  its  external 
form:  the  pi incipal  difference  lies,  in  the  juice 
of  the  citron  being  fomewhat  lefs  acid,  and  the 
yellow  rind  being  fomewhat  hotter  and  accom- 
panied with  a  confiderable  bitterillinefs.  The 
rind  gives  out  its  virtue,  equally  with  that  of 
lemon5,  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftruaj 
but  its  flavour  is  not  equally  retained  in  the 
fpirituous  extradl,  the  eflfential  oil  of  citron 
peel  being  very  light  and  volatile,  fo  as  in  great 
part  to  rife  in  difl:illation  along  with  the  highelt 
redified  fpirit.  Several  varieties  of  thefe  trees 
are  common  in  the  warmer  climates.  Oils 
obtained  from  the  frefli  peels  of  the  more  odo- 
riferous kinds,  by  rolling  the  fruit  on  a  plane 
ftuck  full  of  points,  are  brought  from  Italy,  and 
ufed  as  perfumes:  thefe  are  fomewhat  more Effentia  de 
grateful,  and  conflderably  lefs  pungent,  than^^^^'^^^^*'- 
fuch  as  are  drawn  by  diftillation  with  water,  ^^'^g^^^^^^ 
The  oil  prepared  in  either  of  thefe  ways  is  very  ph.  Purif. 
fubjed  to  lofe  of  its  fine  flavour,  and  become 
thick  and  refinous  in  keeping:  when  difl:illed 
with  redified  fpirit,  and  afterwards  feparated 
from  the  fpirit  by  dilution  with  a  large  portion 
of  water,  it  retains  much  longer  its  odour, 
fluidity,  and  limpid nefs, 

COC^ 
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COCCINELLA. 

COCCINELLA  Pharm.  Lond.  Cochinilla 
Phartn.Edinb.  Coccus  Ca^i  Linn.  Cochineal: 
little  wrinkled  grains,  of  an  irregular  figure^ 
convex  on  one  fide  and  flat  or  fomewhat  hol- 
lowed, on  the  other,  externally  of  a  dark  red 
colour  generally  fprinkled  with  a  whitiili  clam- 
my powder,  internally  of  a  deep  bright  red* 
This  fubflance,  brought  from  Mexico  and 
New  Spain,  fuppofed  formerly  the  feed  of  a 
plant,  appears  to  be  an  infe6i;  of  the  fcarabsus 
kind,  found  adhering  to  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  opuntia  or  American  prickly  pear  tree, 
and  carefully  preferved  and  cured  by  the  natives. 
The  male  infc6ls  have  wings,  and  are  about  the 
fize  of  a  flea :  the  females  have  no  wings,  and 
are  larger ;  when  full  of  young,  they  become 
torpid,  and  fwell  fo  as  on  firft  fight  to  refemble 
berries,  in  which  ftate  they  are  fwept  off  with  a 
pencil :  if  left  till  the  young  ones  creep  out,  the 
parent  dies,  and  its  body  becomes  an  empty 
huflc. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cochineal  is  as  a  colour- 
ing drug :  it  gives  a  fine  deep  durable  red  both 
to  re6i:ified  and  proof  fpirit,  and  a  deep  pur- 
plifh  crimfon  to  water :  neither  the  watery  or 
fpirituous  Lnfufions  fufFer  any  change  of  their 
colour  on  being  infpiffated  to  the  confifl:ence  of 
an  extradl.  Cochineal  has  been  fometimes  ufed 
alfo  in  a  diredly  medicinal  view,  and  fuppofed 
to  ad  as  a  mild  corroborant  and  diaphoretic. 
It  has  a  faint  mufly  kind  of  fmell,  and  a  very 
flight  bitterifh  roughifh  tafle^  both  which  are 
taken  up,  along  with  the  colouring  matter,  by 
watery  and  by  fpirituous  menflrua,  and,  though 

.    fcarcely 
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fcarcely  perceptible  In  the  dilute  tindlures  or 
infufions,  are  very.fenfible  in  the  infpifiated  ex- 
tracts, particularly  in  that  made  with  fpirit.  Car- 
theufer  obferves,  that  the  mucilaginous  bitterifh 
watery  extradl  amounts  to  three  fourths  of  the 
weight  of  the  cochineal ;  and  the  balfamic  bitter 
and  moderately  aftringent  fpirituous  extradl,  to 
nearly  as  much. 

COCHLEARU, 

SCURVYGRASS :  a  low  plant;  with  thick 
juicy  leaves,  fomewhat  hollowed  fo  as  to  re-= 
lemble  a  fpoon,  thofe  from  the  root  (landing  on 
long  pedicles,  thofe  on  the  ftalk  joined  clofe  to 
it  without  pedicles;  producing,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  fmall  white  tetrapetalous 
flowers,  followed  by  roundiih  feed-veffels.  It 
is  annual;  grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  about  the  fea  coafts  and  fait 
marfhes ;  and  flowers  in  May  or  fooner. 

1.  CocHLEARiA  HORTENSis  Pharm.  Lond. 
Cochlearia  Pharm,  Edinb.  Co chle aria  folio  Juhro- 
tundo  C,  B,  Cochlearia  officinalis  Linn,  Garden 
or  Dutch  fcurvygrafs :  with  the  radical  leaves 
unevenly  roundifh,  and  thofe  on  the  ftalks 
oblong.  It  is  commonly  cultivated,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fliops,  in  gardens ;  and  does  not 
appear,  like  many  other  maritime  plants,  to 
change  its  qualities  with  the  foil. 

2.  Cochlearia  marina  feu  hritannica% 
Cochlearia  folio  finuato  C.  B.  Cochlearia  anglica 
Linn,  Englifli  or  fea  fcurvygrafs :  with  all  the 
leaves  alike,  oblong,  pointed,  deeply  and  irre- 
gularly indented  or  finuated. 

The 
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The  freih  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  an 
ungrateful  kind  of  fmell,  and  a  penetrating 
acrid  tafte :  the  firfl  fort  is  confiderably  the 
ftrongeil,  and  hence  has  long  fuperfeded  the 
«fe  of  the  other.  The  flowers  and  feeds  alfo 
are  pungent,  hut  lefs  fo  than  the  leaves. 

Scurvygrafs  is  a  powerful  antifeptic,  attenu- 
antj  and  aperient:  it  manifeftly  pronnotes  the 
fenfible  excretions,  particularly  urine,  without 
heating  or  irritating  fo  much  as  might  be  ex- 
pedled  from  its  great  pungency.  It  is  one  of 
the  capital  antifcorbutic  herbs,  and  in  this  in- 
tention has  been  principally  made  ufe  of,  in 
conjundion,  generally,  with  mild  vegetable 
acids,  or  fubftances  of  lefs  acrimony,  as  orange 
juice,  forrel,  becabunga,  &c.  It  is  of  fervice 
alfo  in  paralytic  and  cachectic  indifpofitions  j  and 
in  the  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  of  long  con- 
tinuance, unaccompanied  with  a  fever,  called 
by  Sydenham  the  fcorbutic  rheumatifm.  I 
have  had  frequent  experience  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  compofition  which  he  prefcribes  in  this 
commonly  obftinate  diftemper,  and  which,  he 
fays,  if  the  pubHc  had  not  outweighed  private 
advantage,  he  fhould  have  concealed ,  to  wit, 
fixteen  parts  of  frefh  made  conferve  of  garden 
fcurvygrafs,  eight  of  conferve  of  wood  forrel, 
and  fix  of  the  compound  powder  of  arum  root, 
made  up  with  fyrup  of  orange  peel  into  an  eleftu- 
ary,  of  which  two  drams  are  to  be  taken  thrice 
a  day  for  a  month,  along  with  fome  ounces  of 
a  diftilled  water  impregnated  with  fcurvygrafs, 
mint,  nutmegs,  &€.  Among  different  aroma- 
tic materials  made  trial  of  for  covering  the  ill  fla- 
vour of  fcurvygrafs,  nutmegs  feemed  to  anfwer 
the  beft.  Inftead  of  the  compound  powder  of 
arum  in  the  above  compofition,  an  equal  quan- 
tity or  more  of  frefh  arum  root,  mixed  with  as 

much 
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much  powdered  gum-arabic,  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  fubftituted ;  and  probably  the  virtues 
of  the  medicine  depend  as  much  upon  this  root 
as  on  the  fc urvygrals. 

The  a6live  matter  of  this  plant  is  extra6led 
by  maceration  both  in  watery  and  in  ipirituous 
menflrua,  and  accompanies  the  juice  obtained 
by  exprelTion.  The  moft  confiderable  part  of 
it  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind ;  the  peculiar  pene- 
trating pungency  totally  exhaling,  in  the  ex- 
ficcation  of  the  herb,  and  in  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquors  5  and  only  a  flight  biting  bitterifh- 
nefs  remaining  in  the  dried  leaves,  in  the  inlpif- 
fated  juice,  and  in  the  fpirituous  as  well  as  in 
the  watery  extracts.  The  frefh  leaves,  beaten 
into  a  conferve  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine 
fugar,  may  be  kept  in  a  clofe  veflel,  without 
much  diminution  of  their  virtue,  for  years. 
The  juice  alfo,  purified  from  its  fecuiencies  by 
fettling  and  {training,  may  be  preferved  for 
a  confiderable  time,  though  by  no  means 
equally  with  the  conferve,  by  fetting  it  in  a 
cool  place,  and  covering  the  furface  with  a 
little  oil  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  air.  The 
orange  or  forrel  juice,  commonly  added  to  that 
of  the  fcurvygrafs,  feem  to  promote  the  depu- 
ration ;  for  if  the  juices,  feparately,  are  made 
moderately  fine,  they  foon  depofite,  on  being 
mixed  together,  a  frefh  feculence. 

The  principal  virtue  of  this  plant  refides  in 
an  efTential  oil ,  feparable,  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity, by  diftillation  with  water.  The  oil  is  fo 
ponderous,  as  to  fink  in  the  aqueous  fluids 
but  of  great  volatility,  fubtility,  and  penetration. 
One  drop,  dilTolved  in  fpirit,  or  received  on 
fugar,  communicates  to  a  quart  of  wine  or 
other  liquors  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  fcurvygrafs. 
It  rifes    in    diftillation  with  redified  fpirit  as 

Vol.  I.  A  a  well 
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well  as  with  water :  a  pint  of  reftified  fpiriCj, 
drawn  off,  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  from 
two  pounds  of  the  freih  herb  bruifed,  brings 
over  nearly  all  the  oil,  and  proves  exceeding 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  volatile  pun- 
gency of  the  fcurvygrafs.  Both  the  oil  and  the 
fpirit,  particularly  the  former,  require  the  bot- 
tles they  are  kept  in  to  be  very  carefully  fecu- 
red ;  the  fubtile  matter  of  the  plant,  when  thus 
difengaged  by  diflillation  frorti  the  grolTer  parts, 
being  extremely  difpofed  to  efcapc. 

COFFEA 

COFFEE :  a  pale  coloured  oval  feed,  fome= 
what  fmaller  than  a  common  bean,  convex  on 
.  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other  with  a  remarkable 
furrow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  jaf- 
mine  kind,  (jafminum  arahicum  cajlanea  folk:} 
flore  alho  odoratiffimOy  Commelin,  hort.  amft. 
Coffaa  arahica  Linn,)  growing  in  Arabia,  and 
thence  introduced  into  the  Weft  Indies:  the 
fruit  is  a  juicy  berry,  including  two  of  the  feeds^ 
joined  by  the  flat  fides,  and  covered  each  with 
a  thin  ,fhelL 

Coffee  feeds  have  a  farinaceous^  fomewhat 
undtuous,  bitterifh  tafte,  and  little  or  no  fmell : 
the  flavour,  for  which  they  are  valued,  is  pro- 
cured by  gentle  roafting  5  and  fome  of  our  own 
^  feeds  and  kernels  acquire,  by  that  procefs,  a 
flavour  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind*  The 
roafted  feeds,  ground  into  powder,  foori  lofe 
their  flavour  in  the  air,  impart  it  to  water  and 
fpirit  by  flight  codtion  or  digeftion,  and  give 
over  great  part  of  it  with  water  in  diftillation. 
An  extra6l  made  from  them  by  water  is,  not 
difagreeably,    bitterifli  •.    an  extrad  made   by 

redified 
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rectified   fpirit   is   ftronger,    and   not    a    lltde 
naufeous. 

The  dietetic  ufe  of  coffee  is  faid  to  ftrengthen 
the  flomach  and  promote  the  fecretions  -,  to  be 
ferviceable  in  phkgnaatic  corpulent  habits ;  to 
be  injurious  in  thin  habits  and  bilious  tempera- 
ments, in  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  dif- 
orders,  and  to  perfons  fubjed  to  hemorrhages. 

*  From  fome  experiments  related  by  Dr. 
Percival  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  EJfays  Medical  and 
Experimental,  it  appears  that  coffee  is  (lightly 
ailringent  and  antifepticj  that  it  reftrains  fer- 
mentation ;  and  has  a  powerful  fedative  action 
on  the  nervous  fyflem.  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  a 
letter  to  the  fame  author,  recommends  flrong 
coffee  as  the  beft  abator  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the 
periodic  afthma  with  which  he  is  acquainted* 
He  direds  for  this  purpofe  an  ounce  of  beft 
Mocha  coffee  to  be  made  into  a  fingle  difh,  to 
be  repeated  frefh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour^  and  drunk  without  milk  or  ^ 
fugar. 

GOLCHICUM. 

COLCHICUM:  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edink 
Colchicum  autumnale  Stcerck,  &  Linn.  Colchicum 
commune  C.  B.  Colchicum  anglicum  purpureum 
&  album  Ger,  ^  Park,  Meadow  saffron  :  a 
plant  with  a  flefhy  bulbous  root,  producing 
from  its  lower  part  a  fmaller  bulb :  from  this 
laft  arifes,  in  autumn,  along  a  furrow  in  the 
fide  of  the  old  root,  a  llender  hollow  tranfparent 
pedicle,  widening  at  top  into  a  flower  like  thofe 
of  the  crocufes,  divided  into  fix  fegm^ents,  of  a 
purplifh  or  whitilh  colour,  withering  in  two  or 
three  days:  from  the  fame  root,  next  fpring^ 
come  forth  three  or  four  upright  leaves,  like 
A  a  2  thofe 
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thofe  of  the  lily  -,  in  the  middle  of  which  appear^ 
on  fhort  pedicles,  commonly  three  triangular 
pods,  about  the  fize  of  fmall  walnuts,  divided 
into  three  cells  full  of  roundifh  dark-coloured 
feeds.  It  grows  wild  in  rich  moift  meadow 
grounds  in  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of 
England.  The  roots,  freed  from  the  outer 
blackilh  coat  and  the  fibres  at  bottom,  are 
while  frefh  of  a  white  colour,  and  full  of  a 
milky  juice ;  in  drying  they  become  wrinkled^ 
and  of  a  blackilli  or  dark  reddifh  brown. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  plants,  whofe  violent 
and  fingular  effe6ls  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Stcerck ;  in  hopes 
that  by  giving  it  in  very  fmall  dofes,  or  by  due 
preparation,  it  might  be  converted  into  a  medi- 
cine not  only  fafe,  but  capable  of  relieving  dif- 
orders  in  which  the  common  remedies  prove 
ineffeftual.  He  obferves,  that  on  cutting  the 
frefh  root  into  flices,  the  acrid  particles  emitted 
from  it  irritate  the  noflrils,  fauces,  and  bread, 
and  that  the  ends  of  the  fingers  with  which  it 
had  been  held  become  for  a  time  benumbed  % 
that  applied  for  two  minutes  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  it  rendered  the  part  rigid  and  almoft 
void  of  fenfation  for  fix  hours :  that  lefs  than  a 
grain,  wrapt  up  in  crumb  of  bread  and  taken 
internally,  produced  alarming  fymptoms,  a 
burning  heat  and  pain  in  the  ftomach  and 
'    ,  bowels,  ilrangury,   tenefmus,   thirft,   total  lofs 

of  appetite,  &c.  which  were  greatly  relieved 
by  an  acidulous  mixture  with  fyrup  of  poppies, 
and  which  on  the  fourth  day  went  entirely  off: 
that  an  infufion  of  three  grains  of  the  root  in 
four  ounces  of  wine,  flowly  fwallowed,  occa- 
lioned  a  tickling  in  the  larynx  and  Ihorc  dry 
cough,  fobn  after  a  heat  in  the  urinary  palTages 

and 
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and  a  copious  difcharge  of  pale  urine,  without 
fenfibly  afFeding  the  other  fundions  of  the 
body :  that  an  ounce  of  the  diced  juicy  root 
being  digeftcd  with  a  gende  heat  in  a  pound  of 
vinegar  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  bottle 
frequently  fhaken ;  the  root  became  almoft  in- 
lipid,  and  the  ftrained  vinegar  proved  acrid  in 
tafte,  irritated  and  conftringed  the  fauces,  and 
raifed  a  fhort  cough ;  that  this  vinegar,  mixed 
with  twice  its  quandty  of  honey,  and  gently  Oxymel  coU 
boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  honey  (fre-^^cum  Ph, 
quently  fVirring  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  ^^  ' 
fpoon)  proved  a  fufficientiy  grateful  oxymel, 
which  taken  in  dofes  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  that  is, 
a  dram,  promoted  a  copious  difcharge  of  urine, 
without  inconvenience.  After  thefe  experiments 
on  himfelf,  he  made  trial  of  this  oxymel,  in  the 
hofpital  at  Vienna,  in  defperate  hydropic  and 
other  ferous  diforders,  in  which  it  was  always 
found  to  ad  without  difturbance,  as  a  moil 
potent  diuretic,  after  the  common  medicines 
employed  in  that  intention  had  failed.  He 
begins  with  giving  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  any 
fuitable  vehicle,  and  gradually  increafes  the, 
dofe  to  an  ounce  and  fometimes  an  ounce  and  a 
half  in  a  day:  if  this  laft  quantity  fhould  prove 
inefFedual,  he  thinks  there  are  litde  hopes  of 
any  benefit  from  this  medicine.  *  The  Edin- 
burgh college  have  received  into  their  pharma- 
copoeia a  fyrup  of  colchicum,  made  with  the  Syr.  colchic* 
fame  infufion  of  the  root  in  vinegar  as  above  ^^'  ■^^^• 
defcribed,  in  which  are  diflblved  twenty-fix 
ounces  of  fine  fugar« 

coLocrNrms. 

COLOCTNTHIS  Ph.  Lond.  &  EdM.     Co~ 

j^OQuiNTiDA :  the  dried  medullary  or  pulpy  part 

A  a  3  of 
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of  a  fpecies  of  gourd  or  cucumber,  (Cucumis 
Cokey nthis  Linn.)  brought  from  Aleppo.  It  is 
very  light,  white,  of  a  fungous  texture,  com- 
pofed  as  it  were  of  membranous  leaves,  with  a 
number  of  roundilli  feeds  lodged  in  the  cavities. 

The  fungous  medulla,  freed  from  the  feeds^ 
(which  are  fomewhat  undluoiis  and  fweetifh, 
>  like  thofe  of  the  common  cucumber)  has  a  nau- 
feous,  acrid,  intenfely  bitter  tafte.  It  is  a  very 
ilrong  irritating  cathartic ;  commended  by  fome^ 
not  only  as  an  efficacious  purgative,  but  like- 
wife  as  an  alterative  in  obflinate  chronical  difor- 
ders ;  by  others  condemned,  as  a  dangerous  and 
deleterious  drug.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
when  given  by  itfelf,  in  fubfbancc,  in  fuch  dofes 
as  to  purge  effedlually,  as  eight  or  twelve  grains, 
it  operates  for  the  moft  part  with  great  vehe- 
inence  ;  difordering  the  conilitution,  occafion- 
ing  violent  gripes  and  fometimes  bloody  dif- 
charges.  Its  principal  ufe  is  as  a  ftimulus  to 
other  purgatives, 

Colocynth,  boiled  in  water,  renders  a  large 

quantity  of  the  liquor  ropy  and  flimy:  even  a 

tindlure  of  it  made  in  proof  fpirit  is  fo  glutinous, 

as  not  to  pafs  through  a  filter,  and  not  eafily 

through  a  common  ftrainer.     The  watery  de- 

co6lions  infpiffated,    yield  a  large  proportion, 

half  the  weight  of  the  colocynth  or  more,  of  a 

mucilaginous  extradl: ;    which  purges  ftrongly, 

but  with  much  lefs  irritation,  and  greater  fafety 

than  the  colocynth  itfelf,  and  appears  to  be  the 

beft  preparation   obtainable    from   this  draftic 

Bktraa.  CO-  drug.     The  college  of  London  direfls  a  tindure 

locynth.        o£  coloquintida  in  proof  fpirit,  in  which  fcam- 

TmT  niony  and  aloes  are  to  be  difTolved,  and  the 

whole  infpifTated  together.    This  form  is  greatly 

preferable 
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preferable  to  thofe  in  which  the  colocynth  in 
fubftance  is  joined  to  the  fame  materials. 

'^COLUMBO. 

CQLOMBA  radix  Ph.  LonL  ^  Edinh,  Ca-^ 
lumha  Redi  Exper,  nat,  A  root  brought  from 
Columbo,  a  town  in  iht  ifland  of  Ceylon,  to 
which  it  was  originally  tranfplanted  from  the 
continent  of  India.  It  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
gueze  Raijs  de  Mofambique,  We  are  as  yet  un-  . 
acquainted  with  the  vegetable  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 

Columbo  root  comes  to  us  in  circular  pieces, 
which  are  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  two  inches  to  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  fides  are  covered  with 
a  thick  wrinkled  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
externally,  but  of  a  light  yellow  within.  The 
furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  fe6l:ions  appear  very 
unequal,  higheft  at  the  edges,  with  a  concavity 
towards  the  center.     On  paring  off  this  rough  * 

furface,  the  root  is  feen  to  confifl:  of  three  la- 
mina, the  cortical,  ligneous,  and  medullary. 
This  lall  is  much  the  fofteft,  and  when  chewed 
feems  very  mucilaginous.  A  number  of  fmall 
fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and  appear 
on  the  furface.  The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts 
are  divided  by  a  circular  black  line.  All  the 
thicker  pieces  have  fmall  holes  drilled  through 
them,  for  the  convenience  of  drying. 

This  root  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  but  is  dif~ 
agreeably  bitter  and  pungent  to  the  tafle,  fome= 
what  refembling  mullard-feed  long  kept. 

From  a  number  of  pharmaceutical  experi- 
ments on  the  columbo  root,  it  appears  to  give 
out  its  virtues  more  completely  to  fpirituous, 
A  a  4  than 
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than  to  watery  menftriia.  The  watery  infufion 
is  more  perifhable  than  that  of  other  bitters. 
A  copious  precipitation  takes  place  in  it  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  in  two  days  it  becomes 
ropy  and  mully.  By  the  united  a6tion  of  water 
and  redified  fpirits,  an  extra6t  weighing  eight 
ounces  and  two  drams  was  obtained  from  twelve 
ounces  of  the  root.  This  extradt  is  found  to 
retain  the  entire  flavour  of  the  columbo,  and  to 
be  equal,  if  not  fuperiour,  in  virtue  to  the 
powder  of  the  root.  The  antifeptic  power  of 
an  infufion  of  columbo,  "upon  animal  flefh,  was 
found  to  be  lefs  than  that  of  Peruvian  bark ;  but 
its  efficacy  in  corre6ling  and  preventing  the 
putridity  of  the  bile,  appeared  to  be  fuperfour 
to  that  of  bark  or  camomile  flowers.  Co- 
lumbo confiderably  checks  the  progrefs  of  fer- 
mentation in  alimentary  mixtures  3  and  neutra- 
lizes a  large  proportion  of  acid.  It  has  little  or 
no  aflriagency. 

■  The  columbo  root  has  long  been  a  medicine 
in  repute  among  the  natives  of  the  countries 
which  produce  it,  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them, 
and  take  it,  fliced  or  fcraped,  in  Madeira  wine. 
Our  pra6bitioners  in  the  Eaft  Indies  adopted  the 
the  ufe  of  it  from  them ;  and  frequently  found 
it;  of  great  fervice  in  the  cholera  morbus^  fo 
common  and  fatal  in  thofe  hot  climates.  It 
was  obferved  to  flop  the  violent  vomiting  in 
this  complaint,  more  fpeedily  and  effedually 
than  any  other  remedy ;  an  effed  attributed  to 
its  property  of  correding  the  putrid  difpofition 
of  the  bile.  It  was,  however,  little  known  or 
regarded  in  this  country,  till  Dx,  Percival,  in 
his  EJfays  Medical  and  Experiment al.  Vol.  II. 
publiflied  obfervations  and  experiments  on  this 
root,  (from  which  the  fubftancc  of  tliis  article 

is 
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is  taken)  with  cafes  of  its  efficacy  in  various 
difeafes  depending  on  the  ftate  of  the  bile ;  as 
the  biHous  cohc,  bilious  fevers,  diarrhoeas, 
habitual  vomitings,  &c.  The  experience  of 
other  pradlitioners  has  confirmed  its  utility  in 
thefe  cafes.  The  dofe  of  the  powder  ufually 
employed  has  been  from  one  to  two  fcruples. 
A  tinfture  of  columbo,  in  the  proportion  of  Tina.  Co- 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  root  to  a  quart  of  ^°"^^^  ^^* 
proof  fpirit,  is  direded  by  the  London  college.     °^  ' 

CONESSL 

CONESSI  Med.  ef.  Edinb,  Codago-pala 
Hort.  malahar,  Ph,  Pari/,  Conessi  :  the  bark 
of  a  fmall  tree,  (Nerium  antidyjenterkum  Linn,) 
growing  in  the  ifland  Ceylon  and  Malabar  %  of 
a  dark  blackiih  colour  on  the  outfide,  covered 
more  or  lefs  with  a  white  mofs  or  fcurf:  the 
bark  of  the  fmall  young  branches,  which  has 
the  leaft  of  this  matter,  is  preferved.  It  has 
but  lately  been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is 
as  yet  little  known  in  the  fhops. 

This  bark,  to  the  tafte  gratefully  auflere  and 
bitter,  is  recommended  in  the  Hortus  Mala- 
baricus  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas  y  and  its  effi- 
cacy in  this  diforder  has  been  confirmed  in  the 
Edinburgh  medical  effays.  The  bark,  freed 
from  the  fcurf,  is  dire6ted  to  be  made  into  an 
eleduary  with  fyrup  of  oranges,  and  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  dram  or  more  four  times  a 
day :  it  fenfibly  lofes  of  its  roughnefs  and  its 
virtue  if  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  form 
either  of  powder  or  eledluary  ;  and  hence  frefh 
quantities  are  to  be  prepared  at  leaft  every  other 
day.  It  is  faid,  that  the  firft  day  of  taking  the 
medicine,  it  increafes  the  number  and  quantity 

of 
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of  the  ftools,  without  increafing  the  gripes  5  that 
on  the  lecond  day,  the  colour  of  the  ftools  is 
mended ;  and  that  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
if  it  fucceeds  at  all,  the  confidence  generally 
comes  near  to  a  natural  ftate:  that  in  recent 
diarrhoea,  from  irregularities,  it  feldom  fails  to 
cure,  if  a  vomit,  of  ipecacoanha,  is  given  im- 
mediately before  its  ufe :  that  the  fame  manage- 
ment  fucceeds  in  perfons  of  a  lax  habit,  to 
whom  diarrhoeas  are  familiar  in  moid  weather : 
but  that,  in  any  cafe,  if  a  fever  is  joined,  the 
conefTi  has  no  place  till  the  fever  is  removed. 
Mr.  Monro  informs  us,  in  the  Eflays  above- 
mentioned,  that  he  cured  a  dyfentery  of  three 
years  [landing,  which  had  refilled  a  great  variety 
of  other  medicines,  by  giving  this  bark  in  the 
form  above  prefcribed. 

CONSOLIDA 

CONSOLIBA  major  five  Symphytum  majus, 
Symphytum  conjolida  major  C.  B,  Symphytum 
officinale  Linn,  Comfry  :  a  rough  plant  -,  with 
large,  fomewhat  oval,  pointed  leaves  5  pro- 
ducing, on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  fpikes  of 
white  or  purplifh,  pendulous,  nearly  cylindrical 
flowers,  followed  each  by  four  fhining  black 
feeds:  the  root  is  thick  and  flefhy,  black  on  the 
outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial, 
grov/s  wild  in  moid  grounds,  and  flowers  in 
May  or  June. 

The  roots  of  comfry  abound  with  a  vifcid 
glutinous  juice,  of  no  particular  tade  or  flavour. 
The  dried  root,  boiled  in  water,  renders  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fluid  flimy  :  the  decoctions, 
infpifiated,  yield  a  drong  flavourlefs  mucilage, 
fimilar  to  that  obtained  from  althea,  but  fome- 
what 
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what  ftronger-bodled  or. more  tenacious,  and  in 
fonaewhat  larger  quantity,  amounting  to  about 
three  fourths  the  weight  of  the  comfry.  From 
this-analyfis  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  con- 
folida,  though  rarely  employed  in  pradlice,  is 
rather  fuperiour  to  the  akhea  in  the  feverai  in- 
tentions in  which  that  root  is  made  ufe  of  i  the 
mucilaginous  matter  being,  in  both  roots,  the 
only  medicinal  principle. 

CONrRATERVA 

CONTRATERVA  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edink 
Contrayerva:  the  root  of  a  fmall  plant  (dor - 
ftenia  Jphondylii  folioy  dentari^  radice^  Rliim.  gen. 
dorftenia  contrayerva  Linn,)    growing  in   Peru  -^ 

and  other  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies^ 
The  root  is  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick ;  full  of  knots  and  irregular 
tubercles  j  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  numerous 
long  tough  fibres,  moft  of  which  are  loaded 
with  fcaly  knobs  5  of  a  reddiili  brown  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  pale  within.  It  was  firfl: 
brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1581,  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena 
radix. 

This  root,  freed  from  the  fibres,  which  are 
much  weaker  than  the  tuberous  part,  has  a  light 
aromatic  fmell ;  and  a  roughiih,  bitteriih,  pe- 
netrating tafte,  which,  as  Fuller  obferves,  is 
not  eafily  concealed  by  a  large  admixture  of 
other  fubftances.  It  is  given,  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  antileptic,  in  low^  and  malignant  fevers, 
and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mildeft  and  fafeft 
of  the  fubftances  of  the  pungent  kind  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions;  not  being 
liable  to  produce,  though  taken  pretty  freely, 

any 
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any  confiderable  heat.     The  dofe,  in  fubftance, 

is  from  five  or  fix  grains  to  half  a  dram  and 

more;    in  deco6lion  or  infufion,    from  half  a 

Pulv.  con-     dram  to  two  drams.     A  compound  powder,  in 

^omv^'pi      which  five  parts  of  it  are  mixed  with  eighteen 

Lond.  of  abforbent  earths,  has  long  been  an  officinal 

preparation,    but  is  now  much  lefs  employed 

than  formerly. 

Contrayerva  root  gives  out  its  virtue,  by  the 
afTiftance  of  heat,  both  to  water  and  rediified 
fpirit ;  and  tinges  the  former  of  a  dark-browniih 
red,  the  latter  of  a  brighter  reddilh  colour  :  the 
watery  deco6lion  is  very  mucilaginous,  fo  as 
not  to  pafs  through  a  filter.  In  diftillation  or 
evaporation,  pure  fpirit  elevates  nothing,  and 
water  very  little  of  its  virtues ;  the  adtive  matter 
of  this  root  being  of  the  fixt  kind,  and  remain- 
ing nearly  entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in  the 
fpirituous  extradts.  The  extradb  made  by  rec- 
tified fpirit  taftes  flrongly  of  the  contrayerva, 
and  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  durable,  glowing, 
vibrating  kind  of  pungency,  like  that  of  pepper- 
mint, but  far  milder :  its  quantity  is  about 
three  drams  from  fixteen  of  the  root.  The 
quantity  of  watery  extrad  is  more  than  double 
to  that  of  the  fpirituous,  and  its  tafte  pro- 
portionably  weaker. 

COPAL, 

COPAL :  fuppofed  to  be  a  refinous  concrete, 
obtained  from  certain  large  trees  growing  in 
New  Spain ;  more  probably  a  mineral  bitumen, 
analogous  to  amber.  It  is  brought  to  us  in 
irregular  mafies  ;  fome  of  which  are  tranf- 
parent,  and  of  all  the  intermediate  fhades  of 
colour  from  a  very  light  yellow  to  a  gold  colour 
and  a  deep   browns    others  are  whitifh   and 

femitranfparent. 
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femitranfparent.  In  the  middle  of  fome  of  the 
mafles  is  found  a  cavity  containing  fome  drops 
of  a  clear  faline  liquor :  in  others,  infeds  and 
vegetable  matters  are  mdokd(a). 

These  concretes,  however  various  in  ap- 
pearance, are  in  quality  very  nearly  if  not 
entirely  alike.  They  have  a  more  agreeable 
fmell  than  frankincenfe,  to  which  fome  have 
refembled  them,  and  when  laid  on  a  red-hot 
iron,  they  do  not  melt  fo  thin,  or  burn  away  fo 
faft.  They  do  not  foften  in  the  mouth  on  being 
chewed,  like  anime,  with  which  they  have  been 
confounded  by  others.  From  thofe,  and  from 
all  the  other  known  refinous  bodies,  they  differ 
more  remarkably,  in  being  exceeding  difficultly 
difToluble  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  yielding 
.in  diftillation  an  oil  v/hich  like  the  mineral 
petrolea  is  alfo  indifToluble  in  fpirit^  in  being 
readily  dilTolved  by  the  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid,  and  effential  oils,  not  by  expreffed  oils, 
or  volatile  or  fixt  alkalies.  Though  pure  fpirit 
of  wine,  by  moderate  digeflion,  feems  to  have 
iitde  a6tion  on  copal ;  a  boiling  hear,  or  long 
agitation,  enables  it  to  take  up  a  confiderable 
portion :  the  undilTolved  part  is  tenacious  and 
white :  the  filtered  folution  is  of  a  gold  yellow 
colour,  in  tafte  at  firft  fweetifh,  afterwards 
agreeably  aromatic,  inclining  to  bitter.  It  is 
faid  that  fpirit  of  wine  faturated  with  camphor 
diffolves  the  copal  more  eafily  than  pure  fpirit. 
The  medicinal  eifedls  of  this  bitumen  are  not 
much  known,  as  it  has  never  been  much  in 
ufe :  it  is  recommended  as  a  warm  corroborant; 
and  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fimilar  to  amber. 

fa  J  Memoir es  de  Vacad*  roy.  des  fcicnc.  de  Berl'ni,  pour 

Fann,   1']^%. 
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CORALLINA. 

MUSCUS  MARKIMUS  five  corallina  o£i-^ 
cinarum  C,  B,  Coralline  :  a  marine  produc- 
tion, common  on  rocks,  Iheils,  &c.  refem,bling 
a  fmall  plant  without  leaves  ;  confiding  of  nu- 
merous flender  jointed  branches,  generally  of  a 
greyifh  or  whitifh  colour,  fometimes  greenifb, 
yeliowifh,  reddilh,  or  blackifh  ;  of  a  brittle 
fcony  fubilance,  friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and 
crackling  between  the  teeth.  It  has  been  com- 
monly fuppofed  a  vegetable  -,  but  late  obferva- 
tions  afford  grounds  to  believe,  that  it  is  of  an 
animal  origin  :  it  is  apparently  the  habitation^ 
and  probably  the  production,  of  marine  polypi. 

Pov/DERED  corralline  has  been  celebrated  in 
dofes  of  from  half  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  as  an 
anthelmintic  -,  probably  on  too  flight  foundation. 
As  ufually  met  with  in  the  fhops,  it  has  no 
fmell,  and  very  little  if  any  tafte.  It  is  almod 
wholly  diiTolved  by  aqua  fortis,  is  precipitated 
from  this  acid  by  the  admixture  of  the  vitriolic, 
and  by  calcination  in  a  ilrong  fire  becomes  a 
true  quicklim.ej  proofs  that  it  conflfts  chiefly 
of  an  abforbent  calcareous  earth,  and  that  it  is 
of  the  fame  general  nature  with  crabs-claws^^ 
oyfl:er-fliells,  and  other  teftaceous  marine  bodies. 

CORALLIUM. 

CORALLIUM  ruhrum  Pbarm.  JLond,  Red 
CORAL  :  a  hard,  brittle,  branched  fubfliance,  re- 
fembling  the  flalk  of  a  plant  -,  ufually  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill ;  full  of  knots  5  fome- 
times fl:raight,  and  fometimes  varioufly  bent ; 
both  externally  and  internally  of  a  deep  bright 
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red  colour.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks  and 
other  bodies  in  the  fea,  particularly  in  the  Me- 
diterranean 5  covered  with  a  foft  fungous  bark^ 
in  which  is  a  great  number  of  cells  curioufly 
divided,  containing  a  milky  juice,  with  aper- 
tures on  the  furface :  this  cortical  part  is  feparated 
while  frefh  and  foft.  It  has  been  generally 
referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  is  more 
probably,  like  the  preceding,  the  work  and  the 
neft  of  little  animals. 

Red  caRAL  appears  to  have  for  its  bafis  the 
fame  calcareous  animal  earth  as  the  corallines 
and  the  fhells  of  fea  fifhes:  like  them,  it  is 
changed  by  calcination  into  quicklime,  diflblves 
in  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  this  lafl  frongi  its  foludons  made  in  the 
others.  It  is  ufed  alfo,  like  thofe  produdions, 
as  an  abforbent  of  acid  humours  in  the  firil 
paiTagesi  and  like  them,  when  fadated  with 
fuch  acids  as  are  generated  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  it  forms  therewith  a  reftringent  faline 
compound.  That  it  has  any  virtues  diilindl: 
from  thofe  of  the  other  calcareous  abforbents, 
or  that  it  is  fuperiour  in  abforbent  power  to  the 
cheaper  teftaceous  bodies,  there  are  no  grounds 
to  fufpe6l. 

The  levigated  coral  is  fometimes  counterfeited  CoralHum 
in  the  fhops  with  the  common  teftacea  colour- Ff^P^^"^^ 
ed  with  dragons  blood  or  red  bole.  Thefe 
abufes  may  be  difcovered,  by  fhaking  the  pow- 
der with  water  and  fuffering  it  to  fettle,  when 
the  white  and  the  coloured  matter  will  feparate 
from  one  another  and  appear  in  great  part 
diftin6t:  dragons  blood  may  be  known  likewife 
by  its  giying  a  red  tindure  to  fpirit  of  wine ; 
and  bole,  by  its  retaining  its  rednefs  in  the  fire, 
whilll  coral  burns  white.     ' 

COR  I- 
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CORIANDRUM: 

CORIANDRUM  Pharm,  Lond.  £5?  Edink 
Coriandrum  majus  C,  B,  Coriandrum  Jativum 
Linn,  Coriander  :  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  finely  divided  leaves ;  producing  pale  yeU 
lowiHi  or  brownilli,  ftriated,  henaifpherical  feeds, 
which  are  joined,  by  the  flat  fides,  two  together. 
It  is  annual,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  cultivated  in 
fome  parts  of  England. 

The  leaves  of  coriander  have  a  ftrong  fmell, 
fbmewhat  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  a  little 
difagreeable.  The  feeds  alfo  have,  when  frefh, 
a  very  unpleafant  flavour,  which  by  drying  is 
altered  and  becomes  tolerably  grateful :  their 
tafte,  in  this  dry  flate,  is  moderately  warm  and 
(lightly  pungent. 

The  dried  feeds  are  fometimes  employed  as 
a  flomachic  and  carminative,  though  lefs  fre- 
quently than  the  other  warm  feeds.  They  give 
out  their  virtue  totally  to  redified  fpirit,  but 
only  partially  to  water :  the  fpirituous  tindbure 
is  of  a  pale  bright  yellow  colour,  the  watery  in- 
fulion  of  a  deeper  brownifh.  In  diftillation  with 
water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh 
elTential  oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly  and  pretty 
agreeably  of  the  coriander.  Pure  Ipirit  likewile 
carries  off,  in  evaporation  or  diftillation,  great 
part  of  their  flavour;  the  fpirituous  extradt  prov- 
ing, in  tafte  as  well  as  in  fmell,  confiderably 
weaker  than  the  tindlure  uninfpiffated. 

CORNU   CERVL 

CORNU  CERVI  Pharm.  Lond.  Harts- 
horn :  large  branched  horns  of  the  hart  or  male 

red 
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red  deer.     The  horns  ufually  met  with  in  the 
ihops  are  thole  of  the  common  or  fallow  deer. 

Hartshorn,  rafped  or  fhaved,  gives  out  to 
water,  by  boiling,  a  foft  gelatinous  matter,  of 
fcarcely  any  particular  flavour,  amounting,  when 
infpiffated,  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of. 
the  horn*  The  decodion  and  jelly  are  fome-* 
times  dire6led  in  diarrhoeas  and  other  diforders, 
partly  as  affording  a  mild  nutriment,  and  part- 
ly for  obtunding  and  incralTating  acrimonious 
thin  humours.  An  elegant  hartfhorn  jelly  is 
prepared,  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  the  fhav- 
ings  in  three  quarts  of  water  till  two  parts  are 
wafted,  and  adding  to  the  ftrained  liquor  an 
ounce  of  Seville  orange  or  of  lemon  juice,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar ;  and  boiling  down  the 
mixture  to  a  due  confiftence.  Compofitions  of 
this  kind  are  very  grateful  to  many  in  acute 
difeafes. 

On  diftilling  the  horn  with  a  red  heat,  it 
gives  over  a  volatile  fait  and  fpirit,  together 
with  a  fetid  empyreumatic  oil.  The  fame  pro- 
du61:s  are  obtainable,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
from  all  animal  fubftances,  though  thofe  pre- 
pared from  hartfhorn  have  been  in  moft  general 
life  :  ieefal  alkalinus  volatilis. 

The  horns,  fo  far  freed  from  their  gelatinous 
matter  as  to  be  pulvcrable,  either  by  boiling  Cornu  cervt 
them  in  water  or  by  expofing  them  to  its  fteam,  philofophice 
have  been  ufed  by  fome  in  the  fame  intentions  P^^P^^^  ^ 
as  the   abforbent  earths:    by  calcination  in  a 
ftrong  fire,  with  the  free  adraiffion  of  air,  their 
earthy  part  may  be  obtained  in  a  much  purer  Comu  cervl 
ftate,  in  quantity  about  one  half  of  the  weight  ^^"^  ^^' 
of  the  original  horn.     The  calcination  may  be 
performed  in  a  potter's  furnace  ^  or  by  ftrati- 
\  You  L  B  b  fyijig 
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fying  the  horns  with  charcoal  in  any  connmofi 
furnace  or  ftove,  and  fetting  the  whole  on  fire 
together :  the  horns,  after  the  burning,  retain 
their  figure,  and  a  confiderable  degree  of  hard- 
nefs,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  feparable  from  the  allies 
into  which  the  vegetable  coal  is  reduced.  The 
horns  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  the  vola- 
tile fait  are  as  proper  for  this  ufe  as  frefti  ones. 

The  pure  earth  of  hartihorn  differs  from  that 
of  coral  and  the  teftacea,  in  not  being  con- 
vertible into  quicklime  ^  and  agrees  with  them^ 
in  being  dilToluble  by  the  vegetable,  nitrous, 
and  marine  acids,  and  in  being  precipitated 
from  thefe  acids  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic. 
The  earth  of  the  horns,  and  of  the  bones  alio, 
'  of  other  animals,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame 

nature  with  that  of  hartihorn.  How  far  this 
fpecies  of  earth  differs  from  the  others  in  its 
medicinal  effe6ts,  is  little  known.  It  is  cufto- 
mary,  in  acute  difeafes  accompanied  with  a 
loofenefs,  to  impregnate  the  common  drink 
with  the  calcined  hartihorn  levigated  into  an 
impalpable  powder,  on  a  fuppofition  of  its  adt- 
ing  as  a  mild  reftringent  :  folutions  of  it  in 
vegetable  acids  are  apparently  reftringent,  as 
they  difcover  a  degree  of  aufterity  to  the  tafte ; 
but  the  pure  earth  is  infipid,  fo  that  probably 
it  tends  to  reftrain  fluxes  only  in  confequence  of 
its  uniting  with  acid  humours  in  the  firft  paffa- 
ges.  Hoffman  reports,  that  this  earth,  when 
combined  with  acids,  is  more  difpofed,  than  the 
other  abforbents,  to  promote  perfpiration. 


COST  US. 

COST  US  dulcis  officinarum  C.  B.     Cojius  ara- 
hkus  Linn,    Costus  :  a  root^  brought  from  the 
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Eaft  Indies,  about --the  fize  of  the  finger,  of  a 
pale  greyifh  or  whitilh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellow  within.  An  Arabian,  a  bitter ^  and 
^Jweel  coflus  were  formerly  diftinguiihed  in  the 
ihops  :  whether  they  were,  as  fome  fufpecl,  the 
roots  of  different  plants,  or,  as  others,  of  one 
and  the  fame  plant  in  different  flates,  does  not 
fully  appear.  At  prefent,  only  one  fort  is  met 
with,  and  this  but  rarely. 

This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a 
flomachic,  uterine,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic^ 
The  editor' of  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacopoeia 
obferves,  that  it  impregnates  the  urine,  like 
the  turpentines,  with  a  violet  fmelL  The  fmell 
of  the  root  itfelf  approaches  to  that  of  violets 
or  Florence  orris:  its  tafte  is  warm  and  bit- 
terifh.  Both  the  fmell  and  tafte  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  brittle  cortical  part,  the  internal 
tough  woody  matter  having  very  little  of  either* 

Decodions  of  coftus  in  water  are  of  a  brown- 
ifh  colour,  a  bitter  tafte,  and  lefs  grateful  fmell 
than  the  root  in  fubftance :  in  evaporation  they 
diffufe  a  very  difagreeable  fcent :  the  infpiflated 
extra6t  is  moderately  bitter,  of  fcarcely  any 
particular  flavour,  in  quantity  amounting  to  no 
lefs  than  two  thirds  the  weight  of  the  root ;  ia 
keeping,  it  foon  grows  mouldy,  and  dufty  on 
the  furface.  The  fpirituous  tindure  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  a  bitter  aromatic  tafte^ 
and  a  more  agreeable  fmell  than  the  watery 
decodion ;  infpiflated,  it  yields  a  very  warm 
pungent,  bitter  extradt,  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  ' 
iefs  grateful  than  that  of  the  coftus  itfelf,  in 
quantity  not  exceeding  one  ninth  the  weight  of 
the  root. 
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CRETJ. 

CRETJ  Ph.  Lond,  ^  Edinb.  Chalk:  a 
pure  white  mineral  calcareous  earth,  met  with 
in  moft  parts  of  the  world,  of  various  degrees  of 
hardnefs.  The  fofter  maffes,  included  in  fea 
fhells  (which  are  commonly  in  chalk  pits)  called 
from  their  figure  chalk  eggs,  are  by  many  pre- 
ferred to  the  others  for  medicinal  ufe. 

There  are  innumerable  concretes  in  the  mine- 
ral kingdom,  of  the  fame  general  nature  with 
chalk  5  or  which  confift  chiefly,  or  wholly,  of 
the  fame  earth,  formed  into  mafles,  which  differ 
from  one  another  little  otherwife  than  in  their 
external  appearance,  compadtnefs,  or  texture. 
Such  are  the  limeftones-,  the  marbles-,  fome  of 
the  marks ;  the  fine  earth  called  agaricus  mine* 
ralisy  medulla  Jaxi,  or  lacluna:  the  tranfparent 
cryllalline  concretes  called  /pars ;  moft  of  the 
j)etrefa5lions ;  and  moft  of  the  ftalaEiit£^  or  the 
earthy  matter,  which,  in  its  concretions  from 
waters,  incruftates  the  fides  of  caverns,  or  hangs 
in  icicles  from  the  tops.  Many  of  thefe  bodies 
were  formerly  introduced  into  medicine,  from 
an  erroneous  fuppofition  of  their  pofleffing  dif- 
tind:  qualities :  chalk,  one  of  the  pureft  of  them, 
is  the  only  one  now  retained  in  pra6lice ;  nor 
would  the  art  fuffer  any  detriment,  if  a  like 
redudion  was  made  in  the  analogous  bodies 
furnifhed  by  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  diftinguilhing  characters  of  this  earth, 
in  all  its  forms,  are,  its  not  diflfolving  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  though  readily  difiTolving  in  all 
the  others  3  its  being  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic 
acid  from  its  folutions  in  the  others,  and  being 
thus  changed  into  a  felenites ;  its  being  con- 
i^ertible^  by  calcination  with  a  ftrong  fire,  into 

quicklime  5 
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quicklime;  and  its  melting  eafily,  with  certain 
vitrefadlive  fluxes,  as  borax,  into  a  tranlparent 
glafs.  In  this  laft  property  it  differs  from  the 
calcareous  animal  earths ;  which  appear  to  be 
unvitrefcible,  communicating,  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  vitreous  matters,  an  opake  milkinefs. 

Pure  chalk  is  a   very   ufeful   abforbent   m 
cardialgic  and  other  complaints  from  acidities 
in  the  firft  paffages.      For  this  purpofe  it  is 
formed,  in  the  fhops,  into  troches,  with  fugar 
and  a  little  nutmeg,    and   generally   with   the 
addition  of  fbrne  of  the  other  abforbent  earths, 
which  add  nothing  to  its  virtue;  and  into  juleps, 
by  mixing  the  chalk,  levigated  into  a  fubtile 
powder,  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half 
an  ounce  to  a  pint ;  with  the  addition  of  three  Miftura  ere- 
drams  of  fugar,  and  one  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  ^^^^^  ^^* 
to  give  fome  confiftence  to  the  liquor,  fo  as  to 
enable  it  to  keep  the  powder  fufpended.     *  The  ^"^^-  ^^^' 
Edinburgh  college  have  now  dire6led  a  powder,  ^^f"^ 
confiding  of  four  ounces   of  prepared   chalk, 
with  a  dram  and  a  half  of  nutmeg  and  a  dram 
of  cinnamon,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  cardi- 
algic troches.     The  compound  aftringent  pow-  Pulv.  e  Creta 
ders  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  which  for-  ^omp.  fine  & 
merly  had  their  name  from  bole,  are  now  im-  p^^  i^^^ 
proved  by  the  fubilitutioh  of  chalk  to  that  fub- 
flance,  and  have  in  conf^quence  changed  their 
name.     In  thefe,  the  chalk  conftitutes  fome- 
what  lefs  than  half  the  weight. 

When  chalk  is  combined  with  fuch  acids,  as 
may  be  deemed  mod  analogous  to  thofe  which 
are  preternaturally  generated  in  the  human  fto- 
mach,  as  four  milk  and  four  vegetable  liquors  ; 
the  compounds  prove  fomewhat  more  aufter^ 
than  thofe  refuking  from  the  coalition  of  the 
fame  acids  with  the  animal  abforbents :  hence 
B  b  3  chalky 
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chalk,  given  in  cafes  of  acidities,  is  generally 
obferved  to  bind  the  belly  more ;  and  thus  to 
prove  more  injurious  in  coftive  habits,  and  more 
beneficial  in  fluxes  :  two  drams  given  in  a  dofe, 
and  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  have  often 
effected  a  fpeedy  cure  both  in  fimple  diarrhoeas 
and  in  dyfenteries.  But  that  it  has  any  aftrin- 
gent  power,  as  many  have  fuppofed,  indepen- 
dently of  its  combination  with  acids,  or  in  dif- 
orders  where  there  are  no  acid  juices  in  the  firft 
paffages  to  diffolve  it,  is  not  fo  clear :  the  fenfe 
of  aftringency,  which  the  chalk  in  fubftance 
produces  in  the  mouth,  appears  to  proceed, 
like  that  of  the  bolar  earths,  only  from  its 
adhering  to  the  part  and  imbibing  its  moifture, 

CROCUS. 

CROCUS  Ph,  Lond.  &  Edink  Crocus  fati- 
vus  C.  B,  &  Linn.  Crocus  autumnalis  Jativus 
Mori/on.  hift.  Saffron  :  a  bulbous-rooted  plant, 
with  narrow  grafs-like  leaves  which  have  a 
white  line  running  along  the  middle  :  the  ftalk 
is  fhort  and  undivided,  and  bears  on  the  top  a 
purplifh  blue  flower,  deeply  cut  into  fix  feg- 
ments  i  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  arifes, 
among  the  fl:amina,  a  whitilh  piflil,  divided  at 
the  top  into  three  fligmata  or  flefliy  filaments,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  flender  and  pale  coloured, 
the  upper  broader,  of  a  deep  orange  red,  and 
very  finely  indented  about  the  fides :  the  fila- 
ments, carefully  picked,  moderately  dried  in 
kilns,  and  prefTed  together  into  cakes,  are  the 
faffron  of  the  fhops.  The  plant  is  perennial, 
and  flowers  in  autumn:  the  common  fi3ring 
crocufes  of  our  gardens  are  reckoned  by  Lin- 
n^us  to  be  no  other  than  varieties  of  it. 

Saffron 
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Saffron  is  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the 
world:  that  produced  in  our  own  country  is 
greatly  fuperiour  to  the  forts  brought  from 
abroad,  and  naay  be  diftinguilhed  from  them 
by  its  blades  being  broader.  It  Ihould  be  chd- 
fen  frelh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moill,  tough  and  firm 
in  tearing,  of  a  high  fiery  colour,  ftaining  the 
hands  on  rubbing  it,  and  of  the  fame  colour 
within  as  on  the  outfide. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  aro- 
matic; of  a  ftrong,  penetrating,  diffufive  fmell, 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  ano- 
dyne power,  depending  on  its  fubtile  odorous 
principle ;  to  be  more  cordial  and  more  exhi- 
larating than  almofl  any  of  the  other  aromatics, 
fo  as,  when  taken  too  freely,  to  occafion  even 
immoderate  mirth  (aj ;  to  be  particulaHy 
ferviceable  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  in  fe- 
male obftru6lions,  and  hyfteric  depreffions.  It 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  high  colour.  The  dofe 
is  commonly  from  two  or  three  grains  to  ten 
or  twelve:  Geoffroy  fays  it  may  be  extended 
with  fafety  to  a  fcruple  and  more. 

Saffron  gives  out  the  whole  of  its  virtue  and 
colour  to  redified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  water:  about  three  parts  in  four 
of  the  faffron  are  taken  up  by  each  of  thefe 
menftrua;  and  the  matter  which  remains  un- 
diffolved  is  inodorous,  infipid,  and  of  a  pale 
clay  colour.  Tindures  drawn  with  vinegar,  or 
other  liquors  fenfibly  acid,  foon  lofe  of  their 
rich  colour  in  keeping :  the  colour  of  the  vinous 

(a J  Hertodt,  Crocologia,  ^.32.  Boerhaave,  Elements, 
€J?emce,  frocejf.  65, 
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tinflures  alfo  fades  a  little,  and  a  part  of  the 
dilTolved  faffron  is  apt  to  be  in  time  thrown  off: 
thofe  made  in  proof  fpirit,  and  in  redified  fpi- 
rit,  particularly  the  latter,  may  be  kept  in  per- 
fedlion  for  years. 
Tina;,  croci        The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  has  a  tine- 
Th,  Ed,         XMxt  of  this  kind,  in  which  one  ounce  of  faffron 
is  macerated  in  fifteen   ounces  by   weight   of 
Syrup,  croci  proof  fpirit.     That   of  London   had  a  vinous 
H.  lond.      tin6lure  which  was  ufed  in  making  the  fyrup  of 
faffron :    but  that  is  now   expunged,    and   the 
fyrup  dire6ted  to  be  made  by  adding  fugar  to 
an  infufion  of  an  ounce  of  faffron  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water. 

In  diftillation,  it  impregnates  water  ftrongly 
with  its  flavour :  if  the  quantity  of  faffron  is 
large,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fragrant  and  very 
pungent  effential  oil  may  be  collected,  amount- 
ing, as  is  faid  by  Vogel,  to  about  a  dram  and 
a  half  from  fixteen  ounces.  The  remaining  de- 
codion,  infpiffated,  yields  an  extraft  of  a  high 
colour,  in  tafle  unpleafantly  bitterifh,  without 
any  thing  of  the  diftinguifliing  fmell  or  flavour 
of  the  faffron, 

Redlified  fpirit  elevates  alfo  a  confiderable  fliarc 
of  its  flavour,  but  leaves  much  the  greatefl  part 
concentrated  in  the  extra6l.  ^This  extrad,  in- 
fpiffated only  to  the  confidence  of  oil,  is  recom^ 
mended  by  Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  higheft 
cordials  and  exhilarants  :  the  dofe  is  a  few 
drops,  which  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  rich 
wine.  It  diffolves  in  wine  and  in  water,  as  well 
as  in  fpirit,  and  mingles  alfo  with  oils  both 
expreffed  and  diflilled  j  appearing  to  be  a  fub-. 
fiance  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  fpirit,  dif- 
tilled  from  faffron,  is  faid  to  have  an  advan- 
tage above  moft  other  cordial  fpirits,  of  dif- 
pofing  the  patient  to  fweat. 
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CRTSTALLUS. 

ROCK  CRYSTAL  :  a  tranfparent  colour- 
lefs  ftone ;  of  a  regularly  angular  figure,  which  is 
generally  that  of  an  hexagonal  column  termina- 
ted by  a  pyramid  of  the  fame  number  of  fides; 
hard,  fo  as  to  ftrike  fire  freely  with  Reel  j  be- 
coming white,  opake,  and  friable,  by  repeated 
ignition  and  extindion  in  water  -,  not  dilToluble 
by  any  acid,  either  in  its  natural  flate  or  when 
calcined  i  fufible,  with  vitrefadive  fluxes,  into 
a  nearly  colourlefs  glafs. 

Rock  cryflal,  and  fome  other  (tones  of  the 
fame  general  nature,  introduced  into  medicine 
by  the  credulity  of  former  times,  not  yet  ex- 
punged from  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica, 
and  in  fome  places  (till  made  ingredients  in  offi- 
cinal compofitionsj  appear,  from  their  indiffolu- 
bility  in  every  known  fpecies  of  humid  men- 
ftruum,  to  be  incapable  of  exerting  any  adlion 
in  the  human  body  :  uiilefs  that  by  the  rigidity 
and  hardnefs,  which  their  particles  retain,  how- 
ever finely  levigated,  they  may  offend  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteflines ;  or  that  by  virtue  of  thq 
calcareous  earth,  which  they  abrade  plentifully 
from  the  marble  inflruments  with  which  they 
are  levigated,  the  prepared  powder  may  ad  as 
an  abforbent. 

The  colours  of  the  precious  ft  ones  appear  to 
depend  on  a  principle  diftind  from  the  Hony 
matter  which  makes  their  bafis.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  fapphire,  emerald,  amethyft,  and  cor- 
nelian, on  being  urged  with  a  flrong  fire,  be- 
come colourlefs,  and  nearly  fimilar  to  common 
cryftal:  that  the  emerald,  in  parting  with  its 

tinging 
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tinging  matter  in  the  fire,  emits  vifible  flames 
(aj  :  that  the  hyacinth  and  garnet  melt,  in  a 
vehement  fire,  into  a  vitreous  mafs,  of  a  brown- 
ifh  or  blackifh  colour  like  that  which  ferrugi- 
neous  calces  communicate  f^J.  From  thefe 
kinds  of  experiments  it  has  by  fome  been  infer- 
red, that  the  coloured  precious  flones,  though 
their  ftony  bafis  is  confefTedly  inaftive,  may, 
neverthelefs,  have  fome  medicinal  powers  de- 
pending on  the  tinging  metallic  impregnation 
(If J,  But  furely  this  reafoning  does  not  take 
off  the  impropriety,  or  rather  abfurdity,  of 
ufing,  as  medicines,  thefe  coilly  concretes,  from 
a  pofTibility  of  their  producing  effedls,  which 
far  cheaper  fubllances  are  known  to  produce 
with  certainty. 

CUBEBJi. 

CUBEBjE  Pharm.  Lond,  &  Edinh.  Cuheh^ 
vulgares  C,  B.  Cubebs  :  dried  berries,  of  an  afh 
brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  greatly  re- 
fembling  pepper,  but  furnifhed  each  with  a 
flender  ftalk,  whence  they  are  called  by  fome 
piper  caudatum.  They  are  the  fruit  of  an  Eaft 
Indian  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
account,  faid  to  refemble  the  apple  tree,  and 
to  produce  its  berries  in  cluflers, 

CuBEBs  are  a  warm  fpiccj  of  a  pleafant  fmell, 
and  a  moderately  pungent  tafle.  Their  heat 
and  pungency  are  weaker  than  thofe  of  pepper, 
but  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  refide,  like  thofe  of 
that  fpice,  not  in  the  volatile,  but  in  the  more 

(a)  GeofFroy,  TraSi.  de  mat,  7ned,  torn.  I.  p,  95. 
C^J  Pott>  Chjmifche  unterfuchungen  ^on  der  lithogeogmjtag 
P'  45- 

fixt 
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fixt  matter.  In  diftillation  with  water,  they 
yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  ponderous  eflential 
oil,  of  an  agreeable  and  nnoderately  ftrong  fmell, 
but  in  tafte  mild :  the  remaining  decodtion,  in- 
fpiflated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradc,  retains 
a  confiderable  ihare  of  the  warmth  and  pun- 
gency of  the  cubebs.  An  extradl:  made  with 
redified  fpirit  pofTeiTes  the  whole  of  their  fla- 
vour in  perfedlion,  for  even  the  odorous  prin- 
ciple does  not  exhale  or  diftill  with  this  men- 
ftruum  :  the  tafte  of  this  extrad  is  very  hot  and 
pungent,  though  not  near  fo  much  fo  as  that 
of  the  fpirituous  extrad  of  pepper. 

.    CUCUMIS, 

CUCUMBER:  an  annual  herb,  with  naked 
monopetalous  flowers  divided  into  five  fegments, 
and  a  large  juicy  fruit  produced  under  the 
flower.  Thus  far  the  charaders  of  the  cucum-  . 
ber  agree  with  thofe  of  fpme  other  plants,  whofe 
feeds  have  been  commonly  ranked  among  the 
ofRcinals,  and  which  may  properly  be  placed 
together. 

1.  CucuMis  fativus  vulgaris  C,  B,     Cucumis 
Jativus  Linn.     Cucumber  :  with  oblong  fruit, 

often  covered  with  little  protuberances  j  and 
oblong  white  feeds. 

2.  Anguria  citrullus  di5fa  C  S.  Cucur^ 
hita  Citrullus  Linn,  Citrul :  with  very  large, 
roundifh,  fmooth  hard  rinded  fruit  3  and  oblong, 
broad,  rhomboidal,  blackilh  feeds. 

3.  CucuRBiTA  lagenaria  flore  alboy  folio  molli 
C  B,  Cucurhita  lagenaria  Linn,  Gourd,  bottle- 
gourd  :    with  very  large,   thick  woody  rinded 

fruit. 
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fruit,  bellied  like  a  bottle,-  and  long  whitifK 
feeds,  having  two  angles  like  horns  at  the  top. 

4.  Pepo  vulgaris  Rail  hift,  Cucurhita  Pepo 
Linn,  Common  pumpion :  with  very  large, 
roundifh  or  oval  fruit  -,  and  rhomboidal  whitilh 
feeds,  having  a  rim  or  elevated  line  round  the 
edges. 

'  The  cucumber  and  citrul  are  efleemed  cool- 
ing and  relaxing ;  falubrious  in  hot  bilious  dif- 
pofitions,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  in- 
flammation ;  prejudicial  in  the  oppofite  circum- 
ftances  i  difficult  of  digeftion,  and  of  very  little 
nourifhment. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  plants  are  fimilar  in 
quality ;  and  have  been  generally  uied  promif- 
cuoufly,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the 
greater  cold  feeds.  They  have  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
accompanied  with  fome  un6tuofity,  and  no 
fmell  or  particular  flavour :  on  expreffion,  they 
yield  a  foft  inlipid  oil,  of  the  fame  general  na- 
ture with  that  of  almonds :  on  trituration  with 
water,  their  oil,  by  the  mediation  of  the  muci- 
laginous and  farinaceous  matter  of  the  feed, 
unites  with  the  water  into  an  emulflon  or  milky 
liquor.  Thefe  emulfions  have  been  ufed  as  dilu- 
ents, refrigerants,  and  emollients,  in  the  fame  cafes 
as  thofe  prepared  from  fweet  almonds ;  which 
lad  are  now  almoft  univerfally  preferred.  The 
feeds  in  fubilance  have  likewife  been  made  in- 
gredients in  fome  officinal  emollient  powders; 
for  which  purpofes  they  are  not  well  adapted, 
as  being  liable  to  grow  foon  mouldy  and  rancid 
in  keeping,  efpecialiy  in  a  powdery  form  :  thofe 
of  the  cucumber  feem  to  be  the  leaft  fubjed  to 
this  inconvenience. 

5.  CucuMis 
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5.  CucuMis  AGRESTis  Pharm,  Lona,  Cucumis 
fthejiris  afininus  di5lus  C,  B.  Momordica  Elate- 
rium  Linn,  Wild  cucumber  :  with  warty, 
hairy,  fomewhat  oval  fruit,  not  abov€  two  inches 
in  length  :  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  burfts  on  being 
touched,  and  throws  out  with  violence  its  whitifh 
juice  and  its  black  feeds.  It  is  fown  annually, 
as  all  the  preceding,  in  gardens. 

All  the  parts  of  the  wild  cucumber  arc 
ftrongly  purgative :  the  fruit  appears  to  be 
fomewhat  more  fo  than  the  root,  and  this  than 
the  leaves.  The  juice  that  ifTues  fpontaneoufly, 
or  by  very  light  prefTure,  on  flitting  the  fruit 
when  almoft  ripe,  has  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  very  durable  naufeous  bitter  tafte :  on  Handing 
for  a  few  hours,  it  parts  into  a  thick  matter 
which  fetdes  to  the  bottom,  and  a  thin  watery 
fluid,  which  floats  above  :  this  laft  may  be 
commodioufly  drained  oflF,  after  the  clearer  part 
is  decanted,  by  means  of  fl:rips  of  woollen  cloth 
or  fkains  of  cotton  kid  over  the  fides  of  the 
velTel.  The  thick  fecula,  dried  in  the  fun  orElaterlum 
any  other  gentle  heat,  is  a  very  fl:rong,  irritating,  ^^-  ^°^^'  ^ 
but  flow,  cathartic  -,  and  often  operates  likewife 
upwards.  It  remarkably  raifes  the  pulfe,  and 
feems  to  kindle  a  degree  of  fever  for  a  time : 
Lifter  and  Hofl^man  obferve,  that  its  efFed  in 
increafing  the  pulfe  is  perceivable  even  in  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers.  Its  ufe  therefore  is 
in  cold  indolent  phlegmatic  cafes  -,  particularly 
in  dropfies,  in  which  it  has  fomedmes  been  given 
with  fuccefs  after  medicines  of  a  milder  kind 
had  proved  inefl^e6lual.  Two  or  three  grains 
are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe :  in  fome  cales 
this  quandty  has  aded  violently  :  in  others,  five 
grains  have  procured  plendful  evacuation,  with- 
out much  uneafinefe  or  dillurbance  to  the  con- 

flitution 
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ftitution.  It  is  fald,  that  in  Holland,  an  extraft 
made  with  wine  froai  the  roots  of  the  plant  is 
fubftituted  to  the  elaterium,  and  has  been  found 
to  be  equally  efficacious  and  fafe  :  though  Boul- 
duc  (a)  fpeaks  of  an  extract  of  this  root,  made 
probably  with  water,  which  appears  to  have 
been  much  weaker  -,  the  dofe  being  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  grains.  In  what  kind  of 
matter  the  purgative  virtue  of  this  plant  refides, 
has  not  been  fufficiently  examined:  according 
to  Boulduc,  fpirit  of  wine  has  fcarcely  any  a6i:ion 
upon  it :  and  that  water  is  not  its  proper  men-= 
^  flruum  appears  from  its  quitting  the  watery  juice 
and  fettling  to  the  bottom. 

CUPRUM, 

CUPRUM  Pharm,  Lond,  Cuprum  five  Venus 
Pharm,  Edinb,  Copper  :  a  reddifh  metal, 
nearly  nine  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water  i 
requiring  for  its  fufion  a  ilrong  white  heat,  and 
calcining  by  a  continuance  of  a  weaker  red  heat 
into  a  dark  reddifh  powder ;  contradting,  from 
long  expofure  to  the  air,  a  greenifh  rufl: ;  folu- 
ble  in  all  acids  and  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits, 
and  exhibiting,  when  diflblved,  a  blue  or  green 
colour,  or  a  colour  compofed  of  the  two.  Vo- 
latile fpirits,  in  particular,  receive  from  a  fmall 
proportion  of  it  a  beautiful  deep  blue^  and  if 
added  to  folutions  of  it  made  in  acids,  when  fo  far 
diluted  as  to  appear  almofl  or  altogether  colour- 
lefs,  change  them  immediately  to  the  fame  fine 
colour.  If  a  piece  of  bright  iron  be  immerfed 
in  the  acid  folutions,  the  acid  quits  the  copper 
to  attack  the  iron  j  and  the  copper,  in  its  fepa- 

(a)  Hifioire  de  V  acad.  roy^  des  fcienc*  de  Paris ,  pdur 
V  ann.   1719. 
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ration  from  the  menftruum,  adheres  to  the  iron, 
which  foon  appears  covered  with  a  cupreous 
coat.  On  thefe  principles,  very  nninute  quan- 
tities of  copper,  difTolved  in  liquors,  may  be 
readily  difcovered. 

There  are  confiderable  mines  of  copper  in 
England,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  ores  are  often,  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  beautiful  blue  or  green  colours 
like  thofe  of  the  folutions :  all  the  mineral  flones, 
tindtured  with  thefe  colours,  are  fuppofed  to 
receive  them  from  this  metal.  Moft  of  the  ores 
abound  with  fulphur:  which  this  metal  very 
ftrongly  retains,  and  which  is  difficultly  fepa- 
rated  by  repeated  calcinations  and  fufions* 

Pure  copper,  in  its  metallic  ftate,  or  cal- 
cined by  fire,  appears  to  be  indifToluble,  and  of 
no  confiderable  effedl,  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
There  are  inilances  of  pieces  of  copper  having 
been  fwallowed,  and  lying  long  in  the  bowels, 
without  feeming  to  a6t  any  otherwife  than  by 
their  bulk  or  figure. 

DilToived  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  and 
cryftallized  or  exficcated  by  heat,  it  proves  a 
flrong  cauftic.  Thefe  preparations,  particularly 
that  with  the  nitrous  acid,  were  formerly  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  this  intention ;  but  have 
long  been  laid  afide,  on  account  of  their  great 
difpofition  to  liquefy. 

Combined  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  or  with 
the  acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  corroded 
by  the  air,  it  a6ts,  when  externally  applied,  as 
an  efficacious  detergent  and  a  gentle  efcharotic  5 
when  taken  internally,  as  a  virulent  emetic  and 
cathartic.  Some  have  ventured  on  fmall  dofes 
of  thefe  preparations,  as  quick  emetics,  for  pro-= 
curing  immediate  evacuatioci  where  poifoncus 

jTubftances. 
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fubftanccs  have  been  fwallowed :  but  that  end 
may  furely  be  obtained  by  lefs  dangerous  means* 
A  more  particular  account  of  thefe  preparations 
is  given  under  their  refpedive  names,  Mrugo 
and  Vitriolum, 

A  faturated  folution  of  the  metal  in  volatile 
fpirits  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  in  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  an  acrid,  weak,  cold, 
phlegmatic  caufe.  He  fays,  that  if  three  drops 
be  taken  in  the  morning  with  a  glafs  of  mead,  and 
the  dofe  doubled  every  day  to  twenty -four  drops, 
it  proves  attenuating,  warming,  and  diuretic: 
that  by  this  medicine  he  once  cured  a  confirmed 
afcites,  though  in  other  cafes  of  the  fame  kind 
it  failed :  that  it  is  the  only  preparation  of  cop- 
per which  does  not  prove  emetic ;  and  that,  as 
it  does  no  harm,  it  may  be  tried  with  fafety(^^^. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  preparation  differs  from 
the  preceding  only  in  containing  lefs  copper, 
the  quantity  which  volatile  fpirits  difTolve  being 
extremely  fmall ;  and  that  in  confiderable  dofes, 
it  would  exert  the  fame  virulent  operation  with 
the  other  folutions  or  foluble  preparations  of 
Cuprum  am-  this  metal.  *A  folid  preparation  of  this  kind 
made  by  rubbing  together  in  a  glafs  mortar 
two  parts  of  blue  vitriol  and  three  of  the  volatile 
fait  procured  from  fal  ammoniac,  till  all  cffer- 
vefcence  has  ceafed,  and  then  gently  drying  the 
concrete,  is  ordered  in  the  laft  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  It  has  frequently  been  given 
with  fuccefs  in  epileptic  and  convulfive  dif- 
orders. 

A  tindlure,  differing  little  in  its  cupreous  im- 
pregnation from  that  made  with  volatile  fpirits, 
is  ufed  in  the  fhops  as  an  external  detergent, 

(a)  Elementa  chemi^s  frocejf,  192,  l^  Prax»  med.  torn.  v. 

p,  174. 
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and  for  confiiming  fpecks  or  films  of  the  eyes. 

This  is  prepared  with  a  folution  offal  ammoniac  Aq.  cupri 

in  lime-water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  f  or  ammoniar. 

four  fcruples  J  of  the  fait  to  a  pint  of  the  liquor  -,  L^'^fapphi- 

which  folution  is  tinged  of  a  fapphire  blue  colour  Hn. 

by  Handing  for  fome  days  with  fome  (lips  of  J  Ph.  Ed, 

copper  or  in  a  copper  veffelf,  or  by  the  addition 

of  eight  grains  of  verdigris  J. 

Copper  velTels,  in  certain  circumftances,  give 
a  taint  to  almoft  ail  kinds  of  liquors,  even  to 
pure  water ;  more  efpecially  if  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  cleanfed  from  the  ruft  which 
they  contrad  by  lying  expofed  to  a  moill  air  : 
in  certain  circumilances,  however,  they  appear 
to  refill  even  liquors  of  confiderable  acidity. 
Mod  of  the  vegetable  acids,  fo  long  as  they 
are  kept  boiling  in  copper  vefTels,  have  little  or 
no  action  on  the  metal  3  though  in  a  gentle  heat, 
or  in  the  cold,  they  become  in  a  fhort  time  im* 
pregnated  with  its  ill  tafte  and  with  its  pernici- 
ous qualities,  corroding  it  chiefly  at  the  furface 
of  the  liquor :  if  the  metal  is  only  moiilened 
and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  is  corroded  more 
fpeedily;  and  fooner  (liil  if  expofed  to  the  vapours 
of  the  acid.  The  moil  acid  fyrups  are  prepared 
by  the  confectioners,  by  boiling  in  copper  vef- 
fels  kept  perfedly  clean,  without  receiving  any 
hurtful  impregnanon ;  whereas  the  far  lefs  acid 
liquor,  that  rifes  towards  the  end  of  long  pro- 
traded  diftillations  of  fimple  waters,  corrodes,  , 
in  its  pafTage  through  the  copper  head,  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  fo  much  of  the  metal  as  to 
prove  emetic. 

Brafs  is  a  combination  of  copper  with  the 
metallic  part  of  calamine,  that  is,  with  zinc,  a 
metallic  body  ftiil  eafier  of  diflblution  than  the 
copper  itfelf.  The  two  metals,  neverthelefs, 
form  by  their  coalition  a  new  compound,  which 
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does  not  ruit  in  the  air,  or  diffolve  in  vegetable 
acids,  or  calcine  in  the  fire,  near  fo  foon  as 
either  of  them  feparatcly. 

CURCUMA, 

CURCUMA  Pbarm,  Lond.  ^  Edinb,  Cur- 
cuma radkejonga  Herm,  hort.  lugd,  hat,  Mani- 
ella  kua  Hort,  malahar.  Crocus  mdicus;  Terra 
merit  a-,  Cypira,  Curcuma  longa  Lmi.  Tur- 
meric :  a  fmall  tuberous  knotty  root,  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  externally  greyifh,  in- 
ternally of  a  deep  lively  yellow  or  faffron  colour, 
which  by  age  changes  towards  a  red.  Two 
forts  are  mentioned  by  authors,  one  longifh^ 
the  other  roundiih  :  only  the  firft  is  met  with  in 
the  fhops. 

Turmeric  has  a  (light,  aromatic,  and  not 
very  agreeable  fmell ;  and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat 
warm  tafte.  It  readily  gives  out  its  adlive 
matter  both  to  aqueous  and  fpirituous  menftrua: 
to  the  former  it  communicates  its  own  deep 
yellow,  to  the  latter  a  fine  yellowifh  red  tinClure. 
In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall 
quanuty  of  a  gold  coloured  effential  oil,  of  a 
moderately  ftrong  fm.ell,  and  a  pungent  tafte: 
the  remaining  decodion,  infpilTated,  leaves  a 
bitterifh,  confiderably  faline,  mafs.  Rectified 
fpirit  elevates  little  or  nothing  of  its  virtue  j  all 
,Xhe  active  parts  of  the  root  being  left  behind  in 
the  infpiffated  extra61:,  which  is  moderately 
warm,  and  bitter,  and  not  a  little  naufeous. 

This  root  is  faid  to  be  in  general  ufe  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  both  for  the  colouring  and 
feafoning  of  food,  and  as  a  medicine :  it  is 
accounted  one  of  the  moft  efFedual  remedies  in 
obftrudions  of  the  vifcera  and  mefentery,  which 
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are  there  frequent;  in  uterine  diforders,  difficul- 
ties of  urine,  and  affe6tions  of  the  kidniesf^^. 
Among  us  it  has  been  employed  alfo  as  a  deob- 
ftruent,  and  efteemed  by  fome  a  fpecific  in  the 
jaundice  :  the  dofe  in  fubftance  is  from,  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram ;  in  decodlion  or  infufion,  twice  as 
much.  It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour, 

""  CURSUrj. 

CURSUTjE  radix  Vharm,  Edinh,  This  is  a 
foreign  root,  which  has  been  ufed  by  fome  prac- 
titioners at  Edinburgh  for  more  than  forty  years.  . 
It  is  a  ftrong  bitter,  and  has  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance and  tafle  of  gentian.  Dr.  Home,  in 
his  lift  of  the  materia  medica,  ftiles  it  Gentiana 
lutea  fylveftris ;  while  he  terms  the  common  gen- 
tian, Gentiana  lutea Jativa.  No  botanical  author, 
however,  makes  this  diftin6lion;  nor  can  the 
name  of  curfuta  be  met  with  in  any  writer  that 
the  editor  has  confulted.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege received  it  on  Dr.  Home's  recommenda- 
tion ;  but  it  is  little  ufed  there,  and  is  not  in 
general  kept  in  the  Hiops. 

CTANUS, 

CTANUS  Pharm,  Pari/,  Cyanus  Jegetum 
C,  B.  Centaurea  Cyanus  Linn,  Blue  bottle: 
a  greyifh  green  plant,  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
of  which  the  lower  are  deeply  jagged,  the  upper 
entire,  thofe  betw^een  furnifhed  with  one  or  two 
long  perpendicular  ears  on  each  fide  towards  the 
bottom ;  the  ftalk  divides,  near  the  top,  into 
feveral  branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated 
by  a  large  blue  flower,  confifting  of  tubulous 

(a)   Bontius,,   Jnimad'verf.  in  Garciam  ah  Ortay   lib,  i. 
cap,  39. 
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indented  flofculi  fet  in  a  fmooth  fcaly  head  ^ 
the  outer  flofcuh  are  larger  than  the  inner,  and 
widened  in  the  upper  part  like  a  funnel;  the 
fcales  are  ferrated  about  the  edges.  It  is  an- 
nual, common  in  corn  fields,  and  found  in  flower 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  flowers  of  cyanus,  hafl:ily  dried,  preferve 
their  colour  better  than  mofl:  of  the  other  blue 
flowers :  they  agree  with  the  others  in  giving 
no  blue  tinge  to  fpirit,  and  differ  from  moft  of 
them  in  giving  none  to  water.  In  fubftance^ 
they  difcover  very  little  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any 
tafte :  an  extra(5l  made  from  them  by  rectified 
fpirit  has  a  weak  faline  aufterity  mixed  with  a 
kind  of  fweetilhnefs  :  an  extradl  made  by  water 
is  lefs  auilere  and  more  manifeftly  faline.  From 
hence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  among  the 
various  and  oppofite  virtues  afcribed  to  thefc 
flowers,  the  antiphlogiftic,  aperient,  and  diu- 
retic ones  have  the  befl:  foundation  ;  though 
even  thefe  they  appear  to  poflefs  only  in  a  low 
degree. 

The  varieties  of  this  plant,  produced  by  cul- 
ture in  gardens,  are  not  materially  diflferent  in 
quality  from  the  wild  fort.  Another  fpecies,  of 
oriental  origin,  cyanus  orient  alls  major  mojchatm 
flore  purptireo  &  alho  Morif.  hift,  ox,  Centaurea 
mojchata  Linn,  commonly  called  fultan  flower  or 
fweet  fultan,  promifes,  by  its  mufky  fragrance, 
to  have  fome  claim  to  the  cordial  and  antifpaf- 
modic  virtues,  which  have  been  groundlefsly 
afcribed  to  our  indigenous  cyanus. 

CTJyONIA, 

CTDONU  MALUS  Pharm,  Loud,  ^  EdinL 
CQtonea  tnalus  J,  B,    Mala  cotonea  majora  ^  mi- 

noroc 
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nora  C.  B.  Pyrus  Cydonea  Linn,  Quince  :  a 
low  tree,  with  uncut  leaves,  bearing  a  fruit  like 
a  pear  J  a  native  of  the  rocky  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  comnaon  in  our  gardens. 

This  fruit  has  a  pleafant  flrong  fmell,  and  a 
very  auftere  acid  tafte.  Its  exprelfed  juice, 
taken  in  little  quantities,  as  a  fpoonful  or  two, 
proves  a  mild,  cooling,  reftringent  ftomachic ; 
of  good  fervice  in  naufea,  vomitings,  nidorous 
crudtations,  and  fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes.  A 
grateful  and  lightly  cordial  reftringent  fyrup  is  Syrup,  cy- 
prepared,  by  digefting  three  pints  of  the  depu-  doniorum, 
rated  juice  with  a  dram  of  cinnamon,  half  a  dram 
of  ginger,  and  half  a  dram  of  cloves,  on  warm 
afhes,  for  fix  hours,  then  adding  a  pint  of  red 
port,  and  diflblving  in  the  ftrained  liquor  nine 
pounds  of  fugan  An  ufeful  reftringent  jelly 
or  marmalade  is  made,  by  boiling  the  juice  with 
fine  fugar  to  a  due  confiftence,  in  the  proportion 
commonly  of  three  pints  to  a  pound.  If  the 
quinces,  after  they  are  gathered,  be  kept  for 
fbme  time  in  a  dry  airy  place,  their  juice  will 
become  richer  by  the  diffipation  of  a  part  of 
their  aqueous  humidity. 

The  feeds  of  quinces  abound  with  a  mucila- 
ginous fubftance,  which  they  readily  give  out  to 
boiling  water.  A  dram,  boiled  in  fix  Ounces 
of  water  by  meafure,  renders  the  liquor  flimy, 
almoft  like  the  white  of  an  egg :  two  drams 
make  it  quite  thick.  On  infpifTating  the  de- Mucilago 
codions,  the  quantity  of  dry  excrad  amounts  to  ^J"*  ^^  jp^^' 
about  half  the  weight  of  the  feeds.  This  mu- 
cilage has  a  flight  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  fweet- 
ifh  tafte,  more  grateful  than  that  of  the  other 
common  mucilages.  In  keeping,  in  its  fofc 
ftate,  it  foon  grows  mouldy, 
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CUMINUM  Pharm.  Lond,  &  Edinb.  Cu- 
minimi  Jemine  longiore  C,  B.  Cuminiim  Cyminum 
Lfinn.  Cummin  :  ,an  umbelliferous  plant,  re- 
fembling  fennel,  but  much  fmaller ;  producing 
longifh,  flender,  plano-convex  feeds,  of  a 
brownifh  colour  with  yellowifh  ftriae.  It  is  an- 
nual ;  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  and 
cultivated  in  the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Malta, 
from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with  the  feeds. 

Cummin  seeds  have  a  btterifh  warm  tafte, 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not 
agreeable.  They  give  out  great  part  of  their 
fmell  by  infufion  in  water,  but  very  little  of  their 
tafte:  in  diftillation  with  water,  a  pungent  oil 
arifes,  of  a  ftrong  ungrateful  flavour  like  that  of 
the  feeds :  the  deco6lion,  infpiflfated,  leaves  a 
weakly  roughifh  bitterifh  extra6b.  Re6lified  fpi- 
rit  takes  up  the  whole  virtues  of  the  cummin  by 
infufion,  and  leaves  them  nearly  uninjured  in 
evaporation  :  the  infpilTated  mafs  is  very  warm, 
moderately  pungent,  and  not  a  little  naufeous. 

Thefe  ieeds  are  accounted  good  carminatives 
and  ftomachics ;  but  have  now,  in  great  mea- 
fure,  given  place,  for  thefe  purpofes,  to  medi- 
cines of  a  more  grateful  kind.  Their  principal 
ufe  is  in  external  applications,  as  a  warm  difcu- 
tient  and  antileptic  :  the  college  of  London  have 
given  a  compound  plafter  anii  cataplafm  of 
cummin. 

CTNOGLOSSUM, 

CTNOGLOSSUM  Pbarm.  Part/.  Cynoghjfum 
majus  vulgare  C,  B,    Lingua  canina,     Cynoglojfum 

or 
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^^cinale  Linn,  Hounds  tongue  :  a  biennial 
plane  i  producing,  the  firft  year,  large,  fofr, 
tongiie-ihaped,  long-pointed  leaves  -,  the  fecond 
year,  a  thick,  branched  ftalk,  with  narrower  and 
Hiorter-pointed  leaves  joined  to  it  without  pedi- 
cles ;  bearing,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  dark 
purplilh  flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  fegments,  and  followed  by  four  flat  rough 
feeds :  the  root  is  oblong,  thick,  of  a  dark 
brown  or  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
white  within.  It  is  found  wild  in  fhady  lanes 
and  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  hounds  tongue  are  very  juicy, 
and  liable  to  grow  mouMy  in  drying.  Such 
as  are  produced  in  moid  grounds  have,  when 
frefh,  a  rank,  though  not  very  ftrong  fmell,  like 
that  of  the  narcotic  plants,  which  in  drying  is 
in  good  meafure  difllpated :  thofe,  which  are 
the  produce  of  dry  grounds^  have  fcarcely  any 
fmell  C^?J.  On  the  organs  of  tafte,  they  make 
no  great  imprefllon. 

The  medical  efte6ls  of  thefe  roots  are  fome- 
what  doubtful.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
that  they  are  narcotic  ^  by  fome,  that  they  are 
virulently  fo.  The  argument  for  their  inno- 
cence f^},  from  the  frequent  and  fafe  ufe  of  a 
pill,  to  which  they  ftill  give  name  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  appears  unfair;  the  quantity 
of  the  hounds  tongue  root,  in  a  dofe  of  that 
opiate  pill,  being  only  about  a  grain;  whereas 
the  root  by  itfelf  is  ordered,  in  decodion,  to 


\      (a)  Hermann,  Cymfura  mai.  med,  edit.  Boeder,  torn.  L 

(h)  GeofFroy,  Mat^  med.  iii.  395.  Ray,  Hijf.  plant,  u 
490. 
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the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  in  catarrhs,  coughs., 
diarrhceas,  dyfenteries,  and  hemorrhagies. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
the  fame  quality  with  the  roots :  to  the  fmell, 
they  are  ftronger  and  more  difagreeable.  Fuller 
reports,  that  he  has  ufed  a  fyrup  of  the  juice  a 
multitude  of  times,  and  could  never  find  it  to 
caufe  fleep,  or  to  be  in  the  kail  virulent ;  and 
that  he  had  often  experienced  it  to  be  a  great 
remedy,  fecond  to  none,  againil  hot,  fharpj 
thin,  catarrhous  humours,  and  a  cough  occa- 
fioned  thereby.  Neither  the  leaves  nor  the 
roots  are  ever  made  ufe  of  in  pradlice;  and  the 
colleges,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  have 
nov/  rejeded  the  plant  from  their  catalogue  of 
officinals;  all  the  good  effe6ls,  which  the  ac- 
counts of  thofe  who  have  recommended  it 
afford  grounds  to  expecl  from  it,  beihg  obtain- 
able, without  fufpicion  of  malignity,  from  the 
produifls  of  the  poppy. 


Cl^PERUS. 

CYPERUS :  a  plant  with  grafs-Iike  leaves, 
and  three-fquare  ftalks,  branched  at  top,  bearing 
tufts  of  fmall  imperfed  flowers,  each  of  which 
is  followed  by  a  naked  triangular  feed.  It  is 
perennial. 

I.  Cyperus  longus  Pharm,  Pari/.  &  LiriK. 
Cyperus  odoratus  radice  longa  five  cyperus  oficU 
ndrum  C.  B.  Cyperus  or  Englifii  galangal : 
wnth  a  long  (lender  root,  crooked  and  full  of 
knots,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  whidfh  within.  It  grows  wild 
in  marlhy  places  in  fome  parts  of  England :,  the 
(hops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  from  Italy  and 

France^ 
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f^rance,  with  dried  roots,  not  fuperiour  to  thofe 
which  are  produced  in  our  own  country. 

Cyperus  root  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell, 
aifid  a  warm  bitterifh  tafte ;  both  which  it  im- 
parts almoil  totally  to  watery  and  to  fpirituous 
menftrua :  it  tinges  the  former  of  a  dark  reddifh 
brown  colour,  the  latter  of  a  bright  reddifh 
yellow.  In  diftillation,  it  impregnates  water 
with  its  grateful  fmell ;  but  yields,  at  lead  when 
only  moderate  quantities  are  fubmitted  to  the 
operation,  no  feparable  oil :  reftified  fpirit  car- 
ries off  likewife,  in  evaporation  or  diftillation,  a 
great  part  of  its  odorous  matter.  The  watery 
extradt  is  moderately  bitter,  fiightly  pungent, 
and  fubaftringent :  the  fpirituous  is  in  tafte 
bitterer  and  warmer ;  but  has  not  much  fmell, 
any  more  than  the  watery  extrad.  The  quan- 
tity of  both  extrads  is  very  nearly  alike, 
amounting  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of 
the  root. 

2.  Cyperus  rotundus  Pharm,  Parif.  ^ 
Linn,  Cyperus  rotundus  orientalis  major  C.  B, 
Round  cyperus :  with  feveral  roundifh  roots, 
about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  an  olive,  connefted 
by  fibres,  rough  and  rufly- coloured  on  the  out- 
iide,  whitifh  or  yellowifh  within.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Eafl  Indies,  from  whence  the  roots  are 
fometimes,  but  rarely,  brought  to  us.  It  is 
faid  to  grow  wild  alfo  in  France. 

This  root  ha.^  the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and 
tafle,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  degree,  as  the 
foregoing.  It  differs,  according  to  Cartheufer's 
examination  of  it,  in  giving  a  gold  yellow  tinc- 
ture to  water,  in  yielding  a  litde  more  extract, 
one  third  its  weight,,  both  with  water  and  fpirit ; 

and 
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and  in  the  fpirituous  extrad  being  more  tena- 
cious or  refinous. 

DAUCUS. 

CARROT :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
finely  divided  leaves ;  producing  pale  coloured, 
hairy,  ftriated,  fomewhat  oval,  plano-convex 
feeds:  the  entire  umbel,  and  each  of  its  fubdivi- 
fions,  have  a  circle  of  little  leaves  at  their  origin : 
the  petala  are  unequal  and  heart-fhaped. 

I.  Daucus  creticus.  Daucus  foliis fcsnicuU. 
tenuijftmis  C.  B,  Athamanta  cretenfis  Linn,~ 
Candy  carrot :  with  white  flowers,  flat  umbels ; 
and  oblong  feeds,  fwelled  or  bellied  in  the 
middle,  and  pointed  at  one  end.  It  is  peren- 
nial, a  native  of  the  Levant  and  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our 
gardens.  The  feeds  have  been  generally 
brought  to  us  from  the  iHe  of  Candy. 

The  feeds  of  the  candy  carrot  have  a  light 
aroaiatic  fmell,  and  a  moderately  warm  biting 
tafte.  They  have  been  occafionally  employed 
as  carminatives,  and  fuppofed  likewife  to  be 
diuretic  and  emmenagogue :  at  prefent  they  are 
little  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  ingredients 
in  mithridate  and  theriaca. 

Water,  digefled  on  the  feeds,  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  their  fmell,  but  takes  up  very 
little  of  their  tafle:  in  diftillation  or  evaporation, 
it  elevates  the  whole  of  their  fnfiell  and  aromatic 
warmth,  leaving  a  weakly  bitterifh  mucilaginous 
extrad :  on  diftilling  large  quantities,  a  fmall 
-  portion  of  a  yellowifh  effentiar  oil  is  obtained, 
of  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,^  and  fmelling 
ftrongly  of  the  daucus.     Rectified  Ipirit  takes 
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lip  the  whole  of  their  virtue  by  digeflion,  and 
elevates  little  in  diftillation :  the  remaining 
extradi:  fmells  weakly,  and  taftes  itrongly  of  the 
feeds.  The  colour  both  of  the  tindure  and 
extra6l  made  with  fpirit,  is  a  bright  yellow  j  of 
thofe  with  water,  brownifh :  the  quantity  of 
fpirituous  extrad  is  about  one  half  of  the  watery. 

2.  Daucus  silvestris  Pharm.  Lond,  ^ 
Edinh,  Staphylinus,  Faftinaca  filvefiris  tenui- 
folia  diojcoridis  vel  daucus  qfficinarum  C,  B, 
Daucus  Carota  Linn,  Wild  carrot,  or  birds- 
neft,  fo  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  um- 
bels, which  clofe  and  form  a  roundifh  cavity  in 
the  middle  after  the  flowers  have  fallen :  one  or 
more  of  the  inner  flowers  are  commonly  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  feveral  of  the  others  red 
in  part:  the.  feeds  are  fmalier,  fliorter  and 
rounder  than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
biennial,  common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  of  the  wild  carrot  are  iimilar  in 
fmell  and  tafl:e  to  thofe  of  the  daucus  creticus^ 
but  weaker.  The  eflTential  oils  obtained  from 
the  two  are  nearly  alike  in  quality,  but  fome- 
what  different  in  quantity,  the  wild  yielding  a 
little  lefs  than  the  other.  The  fpirituous  ex- 
tra^^l  of  the  wild  is  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  than 
that  of  the  candy  fort.  Malt  liquors,  fermented 
with  thefe  feeds,  receive  from  them  an  agreeable 
flavour  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemon  peel, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  become  ufeful  diuretic 
drinks  in  cachedlic  and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
*Infufions  of  them  in  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  feed  to  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  are  faid  to  have  done  great  fervice 
in  calculous  cafes^  and  to  give  fpeedy  relief  in 
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i\.rangm'y(aj.  In  the  fhops  they  have  frc-- 
quently  lupplicd  the  place  of  the  daucus  creticus^ 
and  been  themfelves  fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the 
garden  carrot,  which  are  much  weaker  in  aro- 
matic warmth  than  either.  The  garden  and 
wild  carrot  are  reckoned  by  botanifts  the  fame 
fpecies  of  .plant,  their  difierences  proceeding 
only  from  culture. 

*A  poultice  of  the  root  of  garden  carrot  has 
been  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  cancerous  and  phagse- 
denic  ulcers,  the  fastor  of  which  it  has  not  failed 
very  fpeedily  to  remove,  and  generally  with  a 
great  amendment  of  the  flate  of  the  fore.  Some 
have  been  brought  to  cicatrife  by  its  ufe  folely. 
The  method  of  making  the  cataplafrn  is,  to 
grate  the  carrots,  and  mix  them  with  as  much 
water  as  is  neceflary.  The  application  is  to  be 
renewed  two  or  three  tim.es  a  day.  It  is  found 
to  be  moft  efficacious  when  the  carrots  are  frefh 
and  juicy.  This  remedy  was  recommended  by 
Mr.  Soultzer  in  a  letter  in  a  Magazine  j  and 
fome  cafes  of  its  efficacy  were  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  London  Medical 
Ohfervations  and  Inquiries, 

A  marmalade  of  carrots  has  alfo  been  pro- 
pofed  as  an  addition  to  the  flock  of  fhip's  pro- 
vilions,  for  preventing  the  fcurvy. 

BENS    LEON  IS. 

"TARAXACUM  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb. 
,  Dens  leonis  latiore  folioy  &'  anguftiore  folio  C,  B, 
Leontodon  I'araxacum  Linn.  Dandelion  :  a 
low  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  deeply  indented 
or  jagged  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground  -,  among 
which  arifes  a  iingle,   naked,    hollov/  pedicle; 


{aj  Gent,  Mag,  1 766,   1 75,  and  1771,  409. 
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bearing  a  large  yellow  flofculous  flower,  fet  in  a 
double  cup,  the  outermofl:  of  which  confifts  of 
feveral  little  oblong  leaves  turned  downwards : 
the  flower  is  followed  by  fnnall  feeds,  covered 
with  a  tuft  of  long  down:  the  root  is  oblong, 
fiender,  yellowifh  or  brownifh  on  the  outfide, 
and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  common  in 
uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  from  April 
to  the  end  of  fummer. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  flower-ftalks  of  dan- 
delion abound  with  a  bitterifh  milky  juice,  of 
no  fmell  or  particular  flavour.  They  promife 
to  be  medicines  of  no  inconfiderable  efficacy  in 
■fundry  chronical  diforders,  as  mild  detergents 
and  aperients,  fimilar  to  the  cichoreum  Jilveftre^ 
but  ftronger.  Boerhaave  had  a  high  opinion 
of  this  and  the  other  ladefcent  plants  \  and 
efl:eems  them  capable,  if  duly  continued,  of 
refolving  very  obftinate  coagulations  and  ob- 
ftru6lions  of  the  vifcera.  Their  more  imme- 
diate fenfible  operation  is,  to  loofen  the  belly, 
promote  the  urinary  difcharge,  and  render  the 
water  high  coloured,  without  exciting  any  pre- 
ternatural heat.  *  Bergius  affirms  that  he  has 
frequently  fucceeded  in  refolving  fcirrhi  of  the 
liver,  by  the  long  continued  ufe  of  a  deco6lion 
of  dandelion  root  and  forrel  leaves  in  whey  ot 
water,  with  the  addition  of  yolk  of  egg ;  at  the 
fame  time  giving  cream  of  tartar.  This  me- 
thod  alfo  fucceeded  in  the  Hone  of  the  gall- 
bladder, and  afcites  (a). 

The  expreflfed  juice  of  the  plant  has  been 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  or 
more,  three  or  four  times  a  day :  it  feems  to 
lofc  nothing  of  its  virtue  in  being  gently  in- 

(a)  Mat,  mid,  648, 
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fpilTated,  to  the  confiflence  of  an  extrads  which 
is  moderately  and  not  unpleafantly  bitter,  with 
fonne  degree  of  fweetifhnefs.  The  dried  roots, 
which  are  fcronger  in  tafte  than  the  leaves,  give 
out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  redlified 
ipirit ',  and  tinge  the  former  of  a  brown,  the 
latter  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  tin6lures  and 
infufions,  gently  infpiffated,  differ  little  from 
the  infpiflated  juice;  except  that  the  watery  ex- 
tradt  is  rather  weaker;  and  that  the  fpirituous, 
which  is  in  fmaller  quantity,  has  a  flronger 
bitter  tafte,  and  difcovers  alio  a  flight  aftrin- 
gency.  Cartheufer  fays,  that  the  v/atery  extrad 
amounts  to  one  fourth,  the  fpirituous  only  to 
one  eighth  the  weight  of  the  root. 

Neither  the  plant  in  fubftance,  nor  its  pre- 
parations, bear  keeping  well :  after  the  dried 
root  had  lain  about  a  twelvemonth,  its  bitter- 
nefs  was  wholly  loft,  and  only  a  flight  fweet- 
iflinefs  remained:  an  extrad  made  from  the 
frefh  root,  infpiffated  to  drynefs,  and  kept  for 
the  fame  length  of  time,  fuffered  nearly  the 
fame  change. 

DICrAMNUS. 

BICTAMNUS  J  LB  US  Pbarm,  Edinh,  ^ 
Linn,  Di5lamnus  alhus  viilgo  five  fraxinella  C,B. 
White  or  Bastard  dittany  ;  a  plant  with 
oval  acuminated  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  afh 
tree,  but  fmaller  and  more  juicy,,  fet  in  pairs  on 
a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd 
one:  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  ftand  elegant 
long  Ipikes  of  irregular  white  or  purplilh 
flowers,  followed  each  by  five  pods  full  of 
fliining  black  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows 
wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany ;  from  whence  the  white  cortical 
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part  of  the  root,  freed  from  the  fibres  and  pith, 
is  fometimes  brought  to  us,  dried,  and  rolled 
up  in  the  forna  of  quills. 

The  herb  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  of  an  unplea- 
fant  refinous  or  bituminous  kind :  on  the  tops 
of  the  flalks,  and  the  flower  cups,  the  micro- 
fcope  difcovers  innumerable  little  veficles,  filled 
with  an  efTential  oil,  the  fourcc  of  its  ftrong 
fcent.  It  is  faid,  that  on  the  approach  of  a 
candle,  in  very  hot  dry  weather,  its  effluvia 
take  fire. 

The  root,  when  freih,  has  a  moderately 
ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell;  as  met  with  in 
the  Ihops,  it  has  fcarcely  any.  To  the  tafte  it 
difcovers  a  pretty  ftrong,  and  very  durable, 
bitternefs ;  which  is  taken  up  both  by  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  on  inlpilTating  / 
the  filtered  tindlures,  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
trads :  the  aqueous  extra6t  is  in  much  larger 
quantity  than  the  fpirituous,  and  proportion- 
ably  weaker  in  tafte.  This  root  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  ftomachic,  anthelmintic,  and 
as  an  aperient  in  uterine  obftrudions^  but  is 
at  prefent  very  rarely  made  ufe  of.  *  Dr. 
Stoerck  has  publifhed  fome  cafes  in  which  the 
root  of  white  dittany,  was  given  with  godd 
efFed  in  epileptic  fits,  melancholy,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  worms,  and  female  obftrudions. 
It  was  given  either  in  powder  in  the  dofe  of 
a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  or  in  tindure. 

DicTAMNus  Creticus  C  B,  Origanum  cre- 
ticum  latifolium  tomentofum  'Tourn.  Origanum 
Di^amnus  Linn,  Dittany  of  Crete :  a  fmall, 
fhrubby,  branched  plant ;  with  fquare  ftalks; 
roundifh  leaves  about  an  inch  in  length,  covered 
with  a  thick  white  down,  fet  in  pairs  at  the 
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joints ;  and  purplilh  labiated  flowers,  in  loofe 
fcaly  heads  or  fpikes,  drooping  downwards. 
It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  ilony  grounds  in 
Greece  and  the  ifland  of  Candy,  and  bears  the 
ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate.  The 
ihops  are  generally  fupplied  from  Italy,  with 
the  leaves  tied  up  in  bundle-;,  which  are  often 
damaged  or  decayed,  and  at  beft  not  fuperiour 
to  thofe  of  our  own  growth:  they  have  now 
and  then  pieces  of  the  fiowery  heads  among 
them,  but  oftener  flalks,  and  different  foreign 
matters. 

This  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete  have  been 
chiefly  recommended  as  emmenagogue,  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  vulnerary.  They  are  apparently, 
when  in  perfection,  a  very  warm  aromatic  3  of 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  hot  biting  tafle,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  thymus  citratus,  but  ftronger 
and  more  pungent.  They  impart  their  virtues 
both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit ;  and  tinge  the 
former  of  a  yellowifh,  the  latter  of  a  green 
colour.  Diflilled  with  water,  they  give  over  a 
moderately  ftrong  impregnation  to  the  aqueous 
fluid  j  from  which,  if  the  quantity  of  dittany  be 
large,  there  feparates,  as  Neumann  obferves,  a 
fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifh  elTential  oil,  of  a 
highly  pungent  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell,  and 
which  congeals  in  the  cold  into  the  appearance 
of  camphor:  the  remaining  decodion,  infpif- 
fated,  leaves  a  bitterifh,  difagreeable  mafs, 
totally  divefted  of  the  warmth  and  flavour  of  the 
herb.  Redified  fpirit,  diflilled  off  from  the 
tindure  made  in  that  menftruum,  brings  over 
little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the  dittany  :  the 
fpirituous  extrad  is  a  tolerably  grateful  and 
very  hot  pungent  aromatic. 

DIGL 
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DIGITALIS, 

DIGITALIS  Pharm.  Lond.  ^  Pari/,  Digi- 
talis purpurea  Ph.  Edinb.  &  Linn.  Digitalis  pur- 
purea folio  a/pero  C.  B.  Foxglove:  a  fomewhac 
hairy  plant;  with  oblong,  acuminated,  ferrated 
leaves ;  and  a  thick,  angular,  hollow  ftalk,  or\ 
which  numerous  purple  tubulous  flowers,  re- 
fembled  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  hang  down- 
wards, in  a  row  along  one  fide,  each  on  a  fhort 
pedicle:  the  flower  is  followed  by  an  oblong 
pointed  capfule,  full  of  fmall  angular  feeds.  It 
is  biennial;  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths 5 
and  puts*  forth  in  June  or  July  its  elegant 
flowers,  which  often  continue  a  month  or 
longer.  It  is  obfervable  of  this  plant,  that  it 
grows  only  on  gravelly  foils ;  rarely  or  never  on 
thofe  where  there  are  flrata  of  calcareous  earths 
or  ftones  underneath. 

The  leaves  of  foxglove  have  a  bitterifh  very 
naufeous  tafle ;  which  they  communicate  both 
to  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua.  They  have 
been  ftrongly  recommended  in  epileptic  difor- 
ders :  Parkinlbn  relates,  that  after  two  or  three 
fits  had  been  fufFered  every  month  for  twenty-fix 
years,  a  cure  was  obtained  by  taking  twice  a 
week  a  deco6lion  made  in  ale,  of  two  handfuls 
of  foxglove  leaves  with  four  ounces  of  polypody 
of  the  oak.  The  operation  of  this  medicine,  or 
of  the  foxglove  by  itfelf,  is  by  ftool  and  vomit  5 
and  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
authors^  to  be  fo  violent,  as  to  afford  fufEcient 
foundation  for  the  prefent  difufe  of  the  phntfaj. 

Externally, 

fa  J  Boerhaave  judges  it  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and 

fays  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  exulcerate  the  mouth,  fauces,  cefo- 
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Externally,  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  been 
employed,  with  greater  fafety,  arbd  fometimes, 
as  is  faid,  with  fuccefs,  i-n  cacaplafms  and  un- 
guents for  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

*This  plant,  about  the  year  1785,  was 
brought  greatly  into  the  notice  of  the  faculty* 
In  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  ^ranfadiions 
was  printed,  *^  An  account  of  the  fuceefsful 
ufe  of  foxglove  in  fome  dropfies,  and  in  the 
pulmonary  confumption,   by  Erafinus  Darwin 

.  M.  D."  to  this  is  fubjoined  an  appendhcy  by  Sir 
George  Baker.  A  pamphlet  was  likewife  about 
the  fame  time  publifhed  by  Dr.  Withering  on 
the  medical  ufes  of  the  foxglove.  From  thefe 
and  other  later  accounts  it  appears,  that  the 
Digitalis  poiTefles  uncommon  powers  as  a  diu- 
retic, and  a  promoter  of  abforption  from  the 
cavities  of  the  body.     It  is  at  the  fame  time 

^  llrongly  fedative,  caufing  a^  moil  remarkable, 
and  fometimes  alarming,  retardation  of  the 
motion  of  the  heart.  A  moil:  diilr effing  naufea 
and  iicknefs  is  the  ufual  forerunner  or  attendant 
of  its  diuretic  adion,  which  renders  it  necelTary 
to  fufpend  its  ufe.  The  mode  of  exhibition 
which  Dr.  Darwin  chiefly  employed  was  that  of 
a  decoftion,  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of 
the  freib  leaves  boiled  in  tw^o  pints  of  v^ater  to 


phagus  and  Homach.  Hi/},  plant.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  308.  i^ 
Haller  Stirp.  Hel'vet.  p.  617.  Dr.  Allien,  on  the  other 
hand,  ranks  it  among  thofe  indigenous  vegetables,  '*  which, 
*'  though  now  difregarded,  are  medicines  of  great  virtue, 
*^  and  fcarcely  inferiour  to  any  that  the  Indies  afford." 
hidex  medicamentorum  fimpliciumy  pr^efat.  /.  5.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  had  no  experience  of  this  plant  ufed  as  a 
medicine;  and,  in  regard  to  the  tafte,  little  can  be  judged, 
from  that  quality,  of  the  virtues  of  fubftances  of  this  kind  : 
the  tafte  of  the  digitalis  is  ftrong  and  naufeous^  but  not  near 
fo  acrid  or  pungent  as  that  of  many  vege-tables  which  are 
taken  with  great  fafety. 

one. 
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one,  adding  to  the  {trained  liquor,  two  ounces 
of  vinous  Ipirit.  Of  this,  half  an  ounce  was 
generally  given  early  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
peated every  hour  till  ficknefs  or  fonae  other 
difagreeable  fenfation  was  induced.  This  was 
in  dropfical  cafes;  but  in  confumptions  and 
fcrofulous  ulcers,  where  a  more  gradual  a6lion 
was  defired,  half  an  ounce  of  the  deco6tion  was 
adminiilered  twice  a  day  for  fome  weeks.  Dr* 
Withering  feems  to  prefer  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves ;  and  of  this,  in  dropfies,  he  con- 
fines himfelf  to  very  fmall  dofes,  fuch  as  from 
one  to  three  grains  twice  a  day.  Sir  George 
Baker  has  given  a  curious  hiftory  of  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine,  by  which  it  appears  that  phy- 
licians  have  at  different  times  thought  very 
varioufly  concerning  it;  however,  it  feems  now 
fufficiently  proved  to  be  capable  of  being  ren~ 
dered  a  fafe,  and  in  fome  cafes,  a  very  efficacious 
remedy.  Accordingly,  both  colleges  have  in 
their  laft  editions  admitted  it  into  their  cata- 
logues, 

""DOLICHOS. 

DOLICHOS  Pbarm,  Edinb,  Dolkhos  pruriens 
Linn.  Cacara  pruritus  Rmnph,  Amb.  SI'IZO- 
LOBIUMy  Browne.  Couhage,  or  Cow-itch. 
Cadju5fi  Bengalis. 

This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  papilio- 
naceous tribe,  growing  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  It  bears  pods,  denfeiy  covered  with 
fharp  hairs,  which  have  the  property  of  pene- 
trating the  fkin,  and  caufing  a  moil  troublefome 
itching.  This  quality,  with  us,  is  only  em- 
ployed in  performing  mifchievous  tricks;  but 
in  the  Weil  Indies,  the  cow-itch  is  given  in- 
D  d  2  ternally 
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ternally  as  a  very  efficacious  anthelmintic.  The 
mod  particular  account  of  the  ufe  of  this  remedy 
is  contained  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  Hift.  of  Guiana^ 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  in  the  Medical 
Comment,  Vol.  II.  p.  82. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  is  to 
mix  the  hairy  matter  fcraped  off  from  the  pods, 
with  fyrup  or  melafles,  into  a  thin  ele6tuary5  of 
which  a  tea-fpoonful  is  given  to  a  child  two  or 
three  years  old,  and  double  the  quantity  to  an 
adult.  The  dofe  is  exhibited  in  the  morning, 
fafting,  for  three  fucceflive  days,  after  which  a 
dofe  of  rhubarb  is  given.  Its  effe6ts  are  repre- 
fented  as  remarkably  powerful  and  certain,  with- 
out the  leaft  dangerous  confequence.  The 
fpiculse  feem  by  their  mechanical  adion  either  to 
excite  the  periilaltic  motion  of  the  inteflines,  or 
to  irritate  and  annoy  the  worms  themfelves. 
Neither  a  tincture  nor  deco6lion  of  the  cow-itch 
were  found  to  pofTefs  the  leaft  anthelmintic 
power. 

A  particular  botanical  defcriptionofthe  plant 
by  Mr.  Kerr  is  given  in  the  Medical  Comment, 
Vol.  II.  p.  202. 

Mr.  Chamberlaine,  furgeon,  of  London, 
publifhed  A  pra^ical  ^reafife  on  the  Efficacy  of 
StizoloMum  or  Coubage^  internally  adminijleredy 
in  Difeafes  occajioned  by  JVormSy  of  which-  the 
fourth  edition  is  dated  1785.  In  this,  he  con- 
firms by  feveral  cafes  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy, 
and  gives  diredions  for  its  exhibition.  Mr, 
Chamberlaine  has  lately  favoured  me  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  fays,  ^^  that  he  can  add 
from  the  moft  certain  proofs,  that  the  couhage 
is  as  deleterious  to  both  the  tape  worm  and 
afcarides,  as  to  the  common  round  worms,  or 
teretes," 

DORQ- 
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LEOPARDS  BANE :  a  hairy  plant,  with 
imciit  leaves,  and  yellow  radiated  difcous 
flowers,  which  ftand  folitary  upon  long  pedicles 
on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and  branches,  and 
are  followed  by  fnnall  feeds  winged  with  down : 
the  lower  leaves  have  long  pedicles,  thole  which 
grow  on  the  ftalks  have  none.    It  is  perennial. 

I.  DoRONicuM  Jive  Alifma  &  Arnica  germa- 
nor  urn  Pharm,  Far  if.  Arnica  Pharm,  Lond,  ^ 
Edinb.  Doronicum  flantaginis  folio  alter  urn  C.  B^ 
Arnica  montana  Linn.  German  leopards  bane  : 
with  oval -pointed,  ribbed  leaves,  like  thofe  of 
plantane,  fet  in  pairs  upon  the  ftalk  -,  and  ob- 
long roots.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany,  and  flowers  throughout  the 
fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have 
a  penetrating  bitterifh  tafte,  and  emit,  when 
bruifed,  a  light  pungent  fmell,  which  provokes 
fneezing.  Both  water  and  redified  ^irit  ex- 
tract their  virtues  by  infuflon,  and  carry  ofl^  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  them  in  evaporation.  The 
roots  are  more  of  an  aromatic  nature  than  the 
other  parts,  and  their  adive  matter  fomewhat 
lefs  volatile. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  efteemed  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  as  a  fpeciflc  for 
refolving  coagulated  blood  occafioned  by  falls 
or  bruifesj  from  its  efficacy  in  which  intentions, 
it  received  the  title  of  lapforum  panacea:  the 
dofe  is  an  infufion  of  one  or  two  pugils  of  the 
leaves,  or  flowers,  or  both,  and  in  fome  cafes 
of  the  roots.  It  is  faid,  that  foon  after  the 
D  d  3  taking 
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taking  of  this  medicine,  a  great  pain  is  felt 
about  the  afFe6led  part,  and  generally  a  cardi- 
algic  anxiety  of  the  flomach,  with  naufea, 
reaching,  and  gripes,  and  fometimes  extrenne 
difficulty  of  breathing:  that  thefe  fymptoms 
are  alleviated  a  little  by  walking  about,  and 
may  be  removed,  if  they  fhould  be  very  alarm- 
ing, by  vensfe6lion  :  that  in  a  fhort  tim.e,  they 
terminate  fpontaneoufly  in  a  copious  difcharge 
of  urine,  or  in  a  profufe  fweat,  and  fometimes 
in  vomiting  or  purging  (a).  This  herb  is  re- 
commended likewife,  in  confequence  of  its 
fuppofed  refolvent  power,  in  fundry  obftinate 
chronical  diforders.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  much  too  violent  in  its  operation  for  general 
ufe,  uniefs  repeated  fmall  dofes  fhould  be  ac« 
com.panied  with  the  good  efFe6ls,  without  the 
diilurbance,  which  a  full  dofe  is  faid  to  pro- 
duce. Simon  Paulli  fufpeds,  that  it  is  made 
an  ingredient  in  the  malt  liquors  ufed  in  fome 
places,  by  the  common  people,  againft  bruifes 
and  other  diforders. 

*  In  a  diflertation  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Bowers  of  arnica,  written  by  Dr.  Collin  of 
Vienna,  a  variety  of  cafes  are  related  of  their 
good  effeds  in  paralytic  diforders,  amaurofis, 
and  convulfive  and  fpafmodic  cafes.  An  in- 
fufion  or  decodion  of  the  flowers  was  ufed  in 
the  proportion  of  from  one  to  four  drams,  to 
the  pint  of  liquid.  It  generally  occafioned  paia 
in  the  affedted  parts,  but  no  other  difagreeable 
eonfequences  of  its  ufe  are  mentioned. 


(a)  Tabernasmontanus,  Herhar>  lih.  ii.  Je^i.h  cap.  xxiL 
f.  714.  ^  fea.  xi,  /.  116.  Fehr,  Eph,  nat.  curiof.  dec.'x. 
mm.  \x  ^  X.  oh/.  2.  GohJ,  JSi.  med.  Berolinenf.  'vol.  i. 
^,  4.  p.  46.     T>t  la  Marche,  Dijfert,  de  arnica  njera  v.fu. 
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2.  DoRONi(5uM  ROMANUM :  JDorontcum  ra- 
dice  fcorpii  C.  B»  Doronicum  graphoy  di5fum 
J,  B.  Aconitum  pardalianches  minus  quod  faljo 
doronicum  vocant  Matth.  Doronicum  pardalian- 
vbes  Linn,  Roman  leopards  bane  :  with  obtufe 
heart-fhaped  leaves  fet  alternately  on  the  ftalk, 
and  {lender  knotty  roots,  fuppofed  to  refemble 
the  fcorpion's  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens,  and  flowers 
in  June  or  July. 

The  root  of  the  Roman  leopards  bane  has 
a  fweetilh  ^fomewhat  aftringent  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour.  Its  me- 
dicinal qualities  were  formerly  the  fu.bjedb  of  a 
confiderable  difpute ;  fome  affirming  it  to  be 
poifonous,  and  others  falutary.  Gefner  relates, 
that  though  it  poifons  dogs,  he  had  himfelf 
many  times  eaten  the  herb  as  a  grateful  aro- 
matic, and  the  roots  alfo  both  freih  and  dry, 
without  perceiving  any  ill  efl^e6t  from  them : 
that  he  had  given  the  roots,  with  advantage, 
in  vertiginous,  and  epileptic  cafes :  that  ne- 
verthelefs  having  once  taken  two  drams  of  the 
powdered  root,  a  fwelling  of  the  belly  and 
ftomach  fucceeded  in  about  eight  hours,  ac- 
companied by  a  weaknefs  of  the  whole  body  j 
that  thefe  fymptoms  continued  for  two  days, 
and  that  he  was  cured  by  a  warm  bath  (a). 
The  Auguftan  college,    after  once  expunging 

(a)  Some  have  alledged,  that  the  taking  or  this  root 
occaiioned  his  death  ;  Cafp.  Hoffman  de  medicament,  officinal. 
lib,  ii.  cap.'w.  §  8.  Boerhaaije,  hiji.  plant.  Lugd,  Bat. 
p.  151.  but  the  epiftle  in  which  he  mentions  his  being  cured 
of  the  fymptoms  which  the  doronicum  had  occaiioned,  is 
dated  above  five  months  after ;  and  Simler,  his  cotempo- 
rary,  who  gives  a  particular  account  of  his  death,  informs 
jis  that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  difeafe. 
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the  doronicum  from  their  pharmacopoeia,  have 
lately  received  it  again,  and  affure  us,  that  ex- 
perience has  declared  it  innocent.  It  does  not 
however  appear,  its  innocence  admitted,  to  be 
poiTefled  of  virtues  fufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  pradice.  Among  us,  it  has  long  been  dif- 
carded,  together  with  all  the  Arabian  com- 
pofitions,  as  an  ingredient  in  which  (from  a 
prefumption,  not  perhaps  very  well  grounded, 
of  its  being  their  duronegi)  it  was  originally 
introduced. 

DRACON'tlUM, 

DRACUN'TIUM  five  Serpent  aria  Pharm, 
Pari/,  Bracunculus  polyphyllus  C,  B,  Arum  Bra- 
cumulus  Linn,  Dragons  :  a  plant  with  fmooth 
glolTy  leaves,  fet  on  long  pedicles,  divided  into 
fix  or  feven  or  m.ore  long  narrow  fegments  -, 
and  a  fingle,  thick,  Vv^hitifh  flem,  elegantly  va- 
riegated with  reddilli  or  purplifti  ftreaks,  com- 
pofed  as  it  were  of  membranes  enveloping  one 
another:  on  its  top  is  a  long  Iheath,  greenifh 
on  the  outfide  and  purplilh  within,  inclofmg  a 
dark-coloured  piftil,  like  that  of  arum,  but 
larger,  fucceeded  by  a  clufler  of  red  berries :  the 
root  is  large,  roundilh,  externally  yellowifh,  in- 
ternally white.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  :  it  dies  to  the  ground  early  in  the 
autumn. 

The  dracontium  appears  to  be  fimllar,  in  me- 
dicinal  virtues,  as  in  botanic  charadters,  to  arum ; 
the  roots  and  leaves  being,  like  thofe  of  that 
plant,  extremely  acrimonious,  feeming,  when 
flightly  tailed,  to  burn  or  corrode  the  tongue, 
and  continuing  to  painfuliy  veliicate  the  part 
for  many  hours.      The  acrimonious  matter  is 

likewife 
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likewife  of  the  fame  kind  in  regard  to  its  phar- 
maceutical properties ;  being  in  great  part  diffi- 
pated  or  deftroyed  by  exficcation;  not  being 
diffoliible  either  by  watery  or  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua  i  not  rifing  with  either  menftruum  in  diftil- 
lation,  but  being  deftroyed  in  the  procefs; 
being  extraded^  by  expreffion,  along  with  the 
watery  juice ;  but  foon  feparating  from  the  aque- 
ous fluid,  and  being  now  found,  though  not  a 
little  weakened,  in  the  fecula  or  fediment.  This 
plant  might  therefore  be  ufed  in  the  fame  cafes 
as  arum,  but  general  pradice  employs  only  the 
latter.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  between  fub- 
ftanccs  of  fuch  vehement  pungency,  the  dracun  - 
cuius  is  rather  the  ftrongeil  of  the  two. 

ELJriNE, 

ELATINE  diojcoridis  LoheL  adv,  Linaria 
fegetum  nummularis  folio  villofo  Tourn,  Antirrhi- 
num Elatine  Linn,  Fluellen  or  Female  speed- 
well :  a  low,  procumbent  plant ;  with  oval, 
acuminated,  downy  leaves,  fet  alternately  on 
the  ftalks  :  from  their  bofoms  iffue  long  pedicles, 
bearing  irregular,  naonopetalous,  labiated,  ga- 
ping flowers,  with  a  crooked  tail  or  fpur  behind, 
followed  by  roundifh  capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds : 
the  upper  lip  is  of  a  dark  purplifli  colour,  the 
lower  lip  and  the  fpur  yellow.  It  is  annual, 
grows  wild  in  corn  fields,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  elatine  have  a  roughifli  very 
bitter  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any  fmell.  Both 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  extradl  their 
a6live  matter  by  infufion,  and  leave  it  entire  in 
evaporation.  .  This  herb  was  formerly  accounted 
an  excellent  detergent  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 
An  extrad  made  from  it  by  water  has  been  given 

in 
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in  dofes  of  a  dram,  and  the  expreffed  juice  from 
three  to  five  ounces,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
the  juice  applied  alfo  externally  ;  againft  fcor- 
butic  diforders,  and  different  kinds  ofoldulcerSo 
A  decodion  of  it  has  been  ufed  likewife  in  glif- 
ters  for  alvine  fluxes.  A  conribination  of  its  ac- 
tive matter  with  honey,  prepared  by  boiling  four 
pints  of  the  depurated  juice  with  four  pounds  of 
clarified  horiey,  is  fometimes  kept  in  the  fhops  ; 
but  neither  this  preparation,  nor  the  herb  in  any 
form,  are  at  prefent  much  made  ufe  of. 

ELEML 

GUMMI  ELEMI  Pharm,  Lond.  El^mi  : 
a  concrete  refinous  juice,  faid  to  be  obtained 
from  a  large  tree  refembling  an  olive  -,  (Amyris 
elemifera  Linn,)  brought  from*  the  Spanilh  Wefl 
Indies,  and  fometimes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in 
oblong  roundifh  cakes,  generally  wrapt  up  in 
flag  leaves.  The  beft  fort  is  foftiih,  fomewhat 
tranfparent,  of  a  pale  whitifh  yellow  colour, 
inclining  a  little  to  greenifh.  The  faculty  of 
Paris  mentions  a  fpurious  elemi,  or  gummi 
chihou^  which  is  not  yet  known  among  us. 

Elemi  has  a  itrong,  tolerably  pleafant  fmell ; 
and  a  flight  bitterifh  tafte.  It  gives  out  very 
little  to  aqueous  menfcrua,  but  almoft  totally 
diffolves  in  redlified  fpirit,  tinging  the  fluid  of  a 
pale  gold  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a  thin  pale  coloured  effential  oil,  amounting  to 
about  one  ounce  from  fixteen,  of  a  moderately 
pungent  tafte,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the 
.  elemi :  a  friable  inodorous  refin  remains  behind 
in  the  ftill.  On  fubmitting  to  diftillation  the 
folution  made  in  redified  fpirit,  a  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  elem.i  arifes  with  the  fpirit,  greateft 
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part  remaining  in  the  infpiflated  mafs,  which 
has  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fnnell,  though  it 
makes  little  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  tafle. 

This   refin   is   fcarcely   otherwife   employed 
among  us,,  than  as  an   ingredient  in  digeflive 
ointments;  one  of  the  beft  of  the  officinal  di- 
geftives,  formerly  called  the  ointment  or  lini- 
ment of  Arcasus,    confifts  of  fix  parts  of  the 
clemi,  five  of  turpentine,  twelve  of  iheeps  fuet,  Ung.  Elemi 
and  one  of  oiive  oil  melted  together.     This  ^^* -^''^^• 
refin   fhould   neverthelefs    feem    applicable    to 
other  purpofes,  and  to  be  preferable,  for  internal 
ufe,  to  fome  refinous  fubftances  that  iiave  been . 
held  in  greater  eileem. 

ELICHRTSUM. 

ELICHRYSUM  five  Stcschas  citrina  Pharm. 
Pari/,  Elichryjum  five  ftcechas  citrina  anguftifolia 
C,  B.  Gnaphalium  Slcecbas  Linn.  Goldilocks  : 
a  fmall,  fhrubby,  downy  plant;  clothed  with 
long,  very  narrow  leaves :  producing,  on  th^ 
tops  of  the  branches,  feveral  fmall  round  heads 
of  bright  yellow  fcaly  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  flowers  in  our 
gardens  in  May  and  June,  and  holds  its  leaves^; 
all  the  winter. 

The  flowers  or  fcaly  heads  of  this  plant, 
naturally  dry  and  firm,  retain  their  figure  and 
glofly  yellow  colour  for  years.  Both  the  flowers 
and  leaves,  rubbed  a  little,  yield  an  agreeable 
and  moderately  ilrong  fmell :  to  the  taite  they 
difcover  a  confiderable  warmth,  pungency,  and 
bitterifhnefs :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  the  aperient  and  corroborant  virtues,  com- 
monly afcribed  to  them,  are  not  wholly  without 
foundation. 

endivia: 
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END  I  VIA. 

IN^TBUS  fativa  latifoUa  five  endivia  vulgaris 
C  B,  Ckhorium  endivia  Linn.  Endive  :  a 
common  culinary  plant,  refembling  cichory  in 
the  flowers  and  feeds  ^  and  differing  from  it 
chiefly  in  being  annual,  and  in  the  leaves  being 
fliorter,  broader,  and  only  flightly  crenated, 
not  jagged,  about  the  edges. 

Endive  agrees  with  cichory  in  quality  as  in 
appearance  J  containing,  like  it,  a  milky  juice, 
of  a  bitterifli  taile,  which  it  lofes  on  being 
blanched  by  culture :  the  greener  the  colour  of 
the  leaves,  the  greater  is  the  bitternefs  of  the 
whole  plant.  In  its  bittereil  fl:ate,  however,  it 
is  fomewhat  lefs  fo  than  the  cichory. 

ENULA   CAMP  ANA. 

ENULA  CAMP  ANA  Pharm.  Loud.  Enula 
campana  feu  helenium  Pharm.  Edinb.  Inula  Gejn, 
hort.  Helenium  vulgare  C.  B.  After  -omnium 
maximus  'Tourn.  Inula  Helenium  Linn.  Ele- 
campane: a  large  plant,  with  long,  wrinkled, 
oval,  acuminated  leaves,  ferrated  about  the 
edges,  pale  green  above,  and  hoary  underneath, 
joined  clofe  to  the  fl:alk,  which  divides  towards 
the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  large 
yellow  flowers  of  the  radiated  difcous  kind, 
followed  by  oblong  feeds  winged  with  down ; 
the  roots  are  fnort  and  thick,  fomewhat  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  brown  or  blackifh  on  the 
outfide,  and  whitifh  within.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  moiil  rich  foils,  and  flowers  in 
June. 

The 
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The  frefh  roots  of  elecampane  have  a  weak 
not  very  grateful  fnaell;  which,  on  thoroughly 
drying  and  keeping  them  for  fome  time,  is 
greatly  improved,  and  approaches  to  that  of 
Florence  orris.  Chewed,  they  difcover  at  firft 
a  kind  of  rancid  glutinous  tafte,  quickly  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by 
degrees  becomes  confiderably  pungent. 

This  root  ilands  recommended  as  a  diapho- 
retic and  ftomachic,  for  promoting  expedtoration 
in  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  and  for  at- 
tenuating vifcid  juices  in  general,  and  difpofing 
them  to  excretion :  taken  freely,  it  is  faid  to 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  increafe  the  urinary 
difcharge.  The  dofe  of  the  dry  root  in  fub- 
ftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two. 

It  gives  out  its  virtue  partially  to  aqueous, 
totally  to  ipirituous  menilrua:  the  former  it 
tinges  of  a  muddy  yellowifh,  the  latter  of  a 
bright  pale  yellow  colour.  In  diflillation  with 
water,  it  gives  over  an  elTential  oil,  which  con- 
cretes into  white  flakes,  partly  fwimming  on  the 
water,  and  partly  fubfiding,  in  quantity  about 
one  dram  from  thirty  ounces,  of  no  great  heat 
or  pungency,  fmelling  at  firft  pretty  ftrongly  of 
the  elecampane,  but  very  apt  to  lofe  its  fmell 
in  keeping.  Great  part  of  the  aromatic  warmth 
and  pungency,  as  well  as  the  bitternefs,  refide 
in  a  matter  of  a  more  fixt  kind,  which  does  not 
eafily  exhale- in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  is 
preferved  in  tolerable  perfe6lion  in  the  watery 
extract.  Redlified  fpirit  elevates  little  or  nothing 
from  this  root :  the  fpirituous  extrad  is  con- 
fiderably ftronger  than  the  watery,  though  its 
pungency  is  not  near  fo  great  as  might  be  ex- 
peded  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  its  quantity  : 
It  fcarcely  exceeds  one  fifteenth  the  weight  of 

the 
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the  root,  whereas  the  watery  extrad  amounts  t<> 
ahnoil  one  half. 


EPITHTMUM^ 

EPITHTM  UM  Pharm,  Par  if,  Eptthymum 
five  cujcuta  minor  C.  B,  Cujcuta  Epithymum  Linn. " 
Dodder  of  thyme  :  a  plant  without  leaves, 
growing  on  thyme,  confifting  of  a  number  of 
flender  juicy  filaments,  producing  here  and 
there  fmail  heads  of  white  or  reddifli  flowers^ 
which  are  followed  by  roundiili  capfules  full  of 
minute  feeds.  Dodder  receives  its  nourifhment 
from  the  vegetable  on  which  it  climbs,  its  own 
roots  quickly  perifhing.  A  large  kind,  vul- 
garly called  hellweed,  is  comm.on  in  heaths, 
upon  furzes,  nettles,  &c.  and  in  fields  of  flax 
and  other  manured  herbs.  The  fmaller  fort, 
found  upon  thyme,  has  been  generally  preferred 
for  medicinal  ufe,  and  imported  to  us  from 
Turkey  and  Leghorn,  intermixed  with  flalks 
and  tops  of  thyme.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome, 
that  the  dodder  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the 
plant  by  which  it  is  fupported.~ 

Dodder  of  thyme  has  a  pretty  llrong  noi: 
diiagreeable  fmell,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  fub- 
tile  pungent  tafte,  very  durable  in  the  mouth, 
and  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  Though 
it  was  early  received  into  medicine,  its  medicinal 
qualities  are  not  as  yet  known.  The  ancients 
accounted  it  cathartic,  but  when  given  by  itfelf 
it  is  found  to  have  very  litde  purgative  virtue. 
Some  late  writers  recommend  it  rather  as  a 
deobilruenr,  in  melancholic  and  other  diforders. 
It  is  in  this  country  an  entire  ftranger  to  prac- 
tice i  though  the  remarkable  fubtility  of  its  tafte 

feems 
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feems  to  promife  fome  confiderable  medicinal 
power. 

E^UISETUM. 

CAUDA  equina.  Equifetum  faluftre  longiorihus 
Jetis  C,  B.  Hippuris  vulgaris  Linn.  Horsetail  % 
a  plant/  with  a  thick  hollow  ftraight  flalk,  full 
of  joints;  and  long,  llender,  rough,  iliff,  jointed, 
rufh-like  leaves,  (landing  feveral  round  every 
articulation  in  form  of  a  ftar.  It  is  perennial, 
and  common  in  watery  places. 

The  leaves  of  equifetum  have  been  accounted 
powerfully  aftringcnt,  and  hence  recommended 
in  different  fluxes  and  hemorrhagies :  the  dofe 
commonly  directed  is  a  dram  of  the  dry  leaves 
in  powder,  or  two  ounces  of  the  expreifed  juice. 
They  appear,  indeed,  from  their  fenfibie  qua« 
lities,  to  have  fome  virtues  of  this  kind,  but  in 
a  very  low  degree;  in  the  leaves  thcmfelves,  the 
aflringency  is  fo  weak,  that  the  tafte  fcarcely 
gives  any  notice  of  it,  though  folution  of  chaly- 
beate vitriol  renders  it  apparent  by  the  inky  ^ 
blacknefs  it  receives  from  them :  the  aftringent 
matter  is  extrafted  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous 
menftrua,  and  when  concentrated  by  infpiffating 
the  infufions,  proves  ftill  of  fo  weak  a  kind,  and 
in  fo  little  quantity,  that  the  plant  can  be  ranked 
only  among  the  milder  reftringent  corroborants. 
In  this  intention,  an  infufion  of  the  dried  herb 
may  be  ufed  as  tea. 

ERIGERUM. 

SEN  EC  10  minor  vulgaris  C.  B,  Senecio  vul- 
garis Linn.  Groundsel  :  a  low,  branched 
plant,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  deeply  cut 
into  wing-like  fedions,  joined  to  the  ilalk  by 

broad 
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broad  bafes :  on  the  tops  grow  numerous  yei- 
low  flowers,  of  the  naked  difcous  kind,  kt  in 
large  cups,  and  followed  by  fmall  feeds  winged 
with  down.  It  is  a  common  annual  weed  in 
dry  grounds. 

The  leaves  of  groundfel  have  an  herbaceous 
fomewhat  faline  tafte,  and  no  remarkable  fmelL 
They  fland  recommended,  externally,  as  a 
vulnerary  and  refrigerant,  internally  as  a  mild 
and  fafe  emetic.  The  expreffed  juice,  or  an 
infufion  or  deco6lion  of  the  herb,  are  by  fevcral 
writers  direded  in  this  lafl:  intention,  but  neither 
of  them  appear  to  have  any  confid6rable  effedl ; 
perhaps  thofe,  who  afcribe  to  them  an  emetic 
power,  were  impofed  on  by  giving  fuch  large 
dofes,  as  to  nauieate  the  ilomach  by  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid. 

ERUCA 

ROCKET :  a  plant  with  fmooth  oblong 
narrow  leaves  deeply  jagged  about  the  edges, 
bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  numerous 
tetrapetalous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
angular  pods,  full  of  fmall  roundiih  feeds  flatted 
on  one  fide.     It  is  annual. 

1.  Eruca  :  eruca  latifelta  alha:^  Jativa  diojco- 
ndis  C,  B,  Braffica  Eruca  Linn,  Garden  or 
Roman  rocket,  or  rocket  gende :  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  turneps,  but  much  fmaller^  and 
whitifli  flowers  variegated  with  black  ftreaks. 
It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  cultivated 
among  us  in  gardens. 

2.  Eruca  silvestris  :  eruca  Jyheftris  major 
lutea  caule  ajpro  C  B.  Bra£ica  Erucaftrum 
I  Linn. 
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Lim.  Wild  rocket :  with  leaves  like  thofe  of 
dandelion,  and  yellow  flowers;  comnnon  on 
old  walls,  and  among  rubbifti. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  rockets  have  an  acrid  — 
tafte  like  that  of  crefles,  and  a  rank  difagreeable 
fmell :  the  roots  arQ  as  acrid  as  the  leaves :  the 
feeds  much  more  fo,  approaching  to  the  pun- 
gency of  muftard.  The  wild  fort  is,  ih  all  its 
parts,  confiderably  more  acrid  than  the  garden, 
though  the  faculty  of  Paris  allows  both  forts  to 
be  taken  indifcriminately.  They  are  accounted 
good  aperients  and  antiscorbutics,  but  are  now 
rarely  made  ufe  of  on  account  of  their  ill  flavour: 
to  the  aphrod iliac  virtues,  commonly  afcribed 
to  them,  they  appear  to  have  no  other  title  than 
the  reft  of  the  pungent  ftimulating  plants. 

The  adive  matter  of  the  leaves  is  extrafted 
by  expreflion,  by  infuflon  in  boiling  water,  and 
by  digeftion  or  maceration  in  reftified  fpirit; 
with  this  difl'erence,  that  the  infuflons  and  dnc- 
tures  retain  the  ill  fmell  of  the  herb^  which  in 
expreflion  is  in  great  meafure  deftroyed.  On 
drying  the  herb  itfelf,  or  infpiflating  the  juice  of 
the  watery  or  fpirituous  tinctures,  the  pungency, 
as  well  as  the  fmell,  is  almoft  totally  difllpated. 
In  diftillation  with  water,  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  a  yellowifli,  very  pungent,  and  very  volatile 
eflential  oil  is  obtained. 

The  pungency  of  the  feeds  is  of  a  lefs  volatile 
kind;  not  exhaling  in  exficcation,  and  arifing 
more  difficultly  with  water  in  diftillation :  and 
though  it  appears  to  refide,  as  that  of  the  leaves, 
in  an  eflential  oil,  it  is  but  partially  extraded  by 
re6tified  fpirit.  In  thefe  refpeds  the  feeds  of 
rocket  agree  with  thofe  of  muftard;  to  which 
they  appear  to  be  fimilar  aifo,  but  inferiour,  in 
medicinal  virtue. 

Vol.  L  E  e  ERTN- 
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'  ERTNGIUM,' 

ERTNGIUM  Pharm.  Lond,  Eryngium  ma- 
ritimum  C  B.  &  Linn.  ERYNCoor  Sea  holly  : 
a  bluifh^  branched,  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
mallow-like,  thick,  prickly  leaves,  angular  or 
jagged  about  the  edges :  the  flowers  are  white 
and  fet  in  prickly  heads,  under  which  a  number 
of  little  oblong  leaves  Hand  in  form  of  a  ftar  : 
the  roots  are  flender,  very  long,  with  a  few 
knots,  browniih  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly  fhores,  and  flow- 
ers in  July. 

Eryngo  roots  have  an  agreeable  fweetifli 
tafl:e,  which  on  chewing  them  for  fome  time  is 
followed  by  a  light  aromatic  warmth  and  pun^ 
gency.  They  are  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
aphrodiflac  i  Boerhaave  fays  they  are  the  principal 
of  the  aperient  diuretic  roots,  and  that  he  con- 
ftantly  made  them  an  ingredient  in  his  prefcrip- 
tions  againfl:  fcurvies :  their  virtues,  however, 
appear  to  be  but  weak,  and  they  are  now 
fcarcely  otherwife  ufed  than  as  made  into  a 
fweetmeat. 

ERYSIMUM. 

ERYSIMUM  vulgar  e  C,  B.  Mo  Jive  eryff/mum 
diofcoridis  Lob.  Eryfimum  officinale  Linn.  Hedge- 
mustard  :  a  hairy  plant,  with  oblong  narrov/ 
leaves,  divided  into  wing-like  fedlions,  trian- 
gular at  the  extremity ;  and  tough,  branched 
llalks,  bearing  numerous  fmall,  yellow,  tetra- 
petalous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  fHorC 
roundifli  pods,  Itanding  clofe  to  the  flalks,  full 
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of  fmall  reddifh  brownilh  feeds.     It  is  annual, 
"^  common  in  wafte  places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  eryfimum  are  faid  to  be  atte- 
nuant,  expedorant,  and  diuretic  ;  and  (land  par- 
ticularly recommended  againft  chronical  coughs, 
and  hoarfenefs,  whether  humourai,  or  occafion- 
ed  by  immoderate  exertion  of  the  voice.  Lobel 
greatly  commends  for  this  purpofe  a  compound 
fyrup,  which,  as  GeofFroy  obferves,  is  not  fu- 
periour  to  a  fimple  mixture  of  the  exprelfed 
juice  of  the  herb  with  honey ;  and  indeed  it  is  ' 
not  very  clear  whether  the  virtue  of  the  honey 
is  much  improved  by  the  eryfimum.  The  herb 
has  no  faiell,  and  its  tafte,  at  lead  when  mo-      .  1 

derately  dried,  is  little  other  than  herbaceous, 
with  fomewhat  of  a  flight  faline  impregnation. 

The  feeds  of  eryfimum  are  confiderably  f)un- 
gent,  and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity with  thole  of  muftard,  but  weaker.  Their 
acrimony,  like  that  of  muftard-feed,  is  ex- 
traded  totally  by  wateV,  and  partially  by  rec- 
tified fpirit,  and  ftrongly  impregnates  water  in 
diftillation. 

EUPJrORIUM. 

EUPA'TORIUiM  arahum  Pharm,  Pari/,  Eu- 
patorium  cannabinum  C,  B.  (^  Linn,  Hemp  agri-= 
MONY  :  a  plant  with  oblong,  acuminated,  deep- 
ly indented  leaves,  fet  three  on  one  pedicle,  and 
the  pedicles  in  pairs :  the  flowers,  which  ftand 
in  umbel-like  clufters,  confifl:  of  purpiifli  flofculi  , 
kt  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by  oblong  feeds  v/ing- 
ed  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by 
the  fides  of  rivers  and  ditches,   and  flowers  in** 

July. 
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The  leaves  of  eupatorium  have  a  light  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a  pungent  very  bitter  tafte. 
They  are  recomnnended  as  aperients,  laxatives^ 
and  corroborants  j  in  beginning  dropfies,  jaun- 
dices, intermitting  fevers,  and  other  confe- 
quences  of  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  fucceed- 
ing  frequent  relapfes  into  acute,  or  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  chronical  difeafes.  They  are  faid 
to  be  the  conamon  nnedicine  of  the  turf-diggers 
in  Holland,  againft  the  fcurvies,  foul  ulcers^ 
and  fwellings  of  the  feet,  to  which  they  are  fub- 
je6l.  Infufions  of  the  herb  may  be  drank  as 
tea,  or  the  exprefled  juice  taken  in  dofes  of  one^ 
two,  or  three  ounces  5  in  large  quantity,  it  pur- 
ges or  vomits. 

EUPHORBIUM. 

EUPHORBIUM :  a  gummy  refinous  con- 
crete juice;  exuding  from  an  oriental,  prickly^ 
ladefcent  Ihrub,  of  the  fame  name,  euphorbia 
(officinarum)  aculeata  nuda  multangularis :  aculeis 
geminatis  Linn,  fpec.  plant.  The  juice  is  brought 
immediately  from  Barbary,  in  drops  or  tears  of 
an  irregular  form  5  fome  of  which  are  found, 
on  being  broken,  to  contain  little  thorns,  twigs, 
flowers,  and  other  vegetable  matters;  others 
are  hollow,  without  any  thing  in  the  cavity : 
the  tears  are  in  general  eafy  to  break,  of  a  pale 
yellow  and  fometimes  of  a  gold  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  within. 

EuPHORBiuM,  applied  lightly  to  the  tongue^, 
difcovers  a  fharp  biting  tafte;  held  for  fome 
time  in  the  mouth,  it  proves  vehemently  acri- 
monious, inflaming  and  exulcerating  the  parts. 
The  finer  dufl:  which  flies  off"  in  pulverization, 
unlefs  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  it,  is  apt  to 

affed 
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affedt  the  operator's  head  and  throat  in  a  violent 
manner. 

It  confills  of  about  equal  parts  of  refmous 
and  gummy  matter.  The  acrimony  rcfides 
chiefly  in  the  former ;  the  fpirituous  tindture 
being  exceflively  fiery,  and  when  infpiffated  flill 
more  fo ;  whereas  the  watery  infufion  and  ex- 
trad  are  bitterifh  with  only  a  flight,  though  a 
very  durable  acrimony.  A  Angle  drop  of. a 
fl:rong  fpirituous  tin6lure  produces  in  the  mouth 
a  fenfation  of  burning,  which,  as  Cartheufer 
obferves,  is  fcarcely  to  be  obtunded  by  muci- 
lages or  oils  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  It  gives  over 
nothing  in  difl:illation  either  to  water  or  fpirit. 

The  extreme  acrimony  of  this  drug  renders 
it  abfolutely  unfit  for  any  internal  ufe :  feveral 
correctors  have  indeed  been  propofed  for  abating 
its  virulence,  but  the  befl;  of  them  are  not  to  be 
trufl:ed  to.  It  is  employed  only,  and  that  but 
feldom,  for  external  purpofes;  in  fl:imulating 
unguents  and  plafl:ers  for  paralytic  limbs,  carious 
bones,  &c.  Some  have  ventured  on  a  minute 
portion  of  it,  mixed  with  other  powders,  as  an 
errhine,  in  obflirudions  of  the  nofl:rils,  and 
mucous  diforders  of  the  head ;  a  pra6lice  by  no 
means  advifable,  as  we  are  in  no  want  of  medi- 
cines for  thefe  purpofes,  equally  efl^edtual,  and 
far  more  fafe.  I  have  feen  violent  and  danger-, 
ous  inflammations  produced  by  raflily  ufing 
even  very  fmall  quantities  of  it  mixed  with 
fnufi^s. 

EUPHRASIA 

EUPHRASIA   officinarum    C.    B,   &  Linn, 

Eyebright:    a  fmall  herb,    with  little,    oval, 

ferrated  leaves,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles: 

in  their  bofoms,  towards  the  tops  of  the  fl:alks, 

E  e  3  come 
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come  forth  labiated,  monopetalous,  whitifh 
flowers,  ftreaked  internally  with  purple  and 
yellow  3  followed  each  by  a  flattilh  capfule,  full 
of  fmall  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  annnal^^grows 
wild  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  from 
July  to  September. 

This  plant  has  long  been  celebrated  as  an 
ophthalnnic,  both  taken  internally,  and  applied 
externally.  Hildanus  fays,  he  has  known  aged 
people,  who  had  their  fight  impaired,  recover 
it  again  by  the  ufe  of  this  herb;  but  later  prac- 
titioners have  not  been  lb  happy  as  to  meet  with 
the  like  fuccefs.  It  may  indeed,  in  fome  cafes, 
be  of  fervice  as  a  mild  corroborant;  for  it  dif- 
covers  an  afl:ringent  quality  to  the  taile,  and,  in 
a  more  fenfible  manner,  by  ftriking  a  black  co- 
lour with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  The 
aftringent  matter  is  extradled  both  by  water  and 
fpirit  \  and  when  concentrated  by  infpifiating 
the  tindures,  is  ftill  found  to  be  very  weak. 

F  E  L. 

F EL  five  Bills,  Gall  or  Bile:  a  bitter 
animal  juice,  fecreted  from  the  blood  in  the 
liver,  and  coile6led  in  a  particular  receptacle. 
The  galls  of  the  ox,  the  eel,  and  the  pike  fifli^ 
have  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 

This  fluid  mingles  uniformly  with  water, 
fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  alkaline  lixivia,  and  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits,  without  change  of  its  yellow 
colour.  The  concentrated  mineral  acids  coa- 
gulate and  render  it  whitifli;  diluted  acids, 
thofe  at  lead  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
dom, change  it  green :  the  addition  of  alkalies 
to  the  green  mixtures  refl:ores  the  natural  yellow 

colour 
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colour  of  the  bile.  -  InfpilTated  by  heat,  it  dif- 
folves  aimoft  totally  in  water,  but  is  more 
Sparingly  a6ted  upon  by  rcdified  fpiritf^j.  It 
render4.oily,  undluous,  and  refinous  fubilances 
mifcible-  "with  watery  liquors  -,  prefer ves  milk 
from  coagulating  or  turning  four,  and  redif- 
folves  it  when  already  coagulated.  Such  at 
leall  are  the  properties  of  the  gall  of  the  ox : 
how  far  that  of  other  animals  agrees  with 
or  differs  from  it  in  thefe  refpe6ts,  is  not 
known  f^J. 

This  Simulating  refolvent  bitter  has  been 
given,  and  as  is  faid  with  good  fuccefs,  for 
opening  obft'rudions  of  the  vifcera,  promoting 
urine,  the  m.enfes,  and  labour  pains :  in  this  laft 
intention,  the  gall  of  the  eel,  which  is  faid  to 
be  one  of  the  mod  acrid,  has  been  chiefly  re- 
commended. Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  has 
cured  pale  ricketty  children  by  pills  made  of  the 
galls  of  the  eel  and  the  pike;  that  the  medicine 
operated  powerfully  by  urine ;  and  that,  by  its 
ufe,  the  belly,  before  fwelled,  fubfided  fur-- 
prizingly  ff J.  In  want  of  appetite  and  other 
complaints  proceeding  from  a  deficiency  of  bile 
in  the  firft  paiTages,  this  animal  bitter  may 
probably  be  of  more  fervice,  than  thofe  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ufually  direded  in  fuch  in- 
tentions. Among  us  thefe  fluids  are  employed 
only  for  external  purpofes :  a  mixture  of  ox 
gall  with  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  is  faid  to 
be  an  ufeful  embrocation  for  fprains,  bruifes, 
rheumatic  pains,  &c. 

CaJ  Cartheufer,  Fundament  a  mat,  fned,  feSl.  ix.  cap.  i. 
Edit.  Pari/,  torn.  i.  p,  519. 

(bj  Vide  Baglivi,  Dtjjertationes  'uarice,  dijf.  iii.  de  expert- 
m^nt.  circa  bilem.     0pp.  p.  428,  fe<iq, 

(c)  Praxis  medicay  to?n.*i.  p.  164. 
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C^ruleum 
berolinenfe ; 
PrulTian 
blue. 


IRON :  a  greylfh,  hard  metal,  between 
feven  and  eight  times  fpecifically  heavier  than 
water :  diflinguifhed  from  all  other  metallic 
bodies^  in  its  metallic  ftate,  by  its  attrafling, 
or  being  attraded  by,  the  loadftone ;  but  lofing 
this  attradive  power  on  being  reduced,  by  fire 
or  rnenilrua,  to  a  calx :  not  fufible  without  an 
intenfe  white  heat,  and  calcining,  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  weaker  heat,  firft  into  blackilh 
fcales,  and  afterwards  into  a  dark  reddifh  pow- 
der :  corrofible  by  moid  air  into  a  reddifh  yel- 
low rufl,  and  foluble  in  all  acids,  from  which  it 
precipitates  all  the  commiOn  metallic  bodies 
except  zinc :  forming  with  the  marine  acid  a 
yellow,  with  the  nitrous  a  dark  red,  and  with 
the  vitriolic  a  pale  green  folution;  which  is 
changed  to  an  inky  blacknefs  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  galls,  and  by  mofl  of  the  other  vegetable 
aiiringents,  and  to  a  reddifh  or  purple  by  a 
mixture  of  aiiringents  with  a  minute  proportion 
of  any  alkaline  fait.  All  the  folutions,  by  what- 
ever acid  effeded,  on  the  addition  of  a  lixivium 
of  alkaline  falts  that  have  been  calcined  and 
fully  impregnated  with  animal  coals f^ J,  are 
changed  to  a  deep  blue,  and  on  ftanding  de- 
pofite  the  iron  in  form  of  a  powder  of  the  fame 
colour.  By  thefe  charaders,  a  moft  minute 
portion  of  iron  may  be  difcovered  in  liquors. 

Ores  of  iron,  and  minerals  more  flightly 
impregnated  with  it  than  thofe  which  are  ftridly 


faj  Volatile  alkaline  fpirits  may  be  completely  faturated 
with  the  matter  which  tinges  dilTolved  iron  blue,  by  digeft- 
ing  them  with  the  pigment  called  Pruflian  blue;  from 
which  they  acquire  a  yellowiih  or  greenifti  tindlure,  leaving 
the  iron  in  form  of  Ophre  or  a  rufty  coloured  calx. 

called 
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called  ores,  are  common  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world :  the  red  and  yellow  earths  and  ftones 
generally  owe  their  colour  to  an  admixture  of 
this  metal.  The  iron,  extradled  from  the  ore 
by  fuiion  in  large  furnaces  in  mixture  with  the 
fuel,  is  impure  and  brittle:  being  again  laid 
on  burning  charcoal  in  a  fmaller  furnace  or 
forge,  and  melted  down,  a  quantity  of  fulphu- 
reous  fcoria  leparates,  the  iron  proves  lefs  fufi- 
ble,  lefs  brittle,  and  by  two  or  three  repetitions 
of  the  procefs,  becomes  tough  enough  to  be 
forged  into  bars.  The  iron  thus  purified  is 
employed  as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica 
in  two  ftates. 

1.  Fekkvm  Pbarm,  Lond,  Per  rum  Jive  Mars 
Pharm.  Edinb,  Iron,  or  forged  iron  :  iron  in 
its  fofteft  ftate;  capable  of  being  eafily  filed  i 
acquiring  little  or  no  additional  hardnefs  on 
being  made  red-hot  and  quenched  in  water; 
appearing,  when  broken,  of  a  fibrous  texture ; 
exceeding  difficult  of  fufion,  and  perhaps  not 
fufible  at  all  by  common  fire  without  the  con-  >  1 
tad  of  the  fuel  or  other  additions. 

2.  Chalybs.  Steel ;  iron  in  a  hard  flate, 
io  as  to  refifc  the  file,  or  acquiring  this  hardnefs 
by  heating  and  quenching  it  -,  when  broken,  of 
a  fine  granulated  texture ;  much  eafier  of  fu  - 
fion,  fomewhat  more  difficult  of  folution,  and 
fomewhat  lefs  fubjedt  to  ruft  in  the  air,  than 
foft  iron.  Iron,  cemented  in  clofe  veffels,  with 
vegetable  or  animal  coals,  becomes  fteel;  and 
fleel,  kept  red-hot  for  fome  time  in  an  open 
vefTel,  becomes  foft  iron  again. 

This  metal,  when  diflblved,  difcovers  a 
ftrong  auftere  corrugating  tafte,    and  contrads 

and 
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and  hardens  all  the  vafcular  and  foft  fibrous 
parts  of  animals.  To  conftringe  and  corro- 
borate the  animal  folids  appears  to  be  its  pri- 
mary medical  operation. 

In  weak^  lax,  pale  habits,  and  in  chronical 
diforders  proceeding  from  languor  and  debility, 
cachedic  hypochondriacal,  and  others,  this  me- 
tal has  generally  good  effefts  :  ftrengthening 
the  flomach,  and  chylopoietic  organs,  and  the 
fyftem  in  general;  quickening  the  circulation 
and  raifing  the  pulfe  ;  rendering  the  blood  more 
florid,  and  as  it  were  expanding  and  rarefying 
the  juices;  promodng,  when  they  are  deficient, 
and  reftraining,  when  immoderate,  the  fecretions 
that  are  made  from  the  blood,  as  perfpiration, 
urine,  and  the  uterine  purgations ;  but  for  the 
mod  part  binding  the  belly,  though  this  evacua- 
tion alfo,  in  fome  circumflances,  it  prom/Otes. 

By  the  fame  corroborating  power,  whereby 
it  promotes  deficient  and  retrains  redundant  dis- 
charges where  the  fuppreffion  or  flux  arife  from 
debility  and  relaxation;  it,  contrariwife,  increafes 
fluxes  and  confirms  ob(lru6lions  v/hen  they  pro- 
ceed from  tenfion,  xigidity,  or  fpafmodic  ftric- 
tures  of  the  vefiels.  "Where  either  the  circula- 
tion is  quick,  or  the  habit  plethoric  ;  by  increaf- 
ing  the  blood's  velocity,  and  all  the  plethoric 
fymptoms,  it  produces  heavinefs,  dulnefs,  vague 
heats  and  flufhings,  or  kindles  more  dangerous 
fevers  or  inflammations,  or  burfts  fome  of  the 
over-diftended  fmall  veflels. 

In  fome  confl:itutions,  even  where  iron  is  pro- 
per and  falutary,  particularly  in  hyfl:erical  and 
hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  where  the  fliomach 
is  very  weak,  it  is  apt  at  firft  to  occafion  great 
flcknefs  and  perturbation  :  Sydenham  obferves, 
that  thefe  inconveniences  may  be,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  prevented  by  beginning  with  very  fmall 

dofes. 
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dofes,  and  giving  it  for  a  while  only  at  bed-time, 
in  conjun6lion  with  a  flight  opiate(^^J.  In 
other  circumftances,  it  is  commonly  taken  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  moderate  exer- 
cife  ufed  to  promote  its  a6lion.  The  dofe  in 
all  cafes  fhould  be  fmall,  and  rather  repeated 
than  enlarged  :  a  grain  or  half  a  grain  of  the 
metal,  diflblved  or  in  a  foluble  ilate,  is  gene- 
rally a  fufficient  dofe.  Nidorous  eructations, 
and  the  alvine  feces  being  tinged  of  a  black 
colour,  are  marks  of  its  taking  effed. 

Iron  is  fometimes  given  in  fubftance,  reduced 
into  fine  filings ;  which  anfwer,  in  many  cafes, 
as  well  as  its  moil  elaborate  preparations  -,  but 
their  a6lion  is  lefs  certain,  as  depending  upon 
their  meeting,  in  the  firft  paflages,  with  juices 
capable  of  diiTolving  them :  they  are  likewife 
the  mofl  fubjed,  when  they  do  ad,  to  produce 
troublefbme  eru6lations,  probably  from  the  pro- 
perty of  this  metal  of  yielding  copious  fetid  va- 
pours during  its  dilTolution.  The  dofe  of  the 
filings  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple 
and  more  :  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  quantity 
taken  does  not  prove  operative,  even  when  the 
ftomach  abounds  moft  with  acidities ;  for  on 
digcfting  a  fcruple  of  the  filings  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  or  more  of  llrong  vinegar,-  a  very  confider- 
able  proportion  remains  undifTolved. 

Iron  filings,  procured  from  the  common  Ferri  lima- 
work-lhops,  may  be  cleanfed  from  earthy  mat-  ^"^^  ?f/^% , 
ters  or  fragments  of  other  metallic  bodies,  by 
means  of  a  magnet,  though  not  fo  perfectly  as 
could  be  wifhed.  When  other  metals  have 
been  previoufly  melted  with  the  iron,  the  filings 
of  the  compound  cannot  thus  be  feparated  from 

(a)  Differ tatio  epiftolaris  de  'varioL  confluent,  ^  affeSi. 
hjift«ric.  Oper.  p.  405. 

thofc 
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thofe  of  pure  iron,  die  loadftone  attrafting  both: 
regulus  of  antimony  is  the  only  exception,  this 
metal  being  found,  even  in  a  fmall  proportion, 
to  deftroy  the  magnetic  power  of  the  iron. 

The  filings  are  fometimes  candied  with  fugar ; 
a  preparation  which  is  very  commodious  for 
taking,  but  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
drefs  in  the  operator,  and  is  made  chiefly  by  the 
confe(5lioners.  Two  parts  of  fine  fugar,  difTol- 
ved  in  water  and  boiled  down  to  a  candy  con- 
fiftence,  are  added,  by  little  and  little,  to  one 
part  of  the  cleanfed  filings,  in  a  kettle  fufpended 
over  a  very  gentle  fire ;  and  the  vefTel  continu- 
ally fhaken,  that  the  filings  may  be  crufled  over 
with  the  fugar :  to  render  the  matter  lefs  fubje6t 
to  run  into  lumps,  a  little  ftarch  is  previoufly 
mixed  with  the  fugar,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram 
to  a  pound. 
Ferri  rubigo.  The  filings,  moiflened  with  vinegar  or  water, 
yulgo  fern  ^j^^  expofed  to  a  moifl  air,  or  occafionally 
limatura pras-        -n         -i     r    n      r  i  •  • 

parata  PL     nioiltened  arrelh,  loon  change  m  great  part  into 

£d.  ruft,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the  uncor- 

roded  part,  by  grinding  and  v^afliing  over  the 
Ferri  rubigo  finer  powder  with  water.  The  ruft  is  given  in 
^^'  ^°"^'  the  fame  dofe  as  the  crude  filings,  and  is  per- 
haps rather  eafier  of  folution.  Hoffman  fays, 
he  has  often  ufed  it,  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  in 
obftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied  with  ex- 
cefTive  head-achs  and  other  alarming  fymptoms ; 
and  that  he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fak  of  tartar,  with  a  little  cinna- 
mon and  fugar. 

A  piece  of  fteel,  heated  in  a  very  fierce  fire, 
as  that  of  a  fmith's  forge,  to  a  flrong  white 
heat,  and  immediately  applied  to  a  roll  of  brim- 
ftone  held  over  a  vefTel  of  water,  is  in  part 
corroded  by  the  fulphur,  and  melting,,  falls 
down  in  brown  coloured  drops  -,  which,  picked 

out 
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out  from  the  yellow  ftrings  of  fulphur,  and 
levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  are  given 
in  the  fame  dofes  as  the  filings  and  ruft,  and 
nearly  with  the  fame  efFedls. 

As  this  procefs  is  fomewhat  troublefome  and 
accompanied  with  ofFenfive  fumes,  the  ihops 
have  been  generally  fupplied  with  a  fulphurated 
preparation  made  more  commodioully,  by  mix- 
ing iron  filings  with  twice  their  weight  of 
flowers  of  brimftone,  and  as  much  water  as 
will  hnake  them  into  a  pafte,  which  on  Handing 
at  reft  for  fome  hours  fv/ells  up,  and  is  then 
pulverized,  put  into  a  heated  crucible  to  defla- 
grate, and  kept  conftantly  ftirring  with  an  iron 
fpatula  till  it  falls  into  a  deep  black  powder. 

This  powder,  urged  longer  in  the  fire,  be- 
comes red,  and  in  this  ftate  has  been  ufually 
diftinguifhed  in  the  Hiops  by  the  name  of  ape- 
rient crocus:  when  further  reverberated  with 
a  very  intenfe  heat,  it  is  called  aftringent  cro- 
cus. This  notion,  of  oppofite  virtues  in  the 
two  preparauons,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
juft  foundation ;  chalybeate  medicines  in  gene- 
ral afting  by  an  aftringent  power,  though  with 
different  degrees  of  force.  The  college  ofColcothar 
Edinburgh  allows  coicothar  of  vitriol  as  a  fub-  Y\^^^**  ^^' 
ftitute  both  to  the  aperient  and  the  aftringent 
crocus ;  and  indeed^t  appears  to  be  at  bottom, 
if  duly  prepared,  the  very  fame  thing  with  . 
them  :  all  the  three  are  no  other  than  iron,  that 
has  been  corroded  by  the  fulphureous  or  vitrio- 
lic acid,  and  afterwards  by  fire  divefted  of  great- 
eft  part  of  the  acid,  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
calx :  the  coicothar,  however,  as  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  vitriol,  commonly  retains 
much  more  acid  than  the  others,  a  circum- 
ftance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  fubftitution  of 
it.     In  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  only  a 
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f  Vitriolum 
martis,  feu 
fal  chalybis 
Ph.  Ed, 
X  Ferrum 
vitriolat.  Ph, 

Loud, 


Tinft.  ferri 
muriati  Ph. 
Lend. 


Tina,  mar- 
tis  Ph.  Ed. 


fmall  quantity  of  the  metal  is  in  a  foluble  of 
adive  ftate,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  :  when  iron  is  perfedly  calcined^ 
and  no  acid  combined  with  it,  it  has  fcarcely 
any  fenfible  operation. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  from  equal  to  five 
or  fix  times  its  meafure,  or  more,  of  Vv^ater^ 
and  affiiled  by  a  gentle  heat,  a6ls  readily  on 
iron,  and  emits,  during  its  a6lion,  a  ilrong 
fulphureous  vapour,  v/hich  on  the  approach  of 
any  flaming  body,  catches  fire,  and  explodes, 
fo  as  fometimes  to  burft  the  veiTel,  efpecially 
if  its  mouth  is  narrow.  The  folution  filtered, 
and  evaporated  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  yields,  on  (landing  in  the  cold,  green 
cryftals,  the  fame  with  the  comm.on  green 
vitriol.  To  four  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  fome 
direct  three  of  the  iron  filings  f ;  others  an 
equal  quantity  of  each  J. 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  much  lefs  of  this 
metal  than  the  vitriolic :  on  macerating  half  a 
pound  of  iron  filings  in  three  pounds  of  fpirit 
of  fait  till  the  acid  ceafes  to  ad,  a  notable  quan- 
tity remains  at  laft  undifiblved.  The  folution 
is  excefilvely  ftyptic,  far  more  fo  than  the  com- 
binations of  iron  with  any  other  acid :  it  has 
likewife  this  peculiarity,  that  it  mingles  equally 
with,  and  when  infpiffated  diflx)lve3  in,  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine;  on  which  foundation  the  fpiri- 
tuous  chalybeate  tin6lures  depend.  Some  in- 
fpiffate  the  marine  foludon,  made  in  the  quan- 
tity  above-mentioned,  but  with  the  rufl:  inftead 
of  the  filings  of  iron,  to  the  weight  of  a  pound, 
and  then  add  three  pints  of  redtified  fpirit  f 
others  dilTolve  three  ounces  of  clean  iron  fcales 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  then 
add  fo  much  redified  fpirit  as  to  make  the 
weight  of  the  whole,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
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Of  thefe  tindlures,  a  few  drops  are  a  fufficient 
dofe. 

On  grinding  iron  filings,  or  walhed  colco- 
thar  of  green  vitriol,  with  equal  or  twice  their 
weight  offal  ammoniac,  moiflening  the  mixture 
with  water,  gently  drying  it,  and  repeating  the 
pulverization,  humedtation,  and  exficcation,  a 
few  times ;  the  iron  is  in  a  confiderable  degree  Flores  mar- 
attenuated,  and  on  fublimation  with  a  quick  ^^^^^^^^^^. 
fire,  fo  much  of  it  arifes  with  the  fait  as  to  p^^  £^^^^^ 
communicate  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  colour. 
If  the  iron  and  fal  ammoniac  be  only  mixed 
together,  and  the  fublimation  performed  with 
a  flow  lire,  fuch  as  a  giafs  retort  will  bear,  the 
flowers  prove  at  firfl  pale,  and  require,  in  order  Ferrum  am- 
to  their  being  fufliciendy  tinged  with  the  metal,  ^°^^^' ^^' 
to  be  ground  with  the  refiduum,  fublimed 
again,  and  this  procefs  repeated.  Thefe 
flowers  have  a  very  pungent  auflere  tafle,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  be  more  aperient  and  attenu- 
ating than  the  other  chalybeates,  by  virtue  of 
the  faline  matter  joined  to  the  iron.  They  are 
mod  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus, 
from  three  or  four  grains  to  twenty  :  they  occa- 
fion  pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except  fuch 
as  are  compofed  of  gummy  refins :  in  a  liquid 
form  they  are  naufeous,  except  in  fpirituous 
tin(5lures.  A  tindlure  made  by  digefling  four 
ounces  of  the  flov^ers  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  is 
a  fufficiently  elegant  chalybeate,  and  may  be 
given  in  dofes  of  a  tea-fpoonfuL 

The  matter  which  remains  after  the  fubli- 
mation of  the  flowers,  expofed  to  a  moifl  air, 
runs  into  a  liquid,  in  tafle  extremely  flyptic,  Lixiyium 
and  gready  refembling  a  faturated  folution  of"^^^^^' 
iron  made  in  fpirit  of  mlt;  the  marine  acid  and 
volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac  being  in  part 
feparated  from  one  another  in  the  procefs. 

Solutions 
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Solutions  of  iron  in  vegetable  acids  are  much 
more  mild,  and  lefs  ungrateful  both  to  the 
palate  and  ftomach,  than  fuch  as  are  made  in 
the  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Vinegar, 
juices  of  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  and  other 
fruits,  acidulous  wines,  and  tartar,  have  been 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe.  A  vinous  tinc- 
ture is  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  macerating 
four  ounces  of  iron  filings,  for  a  month,  in  four 
pints  of  mountain  wine.  The  dofe  of  the  tinc- 
ture is  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  a  common  fpoon- 
ful  and  upwards.  For  making  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations,  fine  iron  wire,  cut  in  pieces,  is 
more  eligible  than  the  filings,  as  we  may  always 
depend  on  the  wire  being  pure  iron,  and  as,  by 
lying  loofer,  and  expofing  a  larger  furface  to  the 
fluid,  it  is  more  eafiiy  a6ted  on. 

Some  diredl  folutions  of  iron  made  in  wine, 
or  other  vegetable  acids,  to  be  infpifTated  to  the 
confiflence  of  an  extrad.  Thefe  kinds  of  pre- 
parations are  commodious  for  fome  purpofes, 
particularly  for  being  made  into  pills ;  as  being 
tenacious  enough  to  give  a  due  confiflence  to 
a  confiderable  admixture  of  powdery  matters. 
They  are  mofl  of  them  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy 
in  keeping  -,  an  extrad:  made  with  the  juice  of 
golden  rennets  is  faid  by  Neumann  to  be  free 
from  this  inconvenience. 

A  combination  of  iron  with  the  acid  of  tartar 
is  mofl  commodioufly  'obtained,  by  grinding 
the  filings  with  equal  their  weight  of  cryflals  of 
tartar,  forming  the  mixture  into  a  mafs  with 
water,  then  pulverizing,  and  repeating  the 
humeclation  and  exficcation  alternately,  till  the 
whole  falls  into  an  impalpable  powder.  The 
London  college  dired  double  the  weight  of 
cryflals  of  tartar  j  and  order  the  mixture,  after 
expofure  to  the  air  in  a  fhallow  earthen  vefTel 

for 
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for  eight  days,  to  be  dried  and  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder.  This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  chalybeate,  the  tartar  rendering  alnaoft 
all  the  iron  diffoluble.  It  is  given  either  in  a 
folid  or  liquid  form,  from  two  or  three  grains, 
to  ten  or  more.  It  has  been  ufually  dillinguilhed 
in  the  ihops  by  the  name  of  its  inventor  Dr. 
Willis. 

If  the  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  tartar  be 
calcined  in  a  crucible  for  fome  time  with  a  red 
heat,  and  fuch  part  as  cannot  eafily  be  reduced 
into  fine  powder,  calcined  again  j  the  tartar  will 
be  converted  into  a  fixt  alkaline  falt^  and  by 
this  alfo  the  iron  will  be  in  part  corroded  and 
rendered  foluble.  There  are  feveral  other  me- Mars  folub, 
thods  of  obtaining  alkaline  folutions  of  iron ;  alkalizatus. 
but  thefe  kinds  of  combinations  appear  ill 
adapted  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  are  at  prefent 
wholly  negleded. 

Some  have  made  trial  of  the  blue  precipitate 
of  iron  called  Pruffian  blue,  and  report  that  it 
feemed  to  a6t  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  in  fome 
cafes  as  an  aperient  (a).  Of  all  the  known 
preparations  of  iron,  this  promifes  the  leaft 
activity  :  the  perfe6t  calces,  almoft  if  not  wholly 
inert,  are  foluble  in  certain  acids,  particularly 
in  the  marine;  but  the  Pruffian  blue  is  not 
a6ted  upon  by  any  kind  of  acid  menftruum. 

i  ''FILIX. 

PiLIX  Pharm.  Lond,  Filix  mas  Pharm» 
Edinb,  Filix  non  ramoja  dent  at  a  C,  B*  Poly- 
f  odium  Filix  mas  Linn.  Male  Fern  :  a  plant 
of  that  clafs  which  has  the  fructification  at  the 

(a)  GeofFroy,  Memoir es  de  Vacad,  roy*  des  fciences  de 
Paris s  pour  l^ann.   1 743. 

Vol..  I.  F  f  back 
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back  of  the  leaves.  This  fpecies  has  large 
doubly-pinnated  iinbranched  leaves,  with  ftalks 
rifing  fmgly  from  the  root.  The  root  confifts 
of  an  oblong  fcaly  body,  terminating  in  numer- 
ous fibres.  The  plant  grows  commonly  under 
hedges. 

The  efficacy  of  fern  root  againft  worms  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Diofcorides  ;  and  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  MefTrs.  Andry 
and  Marchant  publiflied  accounts  of  fuccefsful 
modes  of  exhibiting  it  in  thefe  cafes.  It  was, 
however,  fallen  into  negle6fc,  till  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  came  again  into  notice,  by  being 
difcovered  to  be  the  remedy  which  had  become 
greatly  celebrated  in  Switzerland  as  a  fpecific  in 
the  cure  of  the  taenia  or  tape-worm.  .The 
fecret  was  purchafed  by  the  king  of  France, 
after  its  efficacy  had  been  attefted  upon  trial  by 
fome  of  the  principal  phyficians  at  Paris.  The 
following  has  been  publifhed  as  the  mode  of  its 
exhibition.  After  the  patient  has  been  prepared 
by  an  emollient  clyfter  and  a  fupper  of  panada 
with  butter  and  fait,  he  is  direded  to  take  in 
bed  in  the  morning  a  dofe  of  two  or  three 
drams  of  the  powder  of  male  fern  root.  The 
dofe  to  infants  is  only  one  dram.  The  powder 
mud  be  wafhed  down  with  a  draught  of  water, 
but  nothing  diQ  muft  be  taken  till  two  hours 
after,  when  a  bolus  of  calomel,  joined  with 
fome  of  the  ftronger  cathartics,  is  to  be  given. 
If  this  does  not  operate,  it  muft  be  followed  by 
a  dofe  of  purging  falts.  By  this  method,  the 
worm  is  commonly  expelled  in  a  few  hours. 
If  the  firft  trial  does  not  fucceed,  the  procefs 
muft  be  repeated  at  due  intervals  (a), 

(a)  Precis  du  traitement  centre  le  Tenia  ou  Ver  folitaire, 
pratique  a  Morat  en  SuiJJe,  examine  l^  approwve  a  Paris ^ 
Puhlie  par  ordre  du  Roi.     Paris »  1775. 

*  FLAM', 
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FLAMMULA  JOVIS  St^rck,  Pharm.  Edink 
Flammula  re£fa  C.  B,  Clematis  re^a  Limi, 
Upright  Virgin's  Bower  :  this  ipecies  of 
clematis,  diftinguilhed  by  its  pinnated  oval 
leaves,  and  ered  (talk,  grows  wild  in  thickets, 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of*  France  and  Germany. 
Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  extremely  acrid  -,  the 
former,  when  frelli,  raifing  bliflers  on  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  flammula  jovis  is  one  of  the  new  medi- 
cines introduced  by  Dr.  Stosrck,  He  has  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  cafes  of  its  efficacy  in  cancerous, 
venereal,  and  other  malignant  ulcers,  obftinate 
pains  of  the  head  and  bones,  inveterate  itch,  and 
other  difeafes  proceeding  from  peculiar  acri- 
mony. It  was  ufed  internally,  in  infufion  of 
the  flowers  or  leaves,  and  extraft  of  the  plant ; 
and  the  powder  was  fprinkled  on  the  ulcers  ex- 
ternally, where  it  was  found  to  a6l  as  a  mofl: 
excellent  efcharotic  and  detergent.  The  medi- 
cine is  faid  to  have  proved  diuretic  to  fome  pa- 
tients, and  fudorific  to  others,  but  rarely  to 
have  moved  the  belly.  Small  dofes,  of  only 
half  a  grain  of  the  extrad,  and  half  a  dram  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  infufion,  were  at  firfl  exhi^ 
bited,  which  were  gradually  increafed. 


FOENICULUM. 

FOENICULUM',  Marathrum.  Fennel:  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  with  dark  green  leaves  di- 
vided into  long  capillary  fegments :  the  umbels 
are  fomewhat  concave,  and  have  no  leaves  or 
cup  at  their  origin :  the  feeds  oval,  oblong, 
F  f  2  marked 
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marked  with  prominent  flrias  :  the  root  ftraight^ 
white,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger. 

I.  FoENicuLUM  DULCE  Phavm.  Lend.  ^ 
Edinh,  i^  C,  B.  Jnetbum  Fcenkulum  Linn. 
Sweet  fennel :  with  whitifh  or  pale  greenifh 
yellow  feeds,  generally  crooked.  It  is  annual, 
a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  The  (hops  are  commonly  fup- 
plied,  from  Germany,  with  feeds,  fupericur  to 
thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

Sweet  fennel  seeds  are  an  ufeful  ftomachic 
and  carminative  \  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  moderately  warm  fweetifh  tafte.  They 
are  fom.etimes  given  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram  j  and  fometimes  candied. 

Water  extrafls  the  virtue  of  thefe  feeds  very 
imperfectly  by  infufion,  but  carries  it  off  totally 
in  evaporation :  after  repeated  infufion,  they  re- 
tain part  of  their  aromatic  warmth,  and  the  li- 
quors are  much  lefs  agreeable  than  the  feeds  in 
fubftance;  after  boiling  for  fome  time,  the  feeds 
prove  entirely  inlipid,  and  the  decod:ion,  infpif- 
fated  to  the  confiflence  of  an  extrad,  is  very 
Aqisa  fceni-  nearly  fo.  By  diilillation,  they  impregnate  water 
txHiiFh.Lond,  ,f^\^^  their  flavour:  a  gallon  receives  a  ftrong 
impregnation  from  a  pound  of  the  feeds.  A 
large  proportion  of  elTential  oil  feparates  in  the 
diftillation,  and  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  aque- 
ous fluid :  in  colour  yellowifh,  in  finell  mode- 
,  rately  ftrong  and  diffufive,  and  exadlly  refem- 
bling  the  fennel,  in  tafte  mild  and  fweetifh  like 
the  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  like  it  alfo  congealing, 
by  a  flight  cold,  into  a  white  butyraceous  mafs, 
Thefe  feeds  contain  likewife  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  grofs  oil  of  the  exprefled  kind, 
which,  when  freed  from  the  eflfential  oil,  difco- 

verit 
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vers  no  particular  fmell  or  tafle.  This  oil  is 
extraded,  along  with  the  aromatic  matter  of  the 
fennel,  by  digeftion  in  redified  fpirit,  but  fepa- 
rates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  upon  infpiffating 
the  filtered  tindure.  The  fpirit,  gently  dillilled 
off,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  feeds  s 
the  oily  matter  retains,  a  part  both  of  their  tafle 
and  fniell;  but  much  the  greatefl  part  remains 
concentrated  in  the  extradl. 

2.  FoENicuLUM  vuLGARE  Pharm.  Edinb- 
Foeniciilmn  vulgar e  germanicum  C  B»  Common 
fennel  or  finckie :  with  fmaller,  dark  coloured 
almoft  blackifh  feeds.  It  is  now  reckoned  only 
a  variety  of  the  former. 

The  feeds  of  this  kind  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent,  but  lefs  fweet,  and  of  a  lefs  grateful 
flavour,  than  thofe  of  the  preceding;  and  the 
fame  difference  obtains  in  the  diftilled  waters, 
difl:illed  oils,  and  the  fpirituous  extrads  of  the 
two  kinds.  The  fpirituous  tindlures  are  fome- 
what  different  alfo,  as  the  feeds  themfelves,  in 
colour :  thofe  of  the  fweet  fennel  feeds  being 
yellowifh,  of  the  common  greenifh. 

The  leaves  of  common  fennel  have  the  fame 
kind  of  flavour  with  the  feeds,  and  are  in  fmell 
ftronger,  though  in  tafle  weaker  and  lefs  agree- 
able. They  impregnate  water,  by  diflillation, 
with  a  fufRciently  grateful  flavour,  anii  yield  a 
confiderable  portion  of  effential  oil.  An  extract 
made  from  them  by  rectified  fpirit  is  likewife  no 
inelegant  aromatic  :  the  colour  of  the  fpirituous 
tin6ture  is  a  deep  green. 

The  roots,  taken  up  early  in  the  fpring,  have 
a  pleafant  fweetifh  tafle,  with  a  flight  aromatic 
warmth;  but  nothing  of  the  peculiar  flrong  fla- 
vour of  the  leaves  and  feeds.  They  are  ranked 
F  f  3  among 
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among  the  aperient  roots,  and  fuppofed  by 
fome  CO  be  equivalent  in  virtue  to  the  celebrated 
ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe,  from  which  however 
they  differ  confiderably  in  their  fenfible  quahties 
(fee  Ginfeng).  They  give  out  their  virtue,  by 
infufion  or  flight  codtion  to  water,  and  by  mo- 
derate digeftion  to  rectified  fpiric :  to  the  latter 
they  communicate  a  pale  amber  colour,  to  the 
former  a  wheyifh  appearance.  The  aqueous 
infuiions  are  in  tafte  confiderably  the  flrongeft, 
but  on  being  infpiffated,  they  yield  an  extra6t 
of  very  litde  tafte  and  in  very  fmall  quanuty ; 
greateft  part  of  the  fweetilh  matter  as  well  as  the 
aromatic  being  diffipated  in  the  evaporation* 
The  fpirituous  extradl  is  in  larger  quandty,  about 
one  tvv^elfth  the  weight  of  the  root,  and  of  a  mo- 
derately ftrong  tafte ;  agreeable,  un6luous,  fweet- 
ifh,  lightly  aromanc,  with  fome  fmall  admix- 
ture of  bitterifhnefs. 


FOENUM   GRMCUM, 

FOENUM  GRMCUM  Pharm.  Lond.  6? 
Edinh,  Fesnam  gracum  Jaiivum  C  B.  Fcenu- 
gracum  J,  B,  Trigonella  Fcenum-gracum  Linn, 
Fenugreek:  a  plant  with  flightly  ferrated  oblong 
or  roundifh  leaves,  fet  three  on  a  pedicle;  and 
whitifh  papilionaceous  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  long  flender  crooked  flatdfh  pods, 
containing  yellowifh  rhomboid al  feeds  furrowed 
from  angle  to  angle.  It  is  fown  annually  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  feeds 
are  brought  to  us. 

Fenugreek  seeds  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmeli,  and  an  undluous  farinaceous  tafte  accom- 
panied with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs.  An  ounce 
renders  a  pint  of  water  thick  and  ilimy :  the 

decodion^ 
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decoflion,  infpiflated,  yields  an  unftuous  muci- 
laginous bitterilTi  extra^,  retaining  a  confider- 
able  fhare  of  the  ill  flavour  of  the  feeds,  and 
amounting  to  about  three  fourths  their  quantity. 
To  redified  fpirit  they  give  out  the  whole  of 
their  diftinguiihing  fmell  and  tafle ;  and  after- 
wards to  water  a  ftrong  flavourlefs  mucilage. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  feeds  is  in  cata- 
plafms  and  fomentations,  for  foftening,  matu- 
rating, and  difcuffing  tumours ;  and  in  emollient 
and  carminative  glyfters.  They  are  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  oleum  e  mucilaginibus  of  the  Ihops, 
to  which  they  communicate  a  confiderable  Ihare 
of  their  fmell, 

FORMICA. 

FORMICA  Pbarm.  Party.  The  Ant  or 
Pismire  :  a  fmall,  oblong,  reddifh  or  blackilh 
infed,  furnifhed  with  a  fling :  the  male  has  four 
wings,  naked  or  uncovered ;  the  female  none. 

This  infe61:  contains  an  acid  juice,*  which  it 
iheds  on  being  irritated;  with  which,  by  agita- 
tion or  boiling,  it  impregnates  both  water  and 
reftified  fpirit ;  lefs  volatile  than  pure  fpirit,  fo 
as  to  be  concentrable  from  the  fpirituous  infufion 
by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the  menftruum ;  not 
quite  fo  volatile  as  water,  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  water  arifing  firft  with  only  a  flight  acidulous 
impregnation,  and  the  flirong  acid  coming  over 
with  the  remainder ;  difi^ering  in  its  properties 
from  all  the  other  known  acids ;  and  approach- 
ing nearefl:  to  thofe  produced  from  vegetables 
by  fermentation.  The  ant  contains  likewife  a 
grofs  oil,  feparable  by  boiling  in  water,  rifing 
to  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  fimilar 
in  its  general  qualities  to  the  exprefled  oils  of 
F  f  4  ^         vegetables  i 
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vegetables;  as  alfo  a  fubtile  oil,  which  comes 
over  in  diftillation  both  with  re6lified  fpirit  and 
with  water,  analogous  to  the  vegetable  eflential 
oils,  but  wanting  their  pungent  taflef^^. 

The  medical  qualities  of  this  infedl,  atid  its 
remarkable  produAions,  are  not  certainly  known. 
It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  ants  in 
fubftance,  and  infufions  and  diftilled  waters  of 
them,  have  an  aphrodifiac  virtue  5  a  virtue  for 
which  the  above  analyfis  does  not  appear  to 
afford  much  foundation,  though  they  are  ftill 
retained  in  the  aqua  magnanlmitatis  and  other  like 
compofitions  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  The 
infers  in  their  chryfalis  ftate,  commonly  called 
ants  eggs,  (which  difcover  no  marks  of  acidity) 
are  faid  to  be  ftrongly  diuretic  and  carminative  : 
a  decodlion  of  a  fpoonful  of  them  in  butter-milk 
has  been  diredted  by  fome  to  be  taken  every 
morning  in  dropfies.  The  acid  is  recommended 
by  Hoffman  as  one  of  the  befl  menftrua  of  iron 
for  medicinal  ufes. 


FRANGULA, 

ALNUS  nigra  haccifera  C,  B.  Rhamnus 
Frangula  Linn,  Black  alder  :  a  fmali  tree, 
or  fhrub,  with  flender  flexible  branches,  and 
broad  roundilh  leaves  -,  bearing  black  berries, 
which  contain  a  blue  juice,  with  two  feeds  in 
each.  It  is  common  in  moifl  woods  in  feveral 
parts  of  England, 

The  internal  yellow  bark  of  this  fbrub  is  a 
llrong  cathartic,  and  in  this  intention  is  fome- 

(a)  Vide  Neumann,  Chemical  njoorks,  p.  497.  Marg-. 
graf.  Memoir es  de  I'acad.  roy^,  de/cienc.  de  Berlin t  pour  Vann, 
^749- 

times 
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times  made  ufe  of  by  the  common  people  in 
dropfies  and  other  diforders :  it  generally  ope- 
rates with  great  violence,  occafioning  naufeae, 
ficknefs,  gripes,  and  often  vomiting.  An  in- 
fufion  or  decodion  of  it  in  water,  infpillated  to 
the  confiftence  of  an  extrad,  afts  with  greater 
mildnefs  than  the  bark  itfelf.  It  gives  a  deep 
yellow  tin6ture  both  to  water  and  fpirit. 

The  berries  alfo  are  flrongly  purgative  ^  but  are 
fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of,  at  leaft  under  their  , 
own  name.  In  our  markets,  they  are  faid  to 
be  fometimes  fubftituted  to  thofe  of  buckthorn  j 
which  laft  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  green 
juice,  and  by  their  containing  generally  four 
feeds. 

FRAXINUS, 

FRAXINUS  excel/tor  C  B.  ^  Linn.  Ash  : 
a  tall  tree  common  in  woods  and  hedges ;  with 
a  whitifh  bark,  and  oblong  reddiih  brown  feeds 
in  fhape  fomewhat  refembling  a  bird's  tongue, 
whence  their  names  lingua  avisj  ornithoglojkm^ 
Sec. 

The  bark  of  the  alli  tree,  when  frefh,  has  a 
moderately  ilrong,  bitterilh,  unpleafant  tafte, 
which  in  drying  grows  weaker.  It  has  been, 
given  in  fubflance  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
and  an  extradt  made  from  it  by  water  in  fmaller 
dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and  diuretic  f^^J,  and  in 
intermitting  fevers,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have 
often  proved  fuccefsful,  efpecially  when  affifled 
by  fixt  alkaline  falts.  Vander  Mye  reports, 
that  at  the  liege  of  Breda,  in  defe6t  of  guaiacum, 
a  deco6lion  of  this  bark  \yas  made  trial  of  in  its 


CaJ    Duchefnej    (^efcetanus)  Pharm>  dog?nat,  reflitut, 
cap.  26. 

place. 
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place,  and  was  found  to  be  a  potent  fudorific  $ 
that  in  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  it  was 
given  in  peftilential  cafes,  but  that  the  decoflion 
*  being  difguftful  by  its  quantity,  a  diftilled  water 
was  fubftitured,  which  in  dofes  of  two  fpoon- 
fuls  excited  fweat  freely,  and  was  falutary  to 
Tn?Lny(a),  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  water 
was  diftilled  in  a  fand  heat,  and  is  defcribed  as 
being  ungrateful  and  fmoky :  from  whence  it 
appears  to  have  been,  not  what  is  commonly 
called  a  diftilled  water,  but  an  acid  empyreu- 
matic  liquor,  fuch  as  is  forced  out  by  fire  from 
all  vegetables:  whatever  might  have  been  its 
virtues  in  malignant  difeafes,  they  apparently 
depended,  not  upon  its  being  a  preparation  of 
alh  bark,  but  on  its  being  an  acid. 

Among  us,  this  bark  is  regarded  only  on 
account  of  a  phenomenon,  of  more  curioftty 
than  ufe,  obferved  in  its  watery  infufion,  limi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  infufion  of  the  lignum  nephri- 
ticum.  The  liquor,  if  only  flightly  impreg- 
nated with  the  bark,  on  being  held  againft  the 
light,  appears  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour ;  looked 
down  upon,  or  placed  betwixt  the  eye  and  an 
opake  objed,  blue :  the  addition  of  an  acid 
deftroys  the  blunefs,  and  alkalies  recover  it 
again.  The  fpirituous  tindture  exhibits  the  fame 
variability  of  colour  ^  with  this  difference,  that 
againft  the  light,  it  appears  of  a  nrjuch  deeper 
gold  or  orange  yellow. 

The  feeds  of  the  afh  tree  have  been  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  dram,  as  diuretics,  aphro- 
difiacs,  and  for  reducing  corpulent  habits. 
They  have  a  confiderable  tafte,  of  a  bitterifhj 
aromatic,  not  very  agreeable  kind, 

(flj  Fred,  Vander  Mye,  de  morbis  Bredanis,  p,  26, 

FRue^ 
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FRUCrUS    HORjEI. 

FRUCTUS  HORjEI  Medicorum.  Fraga, 
'terafuy  ribefta,  mora,  frudtus  ruhi  idai,  i£c. 
Summer  fruits  :  ftrawberries,  cherries,  cur- 
rants, mulberries,  rafpberries,  &c.    ' 

These  mild  fweet  fubacid  fruits  are  fometimes 
ufed  medicinally,  as  refrigerants,  antifeptics,  relax- 
ants, attenuants  and  aperients.  Boerhaave  looks 
upon  their  continued  ufe  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal remedies  in  cafes  of  obftrudion  and  vif- 
cidity,  and  in  putrid  diforders  (a)  ;  and  Hoff- 
man gives  inftances  of  fome  obftinate  difeafes 
being  cured  by  them  (h) :  they  apparendy 
promote  the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions  5  and 
in  fome  fevers,  where  watery  liquors  run  off 
almoft  unchanged,  thefe  fruits  or  their  juices 
render  the  urine  coloured.  As  dietetic  articles, 
they  afford  little  nutriment,  and  are  liable  to 
produce  flatulencies:  to  perfbns  of  a  bilious 
temperament  and  rigid  fibres,  and  where  the 
habit  is  difpofed,  naturally  or  from  extrinfic  ^ 
caufes,  to  an  inflammatory  or  putrefcent  flate, 
their  moderate,  and  even  plentiful  ufe,  is  falu- 
brious :  by  thofe  of  a  cold  inadlive  difpofition, 
where  the  vefTels  are  lax,  the  circulation  lan- 
guid, and  the  digeflion  weak,  they  fhould  be 
ufed  very  fparingly. 

The  juices,  extraded  from  fruits  by  expref- 
fion,  contain  their  medicinal  parts,  freed  from 
the  groffer  indigeftible  matter.  On  ftanding, 
they  ferment,  and  change  to  a  vinous  or  ace-  / 

tous  ftate :  by  a  proper  addinon  of  fugar,  and 

(a)  Elementa  chemia,  procejf.  iii.     Praxis  medica  pajjtm. 

(b)  Med.  rational,  ds  affe^iofie  phihijica,  ohf,  i,  Oper^_ 
torn.  iii.  /.  %%. 

by 
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by  boiling,  their  fermentative  power  is  fup- 
prefled,  and  their  nnedicinal  qualities  preferved. 
The  infpifTated  juices  are  found  to  be  lefs 
flatulent,  and  lefs  difpofed,  when  taken  freely, 
to  produce  gripes  and  fluxes,  than  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  the  fruits  in  fubfl:ance  or  of  the 
juices  unboiled. 
Syrup,  mo-  Thefe  juices,  purified  from  their  feculencies 
ribis  mgr.  &  |3y  fetding  and  draining,  and  made  into  fyrups 
^Lond  ^  "  by  a  lefs  proportion  of  fugar,  than  water  or  the 
common  watery  infufions  require.  For  a  quart 
of  the  depurated  juices  of  mulberries,  rafpberries, 
&c.  fifty  ounces  at  mofl:  are  fuflicient  ^  whereas 
the  generality  of  vegetable  infufions  require 
fifty-eight.  The  more  juicy  berries  give  out 
their  juice  by  heat  without  exprefTion :  if  equal 
parts  of  picked  currants  and  fugar  be  ^ct  oyer 
a  gentle  fire,  the  fugar  difliblves  in  the  juice  of 
the  fruit,  and  by  boiling  for  a  little  time,  an 
elegant  jelly  is  form-ed,  which  may  be  freed 
from  the  fkins  by  fl:raining.  Thefe  preparations 
may  be  occafionally  diflblved  in  water,  and 
ufed  as  diluents,  refol vents,  &c.  in  acute  and 
other  difeafes. 

The  kernels  of  the  fl:ones  of  fruits,  as  of  cher- 
ries, plums,  &c.  are  of  the  fame  general  na- 
ture with  almonds.  Thofe  which  have  any  bit- 
teriflinefs  or  particular  flavoifr,  receive  thefe  qua- 
lities from  a  fubtile  principle;  which  is  extracted 
by  m.aceration  in  vinous  Ipirits ;  which  rifes 
in  difl:illation  with  water;  and  which,  when 
thus  feparated  from  the  oily  and  farinaceous 
matter  of  the  kernel,  and  combined  with  only 
a  fmall  quantity  of  the  menfl:ruum5  appears  to 
be,  like  the  flavouring  matter  of  bitter  almonds, 
poifonous.  SomiC  phyficians  having  found,  that 
a  diftilled  water  very  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
black  cherry  kernels,  no  more  than  two  pints 

being 
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being  dlftilled  from  fourteen  pounds  of  the 
ftones  bruifed,  proves  poifonous  to  brutes;  the 
committee  of  the  London  college,  appointed 
to  reform  their  pharmacopoeia,  repeated  the 
experiment  with  the  fame  event. 

FRUMEN'TUM, 

FRUMEN'TAy  Farinacea,  Cere  alia,  Medi- 
€  or  urn.  "Triticum  ejufque  amylum  ^  furfur -^  oryza-y 
avena ',  hordeum,  Qc,  Bread-corn  or  grain.; 
wheat,  with  the  ftarch  made  from  it  by  ma- 
ceration in  water,  and  its  bran;  riccj  oats, 
barley,  &c.  *  (a). 

These  farinaceous  feeds  are  lefs  nutritious 
than  the  dietetic  articles  taken  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  the  nutriment  they  afford  is  mild- 
er and  more  benign :  it  is  faid  that  gouty  and 
other  chronical  diforders,  which  are  palliated  or 

(a)  The  nutrimental  matter  in  grain  and  other  vege- 
tables is,  I.  ftarchj  which  yields  in  analyfis  the  fame  prin- 
ciples with  honey,  fagar,  manna;  viz.  an  acid,  and  an 
oil,  which  fmks :  2.  glutinous  vegeto-animal  matter;  the 
dark  coloured  fubilance  which  in  ftarch-making  fettles  on 
the  furface  of  the  white,  and  is  taken  off  for  feeding  hogs ; 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  cafeous  part  of  milk ;  not 
foluble  in  water  or  fpirit ;  yielding  in  analyiis  no  acid,  but 
a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  and  fait,  and  an  oil  which  fwims. — 
Starch  is  the  fame  fubilance  in  all  vegetables  containing 
it :  feculs  of  arum  root,  bryony,  iris,  dandelion,  Ame- 
rican manibc  or  yacca," freed  from  the  poifonous  juice,  is 
an  identical  matter  with  ftarch  of  wheat.  —  The  glutinous 
matter  is  likewife  the  fame  in  all  vegetables.  From  juices 
of  herbs,  .heated,  a  green  fecula  feparates ;  from  which 
fpirit  extrafls  green  reiin,  of  the  fame  general  properties 
with  other  refms,  leaving  behind  a  pure  glutinous  vegeto- 
animal  fubftance.  The  fecula  which  feparates  firft,  or 
with  leaft  heat,  is  richeft  in  tinging  relin ;  the  next,  in 
the  glutinous  matter.  Repeated  digeftion  in,  large  quan- 
tities of  fpirit  is  neceffary  for  complete  feparation.  Rouelle^ 
^c.     Journ,  de  Msd.  \^']l, 

relieved 
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relieved  by  ufing  milk  for  the  only  aliment, '  re-* 
ceive  like  relief  from  farinaceous  aliments,  pro- 
vided the  ftomach  is  fufiicient  for  their  digeftion 
(aj.  In  all  cafes,  they  are  a  neceffary  addition 
to  animal  food  j  and  are,  perhaps,  the  beft  cor- 
rectors of  the  putrid  difpofition  which  animal 
fubllances  of  themfelves  would  produce.  The 
alimentary  animial  fubftances,  which  of  them- 
felves run  into  high  putrefadion,  undergo,  when 
mixed  with  the  far inacea,  a  refolution  of  another 
kind ;  the  mixture  tending,  not  to  a  putrid,  but 
to  an  acid  ftatef^J.  Thefe  mixtures  appear  to 
be  fooner  refoluble  than  either  the  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  feparately  :  probably  they  are 
eafier  alfo  of  digeftion  in  the  ftomach. 

Among  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice  is 
accounted  the  mildeft  and  moft  nutritious,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  diarrhoeas.  It  is  lefs  vifcous  than 
wheat,  or  of  lefs  tenacity  when  boiled  with  water. 
It  fwells  to  a  larger  bulk  in  water  than  any  other 
grain. 

Wheat,  whether  in  the  form  of  flour  or  of 
ftarch,  is  perhaps  the  moft  glutinous  of  all  the 
farinacea.  The  vifcous  fubftance  which  the 
flour  forms  with  milk,  is  often  a  falubrious  ali- 
ment in  fluxes  and  catarrhs. '  The  ftarch  is  ufed 
medicinally  for  the  fame  intentions,  in  powders, 
mixtures,  and  other  forms :  a  dram  of  ftarch, 
with  three  ounces  of  any  agreeable  fimple  water, 
and  a  little  fugar,  compofe  an  elegant  gelly,  of 
which  a  fpoonful  may  be  taken  every  hour  or 
two.  Thefe  gelatinous  mixtures  are  likewife  an 
,   ufeful  injedion  in  fome  diarrhoeas,  particularly 

(a J  Vide  Malouin,  Chimie  medkinale,  part.  iii.  chap.  2. 
torn.  i.  /.  234. 

(h)  See  Dr.  Pringle's  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  in  the 

appendix  to  \ii&  obfer^vations  on  the  difiafes  of  th  army. 

where 
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where  the  lower  inteflines  have  their  natural 
mucus  abraded  by  the  flux,  or  are  conftantly 
irritated  by  the  acrimony  of  the  matter. 

Oats  are  reckoned  to  be  lefs  vifcous,  and 
lefs  nutrimental,  than  the  two  preceding. 

Barley  is  lefs  nutrimental,  lefs  glutinous, 
more  cooling,  more  eafily  refoluble  by  fermen- 
tation, and  probably  in  the  ilomach  alfo,  than 
either  of  the  foregoing.  ,  Among  the  ancients, 
deco6lions  of  it  were  the  principal  medicine,  as 
well  as  aliment,  in  acute  difeafes  3  and  from  the 
common  ufe  of  Ihelled  barley,  pifanay  in  that 
form,  other  preparations  of  this  kind,  though 
made  with  different  ingredients,  have  been  often 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  barley 
is  freed  from  the  fhell  in  mills,  and  in  this  ftate 
called  French  or  Scotch  barley.  A  fort  of 
fhelled  barley  has  been  commonly  brought  from 
Holland  in  fmall  round  grains,  called  from 
their  pearly  whitenefs,  hordeum  per  latum  ^  or  pearl 
barley  *  (a), 

Decodions  of  the  farinacea  in  water,  con- 
taining only  their  lighter  and  more  agreeable 
parts,    are  very   ufeful   diluents   in   acute   and 
other  inflammatory   difeafes  :    however   trivial    ^ 
preparations  of  this  kind  may   appear  to  be, 
they  arc  often,  in  thefe  cafes,  medicines  of  pri- 
mary   importance.      The    moft    elegant   and 
grateful  beverage  is  prepared  from  pearl  bar-  Decoa.  hor- 
ley,    by    wafliing,    for    example,   two    ounces      ^  *     ■ 
of  it,    from    the   mealy   matter   that   adheres, 
with  cold  water;    then  boiling  it   with  about 
half  a  pint  of  frelh  water,  which  will  acquire 
fome  tinge,   and  is  to  be  thrown  away^    and 

*  (a)  Maiz,  with  water  forms  the  moll  gluey  vifcid  fub- 
fiance  of  any  of  the  farinacea.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  make  it  undergo  fuch  a  fermentation  as  to  have  the  fri- 
ability of  our  grains.     Culkn,  Mat,  Med, 

afterwards 
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afterwards  putting  the  barley  into  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  continuing  the  coction 
till  one  half  is  wafted. 

An  infufion  or  decoction  of  well  toafted  bread 
is  likewife  a  very  agreeable  diluent,  of  the 
aftringent  kind.  In  the  cholera  morbus,  or  bi- 
lious vonaitings  and  purgings,  it  is  oftea  re- 
tained by  the  ftomach  when  other  liquors  and 
medicines  are  rejected  5  and  in  feveral  inftancesj 
by  being  drank  plentifully,  has  effedled  a  cure. 

Bran,  confifting  of  the  hulks  or  fhells  of  the 
grain,  with  a  portion  of  its  farinaceous  matter, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  a  laxative  and  detergent 
quality.  Decodions  of  it  fweetened  with  fugar, 
are  ufed  by  the  common  people,  and  fometimes 
with  good  fuccefs,  againft  coughs. 

*WoRT.  Dr.  Macbride,  in  his  very  in* 
genious  Experimental  EJfays^  having  laid  down 
as  a  principle,  '^  that  the  cure  of  the  Jcurvy 
depends  on  the  fermentative  quality  in  the  re- 
medies made  ufe  of,"  was  led  to  inquire  after  a 
fubftance,  capable  of  being  preferved  during  a 
long  fea  voyage,  and  yet  containing  materials 
by  which  a  fermentation  might  be  occafionaliy 
excited  in  the  bowels.  Such  an  one  appeared 
to  him  to  be  found  in  malty  which  is  well 
known  to  be  the  grain  of  barley,  brought  fud- 
denly  to  a  germinating  ftate  by  heat  and  moi- 
fture,  and  then  dried,  whereby  its  faccharine 
principle  is  developed,  and  rendered  eafy  of 
cxtraftion  by  watery  liquors.  The  fweet  in- 
fufion of  this,  called  wort,  he  propofed  to  give 
as  a  dietetic  article  to  fcorbutic  perfons,  ex- 
peding  that  it  would  ferment  in  their  bowels^ 
and  give  out  its  fixed  air,  by  the  antifeptic 
powers  of  which  the  ftrong  tendency  to  putre- 
fadtion  in  this  difeafe  might  be  corre6led. 

It 
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It  was  fome  time  before  a  fair  trial  of  this 
propofed  remedy  could  be  obtained  j  and  dif- 
ferent reports  were  made  concerning  it.  By 
fome  cafes,  however,  publifhed  in  a  poilfcript 
to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Doftor's  work,  in 
1767,  it  appears  that  fcorbutic  complaints  of 
the  mofl  dangerous  kind  have  actually  been 
cured  at  Jea  by  the  ufe  of  wort.  Its  general 
efFeds  were  to  keep  the  patients  open,  and  to 
prove  highly  nutritious  and  flrengthening.  It 
fometimes  purged  too  much,  but  this  efFedb 
was  eafily  obviated  by  the  tin5fura  thehaica. 
Other  unqueftionable  cafes  of  its  fuccefs  in  this 
difeafe  are  to  be  feen  in  Vol.  v.  of  the  London 
Med,  EJf.  and  Inq. 

The  ufe  of  wort  has  hence  been  adopted  in 
other  cafes  where  a  ftrong  putrid  difpolition  in 
the  fluids  appeared  to  prevail,  as  in  cancerous 
and  phagaedenic  ulcers ;  and  inftances  are  pub- 
Jiflied  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  above- 
mentioned  of  its  remarkable  good  effedbs  in 
thefe  cafes. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infijfion  depends 
upon  its  producing  changes  in  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids,  it  is  obvious  that  it  mufl:  be  taken  in 
large  quantities  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time ;  and  rather  as  an  article  of  diet  than 
medicine.  From  one  to  four  pints  daily  have 
generally  be^n  direded.  The  proportion  re- 
commended in  preparing  it,  is  one  meafure  of 
ground  malt  to  three  equal  meafures  of  boiling 
water.  The  mixture  mufl:  be  well  fl:irred,  and 
left  to  fl:and,  covered,  three  or  four  hours.  It 
Ihould  be  made  frefti  every  day.  ^ 
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FULIGO. 

FULIGO  LIGNI  Pbarm.  Edink  Woou 
SOOT  :  the  fmoke  of  burning  wood  condenfed 
into  a  Ihining  black  concrete. 

Wood  soot  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
pungent,  bitter,  naufeous  tafte :  the  more  re- 
finous  the  wood,  the  bitterer  is  the  foot.  On 
a  chemical  analyfis,  it  is  refolved  into  a  vola- 
tile alkaline  fait,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  fixt 
alkali,  and  an  infipid  earth.  The  volatile  fak 
and  fpirit  are  fometimes  kept  in  the  fhops,  and 
have  in  fome  cafes  been  preferred  to  thofe  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Wood  foot  is  directed  in  hy fieri c  cafes,  and 
in  different  nervous  diforders,  as  an  antifpaf- 
modic  and  corroborant.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a  fpirituous  tindure,  in  conjundion, 
commonly,  with  afafetida  or  other  materials  of 
Tina,  fulig.  finnilar  intention  :  the  officinal  tindlure  is  drawn 
from  two  ounces  of  foot  and  one  of  afafetida, 
with  a  pint  of  proof  and  a  pint  of  redified  fpirit. 
The  virtues  of  the  foot  are  extraded,  almoffc 
equally,  by  proof  fpirit,  redtified  fpirit,  and 
water  j  each  of  which,  if  the  foot  is  of  a  good 
kind,  diffolves  about  one  fourth  of  it.  The 
extradls,  obtained  by  infpifTating  the  filtered 
folutions,  are  exceffively  bitter:  the  fpirituous 
extraft  retains  moft  perfedly  the  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  foot. 

FU MARIA  " 

FUMARIA  Pharm,  Edinh,  Fumaria  officina- 
rum  ^  diofcoridis  C,  B.  Fumaria  officinalis 
'Linn,     Fumitory  :  a  plant  with  bluifh  green 

finely 
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finely  divided  leaves ;  producing  towards  the 
tops  of  the  (talks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  fpikes 
of  irregular  purplilh  flowers  followed  each  by 
a  fingle  feed.  It  is  an  annual  weed  in  ihady 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  of  fumitory  are  very  juicy;  of  a 
,  bitter,  fomewhat  faline  taflie ;  and  no  rerhark- 
able  fmell.  The  exprefled  juice,  and  a  de- 
codion  of  the  leaves  in  water,  infpiflfated  to  the 
confidence  of  extracts,  are  very  bitter,  and 
confiderably  faline :  on  fl:andihg  for  fome  time, 
'  they  throw  up  to  the  furface  copious  faline 
efflorefcences,  in  figure  fomewhat  refembling 
the  cryfl:als  of  nitre,  to  the  tafl:e  bitterifli  and 
(lightly  pungent.  A  tindure  of  the  dry  leaves 
in  redified  fpirit  yields,  on  infpiflation,  an  ex- 
trad,  lefs  in  quantity,  and  bitterer  in  tafl:e, 
than  either  the  watery  extra6t  or  infpilTated 
juice;  no  faline  matter  feparated  from  this 
extrad,  nor  did  it  appear  to  the  tafte  any  other 
than  fimply  bitter. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  an  aperient 
and  refolvent,  in  obftru6lions  of  the  vifcera,  in  v 
fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  maladies :  Hoffman 
has  a  high  opinion  of  it  as  a  purifier  of  the 
blood,  and  gives  it  the  preference  to  all  the 
other  herbs  made  ufe  of  in  that  intention  f^^. 
It  appears  from  the  above  analyfis  to  be  a  plant 
of  no  inconfiderable  virtue,  though  at  prefent 
a  ftranger  to  pradice  :  its  fenfible  operation  is 
by  loolening  the  belly  and  promoting  urine. 


faj   "De  praftantia  remediorum  domeftkorum,  §  19. 
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GALANGA. 

GALANGA  MINOR  C.  B.  IVanhom 
Kampfer  amanitat.  exot.  Gal  an  gal  or  Lesser 
GALANGAL  *.  the  Toot  of  a  grafTy-leavcd  plant, 
(Ktempferia  Galanga  Linn,)  brought  from  China 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  pieces  about  an  inch 
long  and  fcarce  half  fo  thick,  branched,  full  of 
knots  and  joints  with  feveral  circular  rings,  of 
a  reddifh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide  and  a 
pale  reddifh  within.  We  fometinnes  nneet  with 
a  larger  root  of  the  fame  kind,  an  inch  or  more 
in  thicknefs,  under  the  name  of  galanga  major : 
this  is  to  be  rejeded,  as  being  much  weaker, 
yet  more  difagreeable,  than  the  fmalL 

Galangal  root  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  not 
very  grateful  s  and  an  unpleafant,  bitterifh,'  hot, 
biting  tafte.  It  was  formerly  in  comamon  ufe 
as  a  warm  flomachic  bitter,  and  generally  made 
an  ingredient  in  bitter  infufions;  but  is  now 
almofl  wholly  laid  afide,  on  account  of  its  un- 
pleafant  flavour.  Nor  indeed  does  bitternefs 
appear  to  be  its  proper  medical  charadler  -,  the 
heat  and  pungency  greatly  prevailing.  An  ex- 
tract made  from  it  with  re6lified  fpirit  is  ex- 
ceflively  fiery,  fetting  the  mouth  as  it  were  in 
a  flame :  the  watery  extrad  is  likewife  very  hot 
and  pungent,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  the 
fpirituous,  its  quantity  being  about  three  times 
as  large :  neither  one  nor  the  other  extradl  dif- 
covers  any  great  bitternefs.  In  difl:illation  with 
water,  there  arifes  an  eflential  oil,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  about  a  dram  from  fixteen  ounces,  of 
little  fmell,  and  of  no  great  pungency.  The 
pungent  matter  of  the  galangal  appears  from 
thefc  experiments  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with 

that 
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that  of  pepper ;  refiding,  not  in  the  volatile  oil, 
but  in  a  more  fixt  matter. 

GALBANUM. 

GALBANUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb. 
Galbanum  :  the  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice 
of  an  evergreen  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in 
Ethiopia,  ferula  africana  galhanifera  foliis  & 
facie  UguJIici  Herman,  par,  hat,  Bubon  Galbanum 
Linn,  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pale  coloured, 
femitranfparent,  foft,  tenacious  nriafles :  the 
better  Ibrts  of  which,  on  being  opened,  appear 
compofed  of  clear  whitifli  tears,  often  intermixed 
with  little  llalks  or  feeds  of  the  plant.  By  age 
it  grows  yellowilh  or  brown. 

This  juice  has  a  ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifh,  warm,  fomewhat  biting  tafte.  In 
medical  virtue,  as  in  its  fenfible  qualities,  it  is 
fimilar  to  ammoniacum ;  but  is  generally  ac- 
counted lefs  efficacious  in  afthmatic  diforders, 
and  more  fo  on  account  of  its  ftronger  flavour, 
in  hyfteric  cafes. 

Galbanum,    like   the   other   gummy   refins, 
unites  with  water,  by  trituration,  into  a  milky 
liquor  -,  but  does  not  perfe6lly  diflblve,  as  fome 
have    reported,    in   water,    vinegar,    or   wine. 
Reflifted  fpirit  takes  up  much  more  than  either 
of  thofe  menftrua,  but  not  the  whole:  the  tinc- 
ture is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.     A  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  redified  fpirit  and  one  of  water 
diffolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are  com- 
monly in  confiderable  quantity.     The  London  Tindl.  gal- 
college  have  now  dire6ted  an  officinal  tindure  ^^ni  Ph. 
of  galbanum,  made  by  digefting  two  ounces  of  ^''^'^' 
the  gum  in  a  quartof  proof  fpirit  for  eight  days. 
It  is  beft  purified  by  including  it  iij  a  bladder, 
G  g  3  and 
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and  keeping  it  in  boiling  water  till  it  melts  or 
Galbanum  becomes  fofc  enough  to  be  ftrained,  by  prefTure, 
purificatum  through  a  hempen  cloth :  if  this  procefs  be 
fkilfuily  managed^  the  galbanum  lofes  but  little 
of  the  eflential  oil,  in  which  great  part  of  its 
virtue  confifls,  and  which  appears  to  be  carried 
off  in  evaporation  both  by  water  and  fpirit.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  the  oil  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  furface,  in  colour  yellowifh,  in  quantity 
about  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  gal- 
banum.:  in  this  refpe£t  it  differs  from  ammo- 
niacum,  which  has  not  been  obferved  to  yield 
any  elTential  oil.  From  that  and  the  other 
common  gummy  refins  it  differs  alfo  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  empyreumatic  oil 
obtained  by  diftillation  in  a  retort  without  ad- 
dition r  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  galbanum  being, 
as  Neumann  obferves,  of  a  blue  colour,  which 
changes  in  the  air  to  a  purple. 

GALLM. 

GALLM  Pharm,  Lond.  £s?  Edinb.  Galls  ; 
hard  roundifh  excrefcences,  found  in  the  warmer 
countries,  on  the  oak  tree^  produced  from  the 
pundure  of  an  infed,  and  affording  a  lodg- 
ment for  its  young  till  they  are  capable  of  eat- 
ing a  paffage  through :  thofe  galls,  which  have 
no  hole,  are  found  to  have  the  dead  infedl  re- 
maining in  them.  Two  forts  are  diftinguifhed 
in  the  Hiops,  one  faid  to  be  brought  from 
Aleppo,  the  other  from  fome  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  former  are  generally 
of  a  bluifh  colour,  or  of  a  greyiHi  or  blackifh 
verging  to  blunefs,  unequal  and  wa^ty  on  the 
furface,  hard  to  break,  and  of  a  clofe  €ompa6t 
texture  :  the  others  are  of  a  pale  brownifh  or 
whitilli  colour/ fmooth,  roundj  eafily  broken, 

lefs 
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lefs  compa6l,  and  of  a  much  larger  fize.  The 
two  forts  differ  in  ftrengthy  but  in  other  refpedls 
appear  to  be  of  the  fame  quality :  the  Aleppo 
or  blue  galls  are  the  ftrongeft,  two  parts  of 
thefe  being  equivalent  to  at  leaft  three  of 
others. 

This  excrefcence  is  a  ftrong  aftringent;  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  of  thofe  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  has  no  fmell,  or  particular  flavour ; 
fimple  aftringency  being  its  medical  charac- 
ter. The  cortical  hard  part  of  the  gall  appears 
confiderably  ftronger  than  the  interiour  more 
brittle  matter.  The  virtue  of  both  is  takea 
up  by  watery  and  by  fpirituous  menftrua:  on  in- 
fpifladng  the  tindures,  both  the  water  and 
fpirit  rife  unflavotired,  leaving  extrads  of  in- 
tenfe  flypticity  :  the  fpirituous  extract  is  in 
fmaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  and  fomewhat 
ftronger  in  tafte.  The  galls  in  fubflance  have 
been  given  in  fmall  dofes  in  different  diforders 
proceeding  from  relaxation,  and  recommended 
by  fome  in  intermitting  fevers,  in  dofes  of  half 
a  dram  and  a  dram ;  but  it  is  furely  impruderu: 
to  venture  on  fdch  large  quantities,  of  fo  ftrong 
an  altringent.  Among  us  they  are  employed 
chiefly  as  an  external  ftyptic,  in  embrocations 
and  inje6lions.  *  An  ointment  made  with  one 
part  of  powdered  galls  and  eighth  of  hogs  lard 
is  a  vulgar  remedy  for  the  haemorrhoids  in 
Scotland,  and  has  been  found  efiicacious.  (a), 

GALLIUM. 

GALLIUM  luteum  C  B,  Galium  verum 
Linn,     Ladies  bedstraw  :  a  plant  with  fquare 

(£t)  Cullen's  Mat,  Med.  <voL  ii.  /.  46.  edit.  1789. 
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ftalks,  and  long  narrow  fofc  leaves,  {landing 
generally  eight  at  a  joint  in  fornn  of  a  ftar :  on 
the  tops,  and  on  fliort  pedicles  ifluing  from 
among  the  leaves,  grow  thick  cluftprs  of  fmall 
young  monopetalous  bell-lhaped  flowers,  divi- 
ded, each,  into  four  fegments,  and  followed  by 
two  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  dry 
waile  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately 
ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell  ;  the  leaves, 
little  or  none.  They  both  difcover  to  the  tafte 
a  fenfible  acidity  -,  which  they  manifeft  alfo  by 
changing  the  juices  of  blue  flowers  to  a  red, 
and  by  coagulating  boiling  milk :  they  are  faid 
to  be,  in  fome  places,  commonly  made  ufe  of 
in  this  lail  intention,  whence  one  of  the  com- 
mon names  of  the  plant,  cheefe-rennet.  Their 
acid  matter  appears  to  be,  if  Borrichius's  ex- 
periment is  to  be  depended  on,  of  a  more  fub- 
tile  kind  than  that  of  forrel,  and  than  the  other 
native  vegetable  acids  that  have  been  examined; 
the  flowery  tops,  committed  to  diftillation  as 
foon  as  gathered,  giving  over  a  pretty  ftrong 
acid  liquor,  in  a  moderate  heat,  wherein  forrel 
yielded  only  an  inflpid  phlegm  (aj.  The 
reftringent  and  refrigerating  virtues,  afcribed 
to  this  plant,  appear  from  thef&  experiments 
to  have  fome  foundation, 

GAMBOGIA 

GAMBOGIA  Pharm.  Lond,  ^  Edinh,  Gum^ 
mi  guttUy  gamandra^  gamma,  jemu,  (^c,  Cam- 
hogia  gutta  Linn,  Gamboge  :  the  concrete 
gummy-refinous  juice  of  certain  trees  growing 

fa)  Adia  medica  ^  philofophica  Hafnknfia,  'Vol.  i.  ohf.  69. 
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in  Cambogia  or  Cambodia  and  fome  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies :  brought  over  in  large 
cakes  or  rolls,  externally  of  a  browniHi  yellow, 
internally  of  a  deep  reddifh  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  changing  to  a  pale  bright  yellow  on 
being  moiftened.  * 

This  juice  has  no  fmell,  and  when  firft 
chewed  makes  but  little  impreflion  on  the  or- 
gans of  tafte :  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time, 
it  difcovers  a  confiderable  acrimony.  Redified 
fpirit  of  wine,  poured  upon  it,  acquires  imme- 
diately a  deep  gold  colour,  and  dilTolves  about 
five  parts  out  of  fix.  Water,  affifled  by  heat, 
takes  up  nearly  as  much ;  but  the  folution  is 
turbid,  and  depofites,  on  cooling,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  refinous  matter.  Water,  impreg- 
nated  with  fixt  alkdine  fait,  totally  difiblves  it 
into  a  tranfparent  blood-red  liquor,  which  pafies 
through  a  filter  without  any  feparation  of  its 
parts,  and  depofites  no  fediment  on  fi:anding, 
It  is  wholly  taken  up  likewife,  and  in  confider- 
able quantity,  by  vinous  fpirits  impregnated 
with  volatile  alkalies,  or  the  dulcified  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac :  this  folution  mingles  uniformly 
both  with  water  and  redified  fpirit,  without 
precipitation  or  turbidnefs. 

Gamboge  is  a  firong  and  quick  cathartic  i 
producing  copious  evacuations,  and  ufually 
finifiiing  its  operation  foon.  In  fuch  hydropic 
cafes  as  require  the  brifker  cathartics,  and  m 
other  diforders  accompanied  with  a  redundance 
of  ferous  humours,  it  is  an  ufeful  and  fafe  hy- 
dragogue :  in  hot,  dry,  bilious  conftitutions,  it 
is  never  to  be  ventured  on :  in  all  cafes,  it  is 
liable,  on  firfl:  ufing  it,  to  vomit  as  well  as 
purge.  The  dofe  is  from  three  or  four  grains 
to  twelve,  or  at  moft  fifteen. 

This 
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This  medicine  is  moft  difpofed  to  a£t  up- 
wards, when  given  in  the  folid  fornn  of  a  bolus 
or  pill :  by  joining  to  it  mercurius  dulcis,  its 
emetic  power  is  generally  reftrained.  It  is 
principally  made  ufe  of  in  conjunftion  with  that 
mercurial  preparation  and  with  other  purgative 
materials.  Solutions  of  gamboge  in  alkalized 
water,  and  in  dulcified  alkaline  fpirits,  a6t  only 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  with  much  greater  mild- 
nefs  than  the  juice  in  fubftance.  The  watery 
tindlure  is  Hill  milder,  the  menftruum  diffolv- 
ing  only  a  part  of  the  refin :  the  fpirituous 
tincture  operates  with  extreme  irritation  both 
upwards  and  downwards. 

*Dr.  Cullen  faysj  that  on  account  of  the 
quick  paflage  of  gamboge  through  the  intef- 
tines,  he  was  induced  to  give  it  in  fmall  and 
frequently  repeated  dofes,  as  three  or  four  grains 
rubbed  with  a  little  fugar,  every  three  hours; 
and  thus  found  it  operate  without  griping  or 
licknefs,  and  in  three  or  four  exhibitions  eva- 
cuate a  great  quantity  of  water  both  by  llool  and 
urine.     Mat.  Med,  ii.  542.  edit,  1789. 

GENISTA 

GENISTA  Pbarm.  Lond,  &  Edinh,  Genifta 
anguloja  Cf?  /coparia  C,  B,  Spartium  fcoparium 
Linn,  Broom  :  a  fhrubby  plant  -,  with  numer- 
ous, flender,  angular,  tough  twigs ;  fmall, 
fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  three  on  one  pedicle ; 
and  deep  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  broad  pods,  containing  hard 
brownifh  flat  feeds.  It  is  common  on  heaths 
and  uncultivated  fandy  grounds,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

The 
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The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  broom  have  a 
naufeous  bitter  tafte ;  which  they  give  out,  by 
infufion,  both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit ;  and 
which,  on  gently  infpifrating  the  filtered  liquors, 
remains  concentrated  in  the  extracts:  the  watery 
tindure  is  of  a  yellowilh  green  or  brownifh,  the 
fpirituous  of  a  dark  green  colour.  They  are 
accounted  laxative,  aperient,  and  diuretic ;  and 
in  this  intention  have  been  often  ufed  by  the 
common  people  in  dropfies  and  other  ferous 
diforders.  Dr.  Mead  relates  a  cafe  of  an  hy- 
dropic perfon,  who,  after  the  paracentefis  had 
been  thrice  performed,  and  fundry  purgatives 
and  diuretics  had  been  tried  without  relief,  was 
perfedly  cured,  by  taking,  every  morning  and 
evening,  half  a  pint  of  a  decodion  of  green 
broom  tops  with  a  fpoonful  of  whole  muftard 
ked:  by  this  medicine,  the  thirft  was  abated, 
the  belly  loofened,  and  the  urinary  difcharge 
increafed  to  the  quantity  of  at  leaft  five  or  fix 
pints  a  day  (a),  *  The  watery  extradt  is  re-  Extr.  cacu- 
ceived  as  an  officinal  by  the  London  college.      mims  gemll^ 

Infufions  of  the  afhes  of  the  plant  in  acidu- ^^'  ^""^^ 
lous  wines  have  likewife  been  employed  in  the 
fame  intention,  and  often  with  good  fuccefs. 
The  virtue  of  this  medicine  does  not  depend, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  on  any  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  broom  remaining  in  the  afhes ; 
but  on  the  alkaline  fait  and  earth,  which  are  the 
fame  in  the  afhes  of  broom  as^  in  thofe  of  other 
vegetables,  combined,  wholly  or  in  part,  with 
the  vinous  acid.  A  folution  even  of  the  pure 
earthy  part  of  vegetable  afhes,  made  in  ve* 
getable  acids,  proves  notably  purgative  and 
diuretic. 


faj  Monita^  praceptamedka,  p,  138, 
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Of  the  feeds  and  flowers,  the  medicinal 
qualities  are  not  well  known.  It  is  faid  that 
the  feeds,  in  dofes  of  a  dram  and  a  half  in  fub- 
fiance,  and  five  or  fix  drams  in  decotStion  or 
infufion,  prove  purgative  or  emetic.  Some 
report  that  the  flowers  alfo  operate  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  Lobel  affures  us,  from  his  own 
obfervation,  that  they  have  been  taken  in  quan- 
tity, without  producing  any  fuch  eff^ed;  and  I 
have  known  infufions  of  the  flowery  tops  drank 
freely  in  fome  afl:hmatic  cafes,  without  any 
other  fenflble  operation  than  a  filutary  increafe 
of  urine  and  expedloration.  The  feeds,  flightly 
roafted,  are  ufed  in  fome  places  as  coffee,  and 
faid  to  ad  as  diuretics. 

GENHIANA. 

GENriANJPharm.  Lond.i^Edink  Gen- 
tiana  major  lutea  C,  B.  Geniiana^  lutea  Linn, 
Gentian  :  a  plant  with  an  unbranched  jointed 
flalk,  and  oblong  acuminated  ribbed  leaves  fet 
in  pairs  at  the  joints  upon  broad  pedicles :  the 
flowers,  which  (land  in  clufl:ers  round  the  ftalk 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves,  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  bell-fhaped,  deeply 
cut  into  five  fegments,  followed  by  oblong  cap- 
fules  full  of  fmall  feeds :  the  root  is  moderately 
long,  flender,  branched,  brownifli  on  the  out- 
fide,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  or  gold  colour  within. 
It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany,  &c.  from  whence  the  Ihops 
are  generally  fupplied  with  the  dried  roots. 

Among  the  gentian  brought  to  London  fome 
years  ago,  a  root  of  a  different  kind  was  mixed : 
the  ufe  of  which  occafioned  violent  diforders, 
and  in  fome  inftances,  as  is  faid,  proved  fatal. 
This  root  is  externally  of  a  paler  colour  than 

gentian^ 
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gentian,  and  its  longitudinal  wrinkles  finer  and 
dofer :  on  cutting  the  two  roots,  the  difference 
is  more  remarkable,  the  poifonous  root  being 
white,  without  any  degree  of  the  yellow  tinc- 
ture which  is  deep  in  gentian  ;  nor  is  its  tafte 
bitter,  like  that  of  gentian,  but  mucilaginous. 

Gentian  root  is  a  ftrong  flavourlefs  bitter ; 
in  tafte  lefs   exceptionable   than   moft   of  the 
other  common  ftrong  bitters,  and  hence  among 
us  moft  generally  made  ule  of.     The  flavour 
and   aromatic   warmth,    wanting    to   render  it 
grateful,    and  acceptable  to   the  ftomach,    are 
fupplied  by  additions.    An  ounce  of  the  gentian  Infuf.  gen* 
root,   with  the  fame  quantity  of  frefti  lemon  ^^^"-^o"*?' 
peel,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  dried  orange     *    ^   ' 
peel,  infufed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  make  a  very 
elegant  bitter.     The  lemon  peel  is  an  excellent 
addition  in  the  watery  infufions,  but  the  perifti- 
ablenefs  of  its  flavour  excludes  it  from  fpirituous 
tindtures  defigned  for  keeping.    The  Edinburgh  Infuf.  amar, 
college  have  direded  an  addition  of  fpirits  to  ^^'  ^^- 
their  bitter  infufion,  which  is  made  of  half  an 
ounce  of  gentian  root,  one  dram  of  dried  orange 
peel,  and  half  a  dram  of  coriander  feeds,  infufed 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  and  a  pint 
of  water.     The  bitter  tindures  are  commonly 
prepared,  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  root,  Tina,  gen- 
for  fome  days  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  with  four^ian.  comp. 
drams  of  dried  orange  peel  and  two  of  leflTer  car- 
damom  feeds;  or  in  a  pint  and  quarter  of  proof  Tindura 
fpirit,  with  the  above  quantity  of  orange  peel,  amara,  Jlvs 
two  drams  of  canella  alba,  and  fifteen  grains  o^^^^v^^pt 
cochineal.     Wines  and  malt  liquors  are  likewife  ^^^ 
impregnated  with  the  fame  or  fimilar  materials, 
in  different  proportions :  an  ounce  of  the  gentian  Vinum  amaB*. 
root,    the  fame  quantity  of  frefh  lemon  peel, 

and 
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and  two  drams  of  long  pepper,  communicate, 
by  maceration  without  heat,  a  grateful  warmth 
and  bitternefs  to  a  quart  of  mountain.  The 
virtue  of  the  root  is  extradted  by  all  thefe  men- 
llrua,  as  alfo  by  redlified  fpirit  ;  not  totally, 
however,  by  any,  in  the  above  proportions; 
and  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  by  water  as  by 
fpirit.  The  tincture  in  rectified  fpirit  is  of  an 
orange  yellow  colour:  infpiffated,  it  yields  an 
intenfely  bitter  extract,  the  fpirit  rifing  unfla- 
voured.  The  watery  infulions  are  of  a  dark'' 
brownifh  red ;  and  leave,  on  being  infpiffated, 
Extraftum  an  extract,  in  larger  quantity,  and  lefs  bitter, 
p1"Tw  ^  ^^^"  ^^^  other.  Thefe  extrads  are  made  into 
:gj^  '  pills,  by  themfelves,  or  v/ith  aromatic  addi« 
tions. 

The  German  ephemerides  mention  a  root 
brought  from  America  by  the  Portugueze,  un- 
der the  name  of  Indian  gentian ;  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  jointed,  marked  with  various 
knots  and  circles  like  ipecacoanha ;  of  a  pene- 
trating aromatic  bitternefs,  not  ungrateful, 
though  far  more  intenfe  than  the  bittereft  of  the 
officinal  bitter  drugs.  This  root  is  greatly 
commended  in  obftinate  intermittents,  and 
many  other  diforders :  a  fcruple  is  faid  to  do 
more  than  repeated  half  drams  o(h?ixk(a), 

*  GEOFFRMA. 

GEOFF^MA  Jamaicenfts  inermis  ID  "**•  Wright. 
Geoffraa  Pharm,  Edinh,  Cabbage  bark,  or 
WORM-BARK  TREE.  This  is  a  tree  growing 
abundantly  in  the  low  favannahs  of  Jamaica,  of 
a  confiderable  height,  but  no  great  thicknefs.  It 

(a)  Michael  Schendo,  Aila  phyfico-medica  acad,  not, 
curiof,  'voL  i.  anno  1727.  Append,  p.  1 1 2. 

has 
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has  a  flraight  fmooth  trunk,  and  fends  off  its 
branches  near  the  top.  It  bears  dark  green 
leaves,  and  rofe-coloured  flowers  of  the  papilio- 
naceous kind,  fet  in  purple  flower- cups.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  a  green  hard  fruit,  of  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  plum,  having  a  fkin  the  thicknefs  of 
a  crown  piece,  and  a  nut  within. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  externally  of  a  grey 
colour,  black  and  furrowed  on  the  infide.  To 
the  tafl:e  it  is  mucilaginous  and  fweetifh.  It 
fmelis  difagreeably,  whence  it  has  been  called 
by  fome  the  hulge-water  tree.  It  has  been  long 
a  celebrated  anthelmintic  in  the  Wefl:  Indies, 
and  has  lately  been  introduced  into  European 
pradlice. 

,  The  firil  account  we  meet  with  of  its  ufe  isi 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duguid,  in  Vol.  ii.  of 
EJfays  Phyftcal  and  Literary.  Several  fubfequent 
accounts  appeared  in  different  numbers  of  the 
Medical  Commentaries,  But  the  fuUefl:  relation, 
together  with  an  accurate  botanical  defcription 
of  the  plant,  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Wright 
in  the  Philojophical  'Tran/a^ionSy  Vol.  Ixxvii. 
Part  II. 

The  bark  is  ufed  in  the  feveral  forms  of  de- 
coftion,  fyrup,  powder  and  extract.  For 
making  the  decodlion,  an  ounce  of  frelli-dried 
bark  is  to  be  boiled  flowly  in  a  quart  of  water, 
till  the  liquor  be  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine. 
This  is  to  be  ftrained  off  for  ufe.  The  fyrup  is 
made  by  adding  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fugar  to 
this  deco6lion^  By  evaporating  the  decoclion, 
the  extra6l  is  formed,  which  mufl:  be  carefully 
ftirred  during  the  procefs,  to  prevent  the  refi- 
nous  part  from  rifing  to  the  top.  The  decoc- 
tion is   generally  preferred   in   Jamaica,    and 

feems 
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ieems  to  be  the  naoft  efficacious  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

As  this  medicine  is  rather  a  violent  one^,  it 
fhould  always  be  exhibited  at  firft  in  fmall  dofes. 
The  mod  immediate  elFed  of  thefe  is  to  pro- 
duce naufea,  which  is  lucceeded  by  brifk  purg- 
ing, cfpecially  when  the  powder  is  given,  if 
cold  water  is  drank  during  its  operation,  it  is 
apt  to  occafion  ficknefs,  vomiting,  fever,  and 
delirium.  Thefe  fymptoms,  whether  occafioned 
by  this  caufe,  or  by  an  over  dofe,  are  removed 
by  wafhing  the  ftomach  with  warm  water,  purg- 
ing with  cafl-or  oil,  and  giving  pknty  of  drink 
acidulated  with  vegetable  acid,  which  laft  feems 
a  kind  of  fpecific  againil  its  deleterious  effedts. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Anderfon,  the  writer 
,  of  a  paper  concerning  it  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Medical 

Commentaries^  recommends  its  exhibition,  is  to 
give  gradually  augmented  dofes  of  the  deco6lion 
for  eight  or  nine  mornings  fucceflively,  and  then 
a  dofe  of  jalap  and  calomel,  which  feldom  fails 
to  bring  away  the  worms,  fome  dead,  and  fome 
alive.  This  writer  alfo  remarks,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  the  bark,  one  much  paler  than  the 
other,  which  ad:s  with  greater  violence. 

GERANIUM, 

GERANIUM  Pharm.  Pari/.  Cranesbill  : 
a  plant,  fo  called  from  the  remarkable  long 
beak  of  its  feed-vefTel,  which  confifts  of  five 
capfules  opening  inwards,  and  containing  each 
a  fingle  feed  :  the  flowers  are  pentapetalous. 

I.  Geranium  sat^guinarivm  feu  b^matodes. 
Geranium  Janguineum  maxima  flore  C.  B,  Gera- 
nium fangui^ieum  Linn,  Bloody  cranefbill :  with 
folitary  flowers,   on  their  firft  appearance  red, 

but 
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but  foon  changing  to  a  blulfh ;  the  leaves 
roundifh,  but  divided  almoft  to  the  pedicle  into 
five  fegments,  which  are  often  fubdivided  at  the 
extremities  into  three. 

2.  Geranium  columbinumT/'i;^  Pes  columhi- 
nus,  Gerankim  folio  malva  rotundo  C.  B.  Gera- 
nium rotundifoliiim  Linn,  Dovesfoot :  with  pur-- 
pie  flowers  {landing  two  on  one  pedicle ;  and 
m allow- jdiaped  leaves  on  long  footftalks. 

3.  Geranium  batrachioides  five  Batra- 
chium.  Geranium  batrachioides  gratia  dei  ger- 
manor um  C.  B,  Geranium  pratenfe  Linn.  Crow- 
foot cranefbili :  with  two  blue  (fometimes  white) 
flowers  on  one  pedicle :  and  large  wrinkled 
leaves,  divided  into  five  or  feven  fegments,  which 
are  again  deeply  cut  on  the  edges. 

4.  Herb  A  roberti7^i;<?  Gratia  dei.  Geranium 
rohertianum  C,  B,  &  Linn,  Herb-robert:  with 
two  reddifh  or  purplilh  flowers  on  one  pedicle ; 
the  leaves  divided  quite  to  the  footfl:alk  into 
three  fegments  -,  and  thefe  again  deeply  cut. 

5.  Geranium  moschatum  fve  Acus  mof- 
chata.  Geranium  cicuta:  folio  mofchafum  C.  B» 
Geranium  mofchatum  Linn,  Muflc  cranefbili  : 
with  a  number  of  red  flowers  on  one  pedicle  1 
and  oval  indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a 
middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

All  thefe  plants  are  found  wild  in  different 
parts  of  this  kingdom  :  the  four  firft  are  com- 
mon, the  lafl  rare.  They  flower  in  May,  June, 
and  July;  the  fourth  earliefl:,  the  firft  latefl:. 
The  fecond  and  fifth  are  annual,  the  fourth  bi- 
ennial, the  others  perennial. 

Vol,  L  H  h  Th^. 
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The  above  geraniums^  formerly  ranked 
among  the  officinals,  and  many  other  plants  of 
the  fame  genus,  indigenous  or  commonly  culti- 
vated J  difcover  to  the  taile  a  confiderable 
aftringency,  and  flrike  an  inky  black nef;  with 
foiution  of  chalybeate  vitriol :  fome  f' '  them 
are,  apparently,  of  the  flronger  kind  of  vege- 
table ftyptics.  The  three  firft  forts  have  no 
great  fmell  ;  the  fourth,  an  unpleafant  one, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  the  dead  nettle,  but 
ftronger^  the  fifth  has  an  agreeable  mulky  fcent, 
which  is  deftroyed  by  bruifing  the  plant.  The 
odoriferous  principle  is  feparated  by  diftillation 
with  water,  and  gives  a  moderate  impregnation 
to  the  diftilled  fluid  ;  but  no  eflential  oil  was 
obtained  on  fubmitting  to  the  operation  mode- 
rate quantities  either  of  the  fetid  or  the  miUfky 
forts.  The  ftyptic  matter  is  extraded  both  by 
water  and  redified  fpirit;  and  on  evaporating 
the  filtered  liquors,  rem.ains  entire  in  the  in- 
fpiflated  extra6ls :  the  watery  infufions  are  yel- 
lowifh  or  brownifh,  the  fpirituous  tindures  of  a 
deep  green  colour.  The  watery  extradls,  thofe 
at  leaf!:  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  kinds,  on 
Handing  for  fome  weeks,  throv/  off^  to  the  fur- 
face  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fmall  faline  cry- 
ftals,  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  nitre,  in 
tafte  auftere  and  bitterifh.  From  thefe  experi- 
ments it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  geraniums 
have  no  ill  claim  to  the  vulnerary,  that  is, 
.  aftringent  virtues,  commonly  afcribed  to  them, 
as  in  alvine  fluxes,  hemorrhagies,  defluxions  on 
the  bread,  ^c.*faj. 

*CaJ  Our  hoft  at  Carlifle  told  us  that  he  ufed  to  be 
troubled  with  the  Hone,  and  the  bell  remedy  he  ever  had 
experience  of  to  give  him  eafe  was  the  decoftion  of  gera- 
nium robertianum.  Rafs  remaim,  publiihed  by  Scott, 
1760. 

GJN^ 
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GINSENG. 

GINSENG  Pbarm.  Lond,  ^  EdinL  Jure-- 
liana  canadenfis^  ftnenfihus  ginj-engy  iroqu^is  ga- 
rent-oguefij  Lafiteau  memoir.  Jur  le  ginf,  Panax 
quinquefolium  Linn,  Ginseng  :  the  root  of  a 
fmall  plants  growing  in  China,  Tartary,  and 
likewife  in  fome  parts  of  North  America,  par- 
ticularly Canada  and  Penfylvania,  from  whence 
confiderable  quantities  have  lately  been  brought 
over.  It  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length; 
taper;  about  the  thickncfs  of  the  little  finger, 
or  lefs,  in  the  thickeft  part;  often  forked  at 
bottom;  elegantly  ftriated  with  circular  wrin- 
kles ;  of  a  brownifh  or  yellowilh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  whitifh  or  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
within :  on  the  top  are  commonly  one  or  more 
litde  knots  or  tubercles,  which  are  the  remains 
of  the  ftalks  of  preceding  years,  and  from  the 
number  of  which,  the  age  of  the  r6ot  is  ac- 
cordingly judged  of. 

On  comparing  the  American  roots  with  fome 
fpecimens  received  from  Nankin,  no  material 
difference  could  be  obferved  between  them, 
either  in  their  external  appearance  or  in  their 
quality;  except  that  the  Chinefe  were  in  general 
fomewhat  paler  coloured  on  the  outfide,  and 
internally  rather  whiter.  It  is  faid  that  in  China, 
the  roots,  taken  up  in  fpring  or  autumn  and 
carefully  cleaned  from  the  fibres,  are  walhed 
and  foaked  for  a  dme  in  a  decodion  of  rice  or 
millet-feed,  and  afterwards  expofed  to  the  fleam 
of  the  liquor ;  that  by  this  means  they  acquire 
a  greater  firmnefs  and  clearnefs  than  they  have 
in  their  natural  ftate;  that  neverthelefs  the 
American  roots  were  received  and  purchafed  as 
H  h  2  trujg 
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true  glnfeng  in  China  itfelf,  though  without  the 
fuppofed  advantage  of  the  Chinefe  preparation. 
Ninzin  or  Nindfin  has  been  commonly  fup- 
pofed a  name  fynonymous  to  ginfeng.  It  ap- 
pears from  later  obfervations,  that  the  ninzin  is 
the  root  of  a  different  plant  f<2^  which  is  cured 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  very  nearly  refembles 
\  the  ginfeng,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  weaker 
virtue.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  America  as 
well  as  China.  It  is  called  by  Ksmpfer, 
ftjarum  montanum  coraerifey  radice  non  tuherojo ; 
by  Linnseusj  Jium  foliis  Jerratis  pnnatis  ramis 
ternatis. 

Ginseng  root,  a  medicine  of  extraordinary 
efleem  among  the  Chinefe  as  a  general  refto- 
.  rative  and  corroborant,  though  undoubtedly 
very  far  unequal  to  the  charadter  that  has  been 
commonly  given  of  it,  promifes  neverthelefs, 
from  its  fenfibie  qualities,  to  be  an  ufefui  ad- 
dition to  the  officinal  drugs.  To  the  tafte  it 
difcovers  a  m.ucilaginous  fweetnefs,  approaching 
to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  fome 
degree  of  bitterifhnefs,  and  a  (light  aromatic 
warmth  j  with  little  or  no  fmelL  It  is  far 
fweeter,  and  of  a  more  grateful  kind,  than  the 
roots  of  fennel,  to  which  it  has  by  fome  been 
fuppofed  fimilarj  and  differs  likewife  remark- 
ably from  thofe  roots,  in  the  nature  and  phar- 
maceutic properties  of  its  a6live  principles ;  the 
fweet  matter  of  the  ginfeng  being  preferved 
entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in  the  fpirituous 
extradl,  whereas  that  of  fennel  roots  is  deftroyed' 
or  diffipated  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  watery 
tindure.     The  flight  aromatic  impregnation  of 

(a)   See  Juffieu's  paper  on  this  fubjed  m  Geoffiroy*s 
tra^,  de  mat,  imd,  ii.  1 13. 

the 
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the  ginfeng  is  likewife  in  good  imeafure  retained 
in-  the  watery  extract,  and  perfe6lly  in  the  fpi- 
rituous  ',  which  laft  is  a  very  pleafant,  bitterifh, 
warnm  fweet. 

GLTCTRRHIZA, 

GLTCTRRHIZA  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edink  * 
Glycyrrhiza  fdiquofa  vel  germanica  C.  B,  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  glabra  Linn.  Liquorice  :  a  plant  with 
oval  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib; 
and  fmall  bluifh  papilionaceous  flowers,  ftanding 
in  fpikes,  on  naked  pedicles,  at  the  jundlures  of 
the  ribs  of  the  upper  leaves  with  the  ftalk  :  the 
flower  is  followed  by  a  fmooth  pod  containing 
flat  kidney-fliaped  feeds :  the  root  is  very  long, 
"  (lender,  flexible,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the 
outfide  and  yellow  within.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
plentifully  cultivated  in  England :  the  roots  are 
fit  for  being  taken  up  in  the  third  year  after  the 
flips  or  off^sets  have  been  planted.  The  liquo- 
rice root  of  our  own  growth  is  no  wife  inferiour 
to  that  which  is  produced  in  its  native  climate* 
The  root  carefully  dried  and  powdered,  is  of  a 
richer  and  more  agreeable  tafte  than  when  frefli, 
and  of  a  dull  yellow  colour  with  a  cafl;  of  brown : 
the  liquorice  powder  commonly  fold  is  of  a 
weaker  tafte,  and  a  paler  and  bright  yellow 
colour,  from  an  admixture  probably  of  other 
fubftances. 

Liquorice,  one  of  the  principal  fweets,  is 
almoft  the  only  one  of  the  common  fubfl:ances 
of  that  clafs  which  tends  to  abate  thirft :  this 
property  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  hence 
diftinguiflied  it,  by  the  name  adipfony  and  em- 
ployed it,  as  Galen  obferves,  in  hydropic  cafes, 
H  h  3  for 
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for  alleviating  the  defire  of  drinking.  It  is  aa 
ufeful  emollient  and  incraflant  in  defluxions  on 
the  bread,  and  fuppofed  to  prove  at  the  fame 
time  gently  detergent.  Infufions  and  extrafts, 
made  from  it,  afford  likewife  very  commodious 
vehicles  or  intermedia  for  the  exhibition  of 
other  medicines :  the  liquorice  tafte  concealing 
that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more  effeftually  than 
fyrups  or  any  of  the  fweets  of  the  faccharine 
kind.  It  differs  alfo  from  the  fweets  of  the 
faccharine  or  honey  kind,  from  the  fweet  juices 
of  fruits,  and  from  the  fweet  matter  afforded 
by  the  common  forts  of  grain  when  beginning 
to  vegetate;  in  being  far  lels  difpofcd  to  run 
into  a  fermentative  ilate.  The  cortical  part 
of  the  root  is  confiderably  fweeter  than  the  more 
compad  internal  fubftance,  but  the  fweet  mat- 
ter appears  to  be  in  both  of  the  fame  kind. 
Extraaum  Liquorice  root,  lightly  boiled  in  a  little  wa- 
I^JXw^^  ter,  gives  out  nearly  all  its  fweetnefs :  the  de- 
codion,  preiTed  through  a  flrainer,  and,  after 
fettling,  carefully  infpiifated,  with  a  gende  heat, 
till  the  matter  will  no  longer  (lick  to  the  fingers, 
affords  an  extract  exceedingly  fweet,  more 
agreeable  than  that  brought  from  abroad  or 
prepared  among  ourfelves  in  the  way  of  bufinefs, 
of  a  pleafant  fmel),  of  a  dark  reddifb  brown 
colour  in  the  mafs,  and  when  drawn  out  into 
firings,  of  a  golden  colour  :  its  quantity 
amounts  to  near  half  the  weight  of  the  root. 
If  the  liquorice  be  long  boiled,  its  fweetnefs  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  the  preparation  contrads 
an  ungrateful  bitternefs  (aj, 

*  CaJ  The  extraft  from  the  firll  infuHon  is  bronze  yel- 
low, exceedingly  fweet,  v^ithout  any  acricj  or  bitter  relifti : 
— from  a  fecond  infufion,  much  deeper  coloured,  and  far 
lefs  agreeable:  —  afterwards,  by  coclion,  a  black  acrid 
extrad  is  obtained,  in  which  the'tafle  of  the  liquorice  can 
.hardly  be  perceived.     Seaime, 

Rcdified 
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Re6lified  fpirit  takes  up  the  fweet  matter  of 
the  liquorice  equally  with  water ;  and  as  it  dif- 
folves  much  lefs  of  the  infipid  mucilaginous 
fubftance  of  the  root,  the  fpirituous  tindlures 
and  extracSls  are  proportionably  fweeter  than 
the  watery:  they  are  accompanied  alfo  with  a 
flight,  but  very  fenfible,  pungency.  The 
quantity  of  fpirituous  extra6l  amounts  only  to 
about  one  half  of  the  aqueous ;  and  redified 
Ipirit,  digefted  on  the  aqueous  extradt,  diflblves 
about  one  half  of  it,  taking  up  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  fweetnefs. 

GRJMEN. 

GRAMEN  CANINUM  arvenfe  feu  gramen 
diofcoridis  C,  B.  'Triticum  repens  Linn.  Docs 
GRASS,  Couch  :  a  creeping  grafs,  of  a  whitifh 
green  colour,  with  knotty  ftalks,  bearing  a 
fpike  of  imperfedl  flowers  fomewhat  refembling 
a  wheat  ear:  the  roots  are  whitifli  or  pale 
yellowifli,  long,  flender,  jointed  at  difl:ances, 
varioufly  bent  and  interwoven.  It  is  a  perennial 
weed. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  to  the  tafl:e  agreeably 
fweetifli,  are  recommended  as  mild  aperients  in 
obfl:ru6lions  of  the  vifcera.  Boerhaave  dire6ts 
the  cxpreflfed  juice  to  be  taken,  in  this  intention, 
to  the  quantity  of  fome  pints  a  day  ^  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  cattle  are  generally  found  to  have 
indurated  livers  in  the  winter,  but  that  from 
frefli  grafs  in  the  fpring  a  diarrhoea  enfues,  and 
the  obfl:ru61:ion  is  refolved. 

GRANA   PARABISL 

CARBAMOMUM  MAJUS  Jen  grana  pa-~ 

radiji  Pbarm,    Pari/.      Mekguetta    i^  manigu- 
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etta  y  cardamomum  piperatum  qnibufdam,  Amo- 
mum  (^rana  Paradifi  Linn,  .Grains  of 
PARADISE,  called  by  fome  greater  carda- 
moms :  angular  reddifh  brown  feeds,  fmaller 
than  pepper,  in  appearance  much  refembling 
cardamom  feeds,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
The  grains  of  paradife  and  cardamom  plants 
belong  both  to  one  botanic  genus,  the  amomum 
of  Linnsus. 

In  pharmaceutical  properties,  the  grains  of 
paradife  differ  greatly  from  cardamom  feeds, 
and  greatly  refemble  pepper.  They  have  fome- 
what  of  the  flavour  of  the  former,  joined  to  the 
heat  and  pungency  of  the  latter  j  which  pun- 
gency refides,  not  like  that  of  cardamoms  in 
the  volatile  parts  or  eflential  oil,  but  like  that 
of  pepper  in  the  reflnous  or  more  fixt  matter. 
The  diftiiied  oil  of  grains  of  paradife,  in  fmell 
fufficiently  agreeable,  is  in  taile  of  the  milder 
kind :  the  remaining  deco6fcion,  infpiflated, 
yields  an  extraft  of  confiderable  pungency :  an 
extra65:  made  by  redified  fpirit  is  highly  fiery. 
This  fpice  is  employed  in  fome  places  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  pepper ;  among  us  it  is  rarely 
direded  for  medicinal  purpofes, 

GRAN  at:  A, 

GRANATA  mains  Pharm.  Edinb.  Mains 
funica  Jativa  C  B,  Punka  granatum  Linn» 
Pomegranate  :  a  prickly  tree  or  Ihrub ;  with 
long  narrow  leaves;  deep  red  pentapetalous 
flowers  fet  in  bell-ihaped  cups  of  the  fame 
colour;  producing  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an 
orange,  which  confifl:s  of  a  thick  tough  rind, 
externally  brownilh  and  internally  yellow,  with 
a  juicy  pulp  and  numerous  feeds  in  cells  like  a 

honeycomb. 
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honeycomb.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  rarely  brings  its  fruit  to  full 
perfe(5tion  in  this  clinaate. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  mild  aftringents, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  wild  pomegranate  or 
balauftine,  which  lall  are  preferred  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  larger.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  a  grateful  fu- 
bacid  fweet  tafte,  and  of  the  fame  general  qua- 
lities with  the  other  fummer  fruits.  The  rind 
of  the  fruit  is  moderately  aftringent,  and  in  this 
intention  is  now  and  then  direded,  under  the 
names  of  cortex  granati-f,  malicorium,  pjidiumj  f  P/^.  Lond. 
and  ftdium :  it  yields  with  water  near  half  its  ^  ^^* 
own  weight  of  a  very  auftere  extract,  but  gives 
out  very  little  to  redified  fpirit,  its  ailringent 
matter,  like  that  of  the  fruit  of  the  acacia  tree, 
leeming  to  be  indilToluble  in  fpirituous  menftrua: 
in  this  refpedt  the  aftringency  of  the  fruit  differs  • 
from  that  of  the  balauftine  or  flower  of  the  tree* 

GRATIOLA, 

GRATIOLA  Pbarm,  Lond.  &  Edinh.  Gra- 
tiola  centaurioides  C  B,  Gratia  deu  Gratiola 
officinalis  Linn.  Hedge  hyssop  :  a  low  plant, 
with  oblong  finely  ferrated  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on 
the  fl:alks  without  pedicles :  in  their  bofoms 
come  forth  folitary,  whitifli,  tubulous,  irregular 
flowers,  followed  by  roundifli  pointed  capfules 
full  of  fmall  feeds :  the  root  is  flender,  whitifli, 
jointed,  furroXinded  with  fibres.  It  is  perennial, 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
raifed  in  fome  of  our  gardens^ 

The  leaves  of  gratiola  have  a  naufeous  bitter 
tafl:e,  and  no  remarkable  fmell.     They  are  faid 

to 
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to  be  a  (trong  hydragogue  purgative;  to  operate 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards;  and  in  weak 
conftitutions,  to  occafion  oftentinnes  violent 
gripes  or  fuperpurgations.  GeofFroy  obferves, 
that  the  dofe  is  an  infufion  of  half  a  handful  of 
the  frefh,  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  herb,  in  wine 
or  water;  that  a  flight  deco6tion  of  it  in  nnilk 
operates  far  more  mildly ;  and  that  an  extra6b 
made  with  wine  may  be  given  to  half  a  dram 
or  two  fcruples.  The  roots  are  lefs  ungrateful 
in  tafte,  and  lefs  violent  in  operation,  than  the 
leaves :  given  in  fubftance^  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram,  they  are  faid  to  vomit  and  purge,  with- 
out much  inconvenience :  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany,  they  are  reported  f^^  to  be  com- 
monly employed  in  dyfenteries,  as  ipecacoanha 
among  us. 

*  In  a  dilTertation  on  the  medical  virtues  of 
this  plant,  publiflied  at  Vienna  by  a  Polifh 
phyfician,  Jac.  Koftrzewfl<:i,  feveral  cafes  are 
related  of  its  efficacy  in  maniacal  diforders ;  and 
alfo  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  accompanied  with 
ulcerations,  in  tumours,  and  fiuor  albus.  In 
mania,  the  powder  of  the  root  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a  dram  was  given,  which  conftantly  ex- 
cited vomiting,  purging,  and  a  copious  flow 
of  urine.  In  the  other  cafes,  pills  were  exhi- 
ted,  compofed  of  an  extra6l  of  gratiola,  with 
fugar  and  abforbent  and  aromatic  powders. 
This  preparation  excited  a  naufea,  but  did  not 
vomit.  In  one  venereal  cafe  a  falivation  was 
induced  by  its  ufe.  On  the  whole,  the  author 
recommends  the  gratiola  as  a  moft  eff^eclual 
remedy  in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a  fu- 
perabundance  of  ferum. 

(a)  Kramer,  Tent  amen  hotankum  emehdat,  ^  auSi,     In- 

GUJI- 
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GUAIACUM. 

GUAIACUM  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb. 
Guaiacum  americanum  primum  fruSiu  aceris  five 
legitimum  Breyn.  prodr.  Guaiacum  officinale  Linn, 
Guaiacum  :  a  large  tree,  with  roundilh  box- 
like winged  leaves,  pentapetalous  blue  flowers 
in  clufters,  and  a  maple-like  heart-fliaped  fruit 
including  a  fingle  feed  (^<^J,  a  native  of  Jaaiaica, 
Hifpaniola,  and  other  warm  parts  of  America  -, 
from  whence  the  wood  with  its  bark,  and  a 
concrete  refinous  juice  exuding  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk,  are  brought  to  us.  The 
wood  is  called  by  fome  lignum  vita  2iX\^JanEliim. 

The  wood  is  very  hard,  compadl,  and  fo 
heavy  as  to  fink  in  water :  the  outer  part  is 
of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  the  heart  of  a  dark 
blackiHi  brown  with  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture 
of  green.  It  fcarcely  difcovers  any  fmell,  un- 
lefs  heated,  or  while  rafping;  in  which  circum- 
itances  it  yields  a  light  aromatic  one:  chewed, 
it  impreffes  a  mild  acrimony,  biting  the  palate 
and  fauces.  Its  pungency  refides  in  a  refinous 
matter,  which  is  totally  extracted  by  digeftion 
in  redified  fpirit,  and  partially  by  boiling  in 
water:  the  fpirituous  tin6lures  are  of  a  deep 
brownifh  red  colour,  the  watery  deco6tions  of 
dark  yellowifh  brown.  On  infpiifating  the 
liquors,  nothing  of  the  pungency  of  the  guai- 
acum exhales  or  diftills  with  either  menftruum : 
the  fpirituous  extrad,  neverthelefs,  difcovers  but 
little  of  the  pungent  tafte  which  prevailed  in  the 
tindure,  proving  a  tenacious  almoft  pure  refin, 
not  diiToluble  in  the  mouth  or  mifcible  with  the 
fahva:  the  watery  extrad,  which  contain^  likewife 
no  fmall  proportion  of  refinous  matter,  dififolves 

(a)  Sloane,  Catalogus  planiaru?ft  m  infula  Jamaica^ 
p.  1 86.     Voyage  to  Jamaica,  'vol.  ii.  p>  133. 
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flowly,  and  then  manifefts  a  notable  degree 
Extraaum  of  pungency.  During  the  infpiffation  of  the 
ligni  guaiaci  watery  deco6lion,  the  refinous  part  is  apt  to 
Tum^^^"'  feparate  and  fubfide,  unlefs  a  little  fpirit  be 
added  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  to  keep 
it  united  with  the  gumnny  :  this  extradl  is  kept 
in  the  fbops  in  a  foft  and  a  hard  form ;  the  firft 
of  a  proper  confiftence  for  making  into  pills, 
the  latter  for  being  reduced  into  powder.  The 
quantity  of  folid  extract  obtained  by  redlified 
fpirit  amounts  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight 
of  the  wood  ;  with  water  fcarcely  one  fixth  is 
obtained.  After  a  pound  of  the  ikavings  of  the 
wood  has  been  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  till 
half  the  liquor  is  wafted,  and  the  co6lion  fuc- 
ceffively  repeated  with  five  or  fix  frefh  gallons 
of  water,  a  confiderable  portion  of  refin  may 
ftill  be  extraded  by  moderate  digeftion  in 
re6lified  fpirit. 

The  BARK  of  guaiacum  is  confiderably  lefs 
hard,  but  not  much  lighter,  than  the  wood :  it 
is  thin,  fmooth,  compofed  as  it  were  of  a  num- 
ber of  fine  plates  joined  clofely  together,  ex- 
ternally of  a  blackilh  grey  colour  variegated  for 
the  moft  part  with  greenifh  or  livid  fpecks,  in- 
ternally of  a  whicifh  or  pale  yellov^.  In  tafte 
and  ilnell,  it  is  fimilar  to  the  wood,  but  weaker: 
the  watery  and  fpirituous  extra6ts  are  of  the 
fame  quality,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 

The  refin,  or  gum,  fo  called,  is  brought 
over  in  irregular  mafTes,  ufually  friable,  of  a 
dufky  greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddifli  hue; 
intermixed  with  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood;  of 
a  pungent  tafte,  but  of  little  or  no  fm"ell,  unlefs 
heated.  It  contains  more  refin  than  the  watery 
extrad  made  from  the  wood;  and  more  gummy 
matter  than  the  fpirituous  extra6l.  The  refin._, 
which  is  the  only  adlive  part,  is  obtained  pure 
both  from  the  gummy  fubftance  and  from  the 

woody 
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woody  and  other  indiflfoluble  impurities,  by 
digelling  the  compound  in  reftitied  fpirit,  draw- 
ing off  the  fpirit  from  the  filtered  folution  till 
the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  and  then 
adding  a  quantity  of  water,  which  will  pre- 
cipitate the  pure  refin,  and  keep  diflblved  fuch 
of  the  gummy  parts  as  the  fpirit  may  have 
taken  up.  The  quantity  of  refin,  thus  ob- 
tained, amounts  commonly  to  about  three 
fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  gum  guaiacum. 

GuAiACUM  was  firft  received  in  Europe  as 
a  remedy  for  the  venereal  difeafe ;  and  is  faid, 
in  the  warmer  climates,  to  have  been  fome- 
times  fufficient  for  fubduing  it.  Though  of 
itfelf  greatly  unequal  among  us  to  that  diftem- 
per,  it  is  a  good  affiftant  to  mercurial  altei-a- 
tives,  and  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  alfo  in  fe vera! 
other  cafes.  To  warm  and  ftimulate  the  habits 
to  promote  the  excretions  made  from,  the  blood, 
as  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife  the 
groffer  evacuations  from  the  inteftinal  canal, 
appear  to  be  its  primary  virtues:  in  large  dofes, 
it  operates  as  a  purgative.  Where  the  excre- 
tory glands  are  obftruded,  the  veffels  lax  and 
flaccid,  and  the  habit  replete  with  impure  fe- 
rous  humours ;  in  fundry  cutaneous  and  ca- 
tarrhous  diforders,  fome  female  weakneiles, 
and  chronical  rheumatifms ;  it  frequently  ha.i 
good  effeds.  In  thin  emaciated  habits  and  an 
acrimonious  ilate  of  the  fluids,  it  often  does 
harm :  in  fuch  cafes,  it  has  converted  a  fimple 
itching  of  the  flcin  to  ill-conditioned  eruptions, 
or  increafed  the  itching  to  an  almofl  infupport- 
able  degree:  where  this  happens,  nitre,  whey, 
faline  laxatives,  and  warm  bathing,  are  com- 
monly found  mod  effeflual  for  abating  the 
complaints,     Hoffman  obferves  that  it  is,    in 

general. 
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general,  lefs  proper  in  an  advanced  age  than  id 
other  circuniftances. 

A  decoflion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  wood 
or  bark  may  be  taken  in  a  day,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, the  patient  keeping  warm  to  promote 
a  diaphorefis.  The  gum,  or  extradts  made 
from  the  wood,  are  given  from  a  few.  grains  to 
a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  and  fometimes  two 
fcruples ;  which  laft  dofe  proves,  for  the  mod 
part,  confiderably  purgative.  The  extra<5l  is 
recommended  by  Hoffman  as  an  excellent 
errhine,  which- occafions  a  great  difcharge  from 
the  nofe,  and  which  he  fuppofes,  befides  its 
flimulating  power,  to  be  endued  with  a  cor- 
roborating one,  very  friendly  to  the  nervous 
parts. 

Solutions  or  tindlures  of  the  gum  guaiacum 
are   made    in   the    fhops,    both    with    re6tified 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  with  the  dulcified  aromatifed 
Tm6t.  guai-   volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  vulgarly  called  fal  vo- 
aci  Ph,  Lond,  ]^,.jj^^  which  in  many  cafes  promote  its  virtues. 
To  fix  ounces  of  the  gum  guaiacum  are  di- 
reded,  by  the  London  college,  two  pints  and 
Elixir  guai-    a  quarter  of  the  volatile  fpirit.    The  Edinburgh 
pT^J^^^*     ^^^^^g^  dire6ls,    for  the  volatile  tindlure,    four 
ounces  of  the  guaiacum,    with  two  drams  of 
balfam  of  Peru,  and  half  a  dram  of  effential  oil 
of  falTafras,  to  be  dififolved  in  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac ;  and 
Elixir  guai-    for  the  fpirituous  folution,  one  pound  of  gum 
acm.  Ph.  Ed.  gu^iacum  and  three  drams  of  balfam  of  Peru, 
with  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  redified  fpirit. 
All  thefe  are  fufficiently  elegant  folutions  of  the 
guaiacum,  and  the  additional  articles  coincide 
with  its  virtue :  they  may  be  given  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more  in  any  conve- 
nient vehicle.     The  gum,  or  refinous  extradts, 
may  be  diflblved  alfo,  by  the  mediation  of  thick 

mucilages. 
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mucilages,  in  watery  liquors;  and  in  this  form 
are  more  commodioufly  taken  than  in  fpirituous 
folutionsj  the  mucilage  in  great  meafure  cover- 
ing the  pungency  of  the  guaiacum :  the  muci- 
laginous folution,  at  firft  greyifh  or  brownifh, 
changes  in  a  few  hours  to  a  fine  blue  or  bluifh 
green  colour, 

G  UMML 

GUM:  a  concrete  vegetable  juice;  of  no 
particular  fmell  or  tafte ;  becoming  vifcous  and 
tenacious  when  moiftened  with  water,  totally 
difTolving  in  water  into  a  liquid  more  or  lefs 
glutinous  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tne 
gum ;  not  difTolving  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils ; 
burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black  coal,  without 
melting  or  catching  flame ;  fuffering  no  diffipa- 
tion  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

I.  GuMMi  ARABicuM  Pharm,  Lond,  &  Edinh, 
Gummi  acanthinum  &  thebaicum  quibujdam. 
Gum-arabic  :  the  gum,  exuding  from  the 
Egyptian  acacia  tree,  (Mimofa  nilotica  Linn.) 
whofe  fruit  affords  the  infpiflated  juice  of  that 
name;  brought  to  us  from  Turkey  in  fmall 
irregular  mafles,  of  a  clear  whitilli  or  very  pale 
yellowifh  colour. 

The  medical  chara6ter  of  gum-arabic  is  its 
glutinous  quality ;  in  confequence  of  y/hich,  it 
ferves  to  incrafiate  and  obtund  acrimonious 
thin  humours,  in  tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes, 
and  other  like  diforders  :  Profper  Alpinus  fays, 
it  is  often  ufed  fuccefsfully  by  the  Egyptians 
for  reftraining  hemorrhagies.  It  is  given  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  two ;  and  fometimes  diiTolved  in  water, 
in  fuch  proportion  as  not  to  make  the  liquor 

difagreeably 
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difagreeably  flimy.  An  ounce  renders  a  pint 
of  water  confiderably  glutinous :  four  ounces 
give  a  thick  fyrupy  confidence.  The  folutions 
mingle  equally  with  vegetable  and  with  mineral 
acids,  and  with  neutral  faline  mixtures;  but  on 
the  addition  of  alkalies,  fixt  or  volatile,  the 
liquor  grows  turbid,  and  the  dilTolved  gum 
feparates, 

'  Though  the  gunn  in  its  dry  (late  is  not  affe6t- 
ed  by  oily  liquids,  yet  when  foftened  with  water 
into  the  confidence  of  a  thick  mucilage,  it 
unites,  by  trituration,  both  with  the  fluid  oils 
and  the  thicker  balfams,  fo  intimately,  that^he 
whole  coQipound  diflblves  in  water,  without  fe- 
paration,  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor  ; 
one  part  of  gunn-arabic,  foftened  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  is  fufficient  for  rendering  four 
parts  or  more  of  oil  or  baifam  diflblublef^^. 
The  folid  refins  may  in  like  manner"-be  reduced 
into  emulfions,  by  grinding  them  thoroughly 
with  powdered  gum,  and  adding  the  water  by 
degrees.  By  thefe  means,  all  refinous  and  oily 
bodies  may  be  diflblved  in  watery  liquors,  and 
thus  excellently  fitted  for  being  taken  in  a  liquid 
form,  without  any  alteration  in  their  fmell,  tafte, 
or  virtue.  Thefe  emulfions,  like  the  folutions 
of  the  gum  itfelf^  mingle  uniformly  with  acids 
and  neutral  fairs  ;  but  on  the  mixture  of  any 
alkali,  they  fuffer  immediately  a  feparation  of 
their  parts. 

2,  GuMMi  SENEGALENSE  Pbarm.  Pari/,  Gum- 
mi  fenega  vel  feriica,  Gum-fenegal  or  fenica  : 
a  gum  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Senegal  on 
the  coait  of  Africa,  faid  to  be  the  produce  of  a 

CaJ  See  Qn  this  fubjeft  the  medical  ob/er nations  and  in- 
ijtiiries  publijhed  by  a/odety  ofphyftcians  in  London)  <voL  i.  art, 
'28./.  358. 
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tree  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  which  affords 
the  gum-arabic,  acacia  filiquis  compreffis  Pharm. 
Pari/,  Mimoja  Jenegal  Linn.  Grcateft  part  of 
this  gum  is  in  larger  and  darker  coloured  maffes 
than  the  arabic,  and  not  fmooth  like  it,  but 
rough  on  the  outfide.  In  quality,  the  two  forts 
are  fcarcely  different  from  one  another,  or  from 
that  v/hich  exudes  from  plum,  cherry,  and 
other  trees  among  ourfelves '.  in  the  fhops,  the 
clearer  pieces  of  the  gum-fenegal  generally  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  gum-arabic. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Senegal  gum  is  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moil  fubftantial,  and  the  Arabic  the 
pureft  and  fineft. 

3.  Tragacantha  Pharm.  Lond.  Gummi  tra- 
gacaniha  Pharm,  Edinb.  Gummi  tragacantha  ^ 
dragacantha,  Gufffc-tragacanth  or  dragant :  the 
gum  exuding  from  a  prickly  bulh  of  the  fame 
name,  (tragacantha  C.  B.  goats  thorn  5  traga- 
cantha  cretica  incana  fiore  parvo  lineis  purpureis 
ftriato  Tour,  Aftragalus  Tragacantha  Linn,)  "^h'lch. 
grows  wild  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  endures 
the  cold  of  our  own,  but  does  not  here  yield  any 
gum.  This  commodity  is  brought  chiefly  from 
Turkey,  in  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermicular 
pieces  bent  into  a  variety  of  fhapes  5  the  beft 
fort  is  white,  femitranfparent,  dry,  yet  fome- 
what  foft  to  the  touch. 

Gum-tragacanth  differs  from  all  the  other 
known  gums,  in  giving  a  thick  confidence  to  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  water  ;  and  in  being 
much  more  difficultly  dilToluble,  or  rather  dif- 
folving  only  imperfedly.  Put  into  watar,  it 
flowly  imbibes  a  great  quantity  of  the  liquid, 
fwells  into  a  large  volume,  and  forms  a  foft  but 
not  fluid  mucilage :  if  more  water  be  added,  a 
£uid  folution  may  be  obtained  by  agitation^  but 
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the  liquor  looks  turbid  and  wheyifh,  and  on 
Handing  the  mucilage  fubfides,  the  limpid  wa- 
ter on  the  furface  retaining  little  of  the  gum. 
Nor  does  the  admixture  of  the  preceding  more 
foluble  gums  promote  its  union  with  the  water, 
or  render  its  diflblution  more  durable ;  when 
gum-tragacanth  and  gum-arabic  are  diflblved 
together  in  water,  the  tragacanth  feems  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  mixture  more  fpeedily  than  when 
dilTolved  by  itfelf. 

Tragacanth  is  ufually  preferred  to  the  other 
gums  for  making  up  troches,  and  other  like 
pUrpofes,  and  is  fuppofed  likewife  to  be  the 
moll  effedlual  as  a  medicine;  but  on  account 
of  its  imperfed  folubility  is  unfit  for  liquid 
forms.  It  is  commonly  given  in  powder  with 
the  addition  of  other  materials  of  fimilar  inten- 
^"^^'  ^Ph^'  ^^^"  •  ^^^^^  ^^  °"^  P^^^  ^^  g«m-tragacanth,  are 
^Lond'  '  ^dded  one  of  gum-arabic,  one  of  flarch,  and  fix 
of  fugar* 

H^  MJ  riTES. 

BLOOD-STONE  :  an  elegant  iron  ore^ 
found  either  along  with  the  other  ores  of  that 
metal,  or  in  diftind  mines  by  itfelf;  in  irregu- 
lar  maffes,  convex  on  one  fide  and  angular  on 
the  other,  generally  of  a  dark  reddifh  colour 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a  yellowifh  cafb,  very  heavy, 
and  of  great  hardnefs.  Broken  longitudinally, 
it  exhibits  a  number  of  flrise  converging  to  the 
fmaller  end :  the  tranfverfe  fradure  appears  of  a 
,  granulated  texture.  Expofed  to  a  moderately 
ilrong  fire,  it  falls  by  degrees  into  fcales  -,  and 
in  this  ftate  is  attra6led  by  the  magnet,  and 
gives  out  its  iron  to  acids,  both  which  have 
little  aftion-upon  it  in  the  mafs  or  when  barely 
/  reduced  to  powder. 

This 
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This  mineral,  finely  levigated,  and  freed 
from  the  grofTer  parts  by  waihing  over  with 
water,  has  long  been  recommended  in  hemorr- 
hagies,  fluxes,  uterine  obftrudions,  &c.  in 
dofes  of  from  one  fcruple  to  three  or  four.  We 
prefume,  that  it  is  not  expeded  to  ad  any 
otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  its  ferrugineous 
matter  5  and  that  pure  iron  itfelF^  or  its  prepa- 
rations, are  preferable  to  a  ftony  ore  of  variable 
and  uncertain  contents. 

HE'D  ERA, 

HEDERA  ARBOREA  C.  B.  Hedera  com- 
munis  major  J,  B,  Hedera  Helix  Linn,  Ivy  : 
an  evergreen  plant,  climbing  and  fpreading  on 
trees  and  old  walls,  with  numerous  flender 
twigs,  and  angular  leaves.  When  grown  old, 
the  angles  of  the  leaves  difappear,  the  plant 
becomes  ere£t,  produces  flowers,  fmall  and 
herbaceous,  in  autumn,  and  clufters  of  black 
berries  in  winter. 

The  leaves  of  ivy  have  a  very  naufeous  tafi:e, 
and  little  or  no  fmell.  Haller  fays,  they  are 
commended  in  Germany  againfl:  the  atrophy  of 
children.  Among  us  they  are  fometimes  ap- 
plied externally  by  the  common  people  to  run- 
ning fores,  and  for  keeping  ilTues  open. 

The  berries  were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  quality;  and  an 
extrad  made  from  them  by  water  is  called  by 
Quercetanus  extra5fum  purgans.  Later  writers 
have  recommended  them  in  fmall  dofes,  as 
alexipharmac  and  fudorific :  it  is  faid,  that  in 
the  London  plague,  the  powder  of  them  was 
given  in  vinegar  or  white  wine  with  good 
iuccefs.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
I  i  2  virtue 
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virtue  of  this  compound  was  rather  owing  to 
the  vehicle  than  to  the  ivy-berries. 

From  the  flalks  of  this  plant  exudes,  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  and  fometimes  in  our  ownf^^, 
a  refmous  juice,  which  has  been  dire6led  as  an 
officinal,  under  the  name  of  gummi  hedera. 
This  is  in  hard  compadl  maffes,  externally  of  a 
reddifh  brown  colour,  internally  of  a  bright 
browniih  yellow  with  reddifh  fpecks  or  veins,, 
of  a  vitreous  gloffinefs,  but  not  pellucid,  of  a 
light  agreeable  fmell  when  rubbed  or  heated, 
and  a  refmous  fubaftringent  tafte.  Redified 
ipirit  receives  from  it  a  deep  brownifh  red  tinc- 
ture, and  diflblves  near  three  fourths :  near  one 
fourth  remains  undilTolved  after  the  fuccefTive 
adtlon  of  water  and  fpirit.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  corroborant,  and  refolvent,  in  ca- 
chexies, and  uterine  obftru6tions  5  but  has 
rarely  been  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  plaflers :  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  any  virtues  that  common  refin  does  not 
pofTefs  in  at  leail  an  equal  degree. 


HEDERA  TERRESTRIS, 

HEDERA  TERRESrRIS  Pharm.  Edinh 
Hedera  terreftris  vulgaris  C,  B.  Corona  terra 
LobeL  Cham£ctjfus  \  Chamaclema,  Glechoma 
hederacea  Linn.  Ground-ivy  :  a  low,  fome- 
what  hairy,  creeping  plant :  with  fquare  flalks  1 
roundilh  or  kidney-fhaped  leaves  fet  in  pairs  at 
the  joints^  in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth 
clufters  of  blue  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper 
lip  is  cloven  and  turned  backwards.  It  is 
common  in  hedges  and  fhady  places,   flowers 

(a)  Ray,  Hifioria  plantarum^  torn,  ii,  /.  1506. 

from 
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from  April  to  near  the  end  of  funnmer,  and  is 
generally  found  green  all  die  winter. 

This  herb  has  a  quick,  bitterifh,  warm 
tafte ;  and  an  aromadc  but  not  very  agreeable 
fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure  diffipated  by 
drying.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  fer- 
viceable  in  diforders  of  the  breafl,  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  ulcerations  in  general,  refolving 
coagulated  juices,  and  purifying  the  blood.  It 
has  been  cuftomary  to  macerate  the  herb  for  a 
diet  drink,  in  malt  liquors  -,  to  which  it  readily 
communicates  its  virtue,  and  which  it  remark- 
ably helps  to  fine  down.  It  gives  out  its 
virtues  alfo,  together  with  a  yellowifh  brown 
tin6ture,  by  infufion  in  water:  on  infpiffanng 
the  filtered  liquor,  only  the  unpleafant  fmell  of 
the  herb  exhales,  its  more  valuable  parts  re- 
maining concentrated  in  the  extradt  -,  which,  on 
being  tailed,  imprelTes  firfl  a  kind  of  fweetnefs, 
then  a  degree  of  bitternefs,  and  foon  after 
difcovers  a  flrong  pungency.  To  redtified 
fpirit  of  wine  it  yields  its  virtue  only  in  part: 
the  deep  green  fpirituous  tindlure  has  but  little 
of  the  fubtile  pungency  of  the  watery  infufion ; 
and  the  brownifh  yellow  extrad,  obtained  by 
infpi {fating  the  tindture,  is  much  weaker  in 
taile,  as  well  as  lefs  in  quantity,  than  the 
extrad  made  with  water. 

*  HELLEBORAS  TER, 

HELLEBORASTER  Pharm.  Lond.  Eelle- 
horus  niger  fcetidus  C.  B,  Hellehorus  fcelidus 
Linn,  Bears  foot  or  Settbrwort  :  This 
fpecies  of  hellebore  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  leaf 
refembling  in  ihape  a  bird's  foot,  trilobate,  with 
the  lateral  lobe,  divided  into  four  parts  at  the 
I  i  3  ilalkv 
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ftalk,  and  the  middle  one  fimple.     The  leaf  Is 
firm,  Ihining,  ferrated  all  round,    and  (lender. 
The  Item  is  leafy,    fupporting   many  flowers, 
which  are  green,  fometimes  tinged  with  purple 
at  the  edges,  and  nodding.     It  is  a  native  of 
England,  and  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 
This  plant  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and 
a  very  pungent  bitterifh  talle.     It  is  a  draftic 
purgative  and  emetic,  and  has  long  been  in  ufe 
amiOng  the  common  people  as  a  vermifuge,  for 
which  purpofe  either  a  deco6tion  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,   has  been 
given  3  but  the  effedls  are  fometimes  fo  violent 
as  to  prove   very  alarming,    and   even   fatal, 
efpecially  to  young  children.     It  was  recom- 
mended   to    the    regular   pra61:itioner   by   Dr. 
Bijfet^  in  his  EJay  on  the  Medical  Conftitution  of 
Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the  mod  powerful  me- 
dicines for  expelling  round  worms  with  which 
he  was  acquainted..    The  dofe  ufually  admini- 
flered  is  a  dram  of  the  frefh  leaves  in  infufion, 
or  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder 
for  a  child  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  to  be  con- 
tinued for  two   or   three  fucceffive   mornings. 
The  full  dofe  occafions  great  ficknefs  and  ge- 
nerally proves  emetic,  and  often  purges  a  litde. 
An  over  dofe  caufes  great  anxiety  about  the  pr^- 
cordia^  which  however  goes  off  as  foon  as  the 
patient  vomits.    Dr.  BilTet  latterly  ufed  the  bears 
foot  only  in  form  of  a  fyrup,  made  by  moiilen- 
ing  the  herb  with  vinegar,  expreffing  the  juice, 
and  mixing  it  with  coarfe  fugar.     In  this  form 
it  occafioned  lefs  ficknefs  and  vomiting,    and 
proved  fo  litde  laxative,    that  he  joined  to  it 
m  equal  quantity  of  tindure  of  rhubarb. 


HELLE- 
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HELLEBORUS  ALBUS  Pharm,  Lond,  Ve- 
ratrum  Pharm,  EJinh,  Elkborum  album  Matth, 
Hellehorus  alhus  flore  fubviridi  C,  B.  Veratrum 
flore  fubviridi  Tourn,  Veratrum  album  Linn, 
White  fHELLEBORE :  a  plant  with  large  oval 
ribbed  leaves,  crumpled  and  plated  as  it  were, 
fet  alternately  on  a  round  firm  ftalk,  and  em- 
bracing it  by  a  tubulous  bafis  :  in  their  bofoms, 
towards  the  top,  appear  clufters  of  hexapeta- 
lous  greenifh  white  flowers,  followed  each  by 
three  flat  pods  containing  whitifh  triangular 
feeds :  the  root  is  fliort,  commonly  near  an 
inch  thick,  with  numerous  fibres  hanging  from 
it,  externally  of  a  brownifli  colour,  internally 
white.  It  is  common  in  mountainous  places 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

White  hellebore  root  has,  when  frelh, 
a  difagreeable  fmell;  but  as  brought  into  tTie 
fhops,  fcarcely  any :  its  tafl:e  is  naufcous,  bit- 
terifli,  acrid,  very  penetrating  and  durable. 
The  juice  of  the  frefli  root,  in  tafte  extremely 
acrid,  is  faid,  when  mixed  with  the  blood,  to 
act  as  a  poifon.  The  powder  of  the  dry  root 
is  fometimes  mixed  with  external  applications 
for  defl:roying  cutaneous  infedls :  fnuffed  up 
the  nofe,  in  fmall  quantity,  it  proves  a  violent 
fternutatory,  and  in  this  intention  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  lethargic  and  other  diforders. 

This  root,  taken  internally,  in  dofes  of  ten 
or  fifteen  grains,  operates  with  great  violence 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  has  fom.e- 
times  brought  on  convulfions  and  other  terri- 
ble fymptoms :  Hoffman  obferves,  that  it  pe- 
114  culiarly 
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culiarly  affe6ls  the  fauces,  producing  a  ftran- 
gulation  and  danger  of  fuffocation,  with  ex- 
treme anxiety.  It  has  been  chiefly  employedj, 
and  that  but  feldonn,  in  fome  kinds  of  maniacal 
cafes,  as  a  lad  refource ;  in  which  it  is  laid  to 
have  .  taken  place  after  the  ftronger  of  the 
antimonial  preparations  had  been  given  without 
cfiPe6t.  In  minute  dofes^  it  has  been  fometimes 
ufed  for  acuating  other  purgatives  and  emetics  i 
and  fometimes  alfo  as  an  akerative  or  deob- 
ftruent  in  ftubborn  chronical  diftempers.  In 
this  lail  intention  it  is  doubdefs  a  medicine  of 
great  power,  but  its  effe6ls  have  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  afcertained,  to  entitle  it  to  a  place 
in  general  practice. 

Infufions  of  white  hellebore  root  in  water, 
and  the  extrads  obtained  by  infpiffating  them, 
in  colour  yellowifh,  in  tafte  lefs  acrid  than  the 
root  itfeif,  appear  to  operate  with  lefs  violence. 
Hermann,  v^ho  makes  the  dofe  of  the  helle- 
'    bore    in   powder   from    ten   grains   to   fifteen, 
diredls  an  infufion  of  a  dramj  and  of  the  ex- 
tra6l  he  gives  about  as  much  as  of  the  root  in 
fubilance,     In  the  fhops,  the  a6tive  parts  of 
the  root,  extraded  by  water,  are  thence  trans- 
Mel  helleho-  ferred  into  honey :  a  pound  of  the  root  is  ma- 
jatum,  cerated  three  days  in  four  pints  of  water,  then 

boiled  a  little,  the  decoflion,  prelTed  out  and 
ftrained,  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  clarified 
honey,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  till  the 
water  has  exhaled  and  the  honey  appears  of  its 
original  confiftence.  This  preparation  is  ufed 
fometimies,  but  rarely,  in  glyfters:  a  fniiilar 
combination  of  the  active  matter  of  the  helle- 
bore with  vinegar  and  honey,  reduced  to  the 
confidence  of  a  fyrup,  is  recommended  by 
Gefuer,  in  an  e3:prefs  treatife  on  this  plant,  as 
•  a  fafe 
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a  fafe  internal  medicine  in  phlegmatic  diforders^ 
particularly  thofe  of  the  breaft,  and  faid  to 
promote,  without  dillurbance,  all  the  natural 
excretions :  preparatipns  of  this  kind,  however, 
have  one  great  inconvenience,  that  they  do  not 
admit  fo  much  precifion,  in  regard  to  the 
flrength,  as  is  requifite  in  a  medicine  of  fo  great 
adlivity. 

A  tindlure  of  white  hellebore  made  in  proof  Tinftura 
fpirit  is  likewife  milder,  both  in  tafte  and  invemriP^. 
operation,  than  the  root  in  fubflance  i  a  tine-  ^^\ 
ture   drawn   with   two   pounds   and   a  half  of 
proof  fpirit  from  eight  ounces  of  the  root,  is 
kept  in  the  Ihops,    and   given   fometimes    in 
dofes  of  a  few  drops  as  an  alterative,  and  one 
or  two  drams  and  upwards  as  a  cathartic  and 
emetic.     On  infpiflating  this  tin6lure,  the  re-> 
mainirig  extrad  is  found  to  tafte  ftronger  than 
that  made   with  water,    though   not   quite   Co 
pungent  as  the  root  itlelf. 

A  deco6lion  of  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  Decoa.  hel- 
root  in  a  quart  of  water,  boiled  down  to  a  pint,  ^^^°^  ^^^ 
with    the  addition   of  two  ounces  of  redlified        * 
ipirit  to  the  IJrained  liquor,  is  now  direded  by 
the  London  college,  for  external  purpofes ;  and 
alfo  an  ointment  prepared  by  m.ixing  an  ounce  Unguent, 
of  the  powder  with  four  ounces  of  fimple  oint-  ^l^^^^^,^^^^ 
ment  of  hogs  lard,  and  half  a  fcruple  of  eiTence     '    ''^  ' 
of  lemons. 


HELLEBORUS    NIGER. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  Pharm.  Lond,  ^ 
Linn.  Melampodium  &  Hellehorus  niger  Pharm, 
Edinh,  Hellehorus  niger  ftore  rofeo  C,  B,  Black 
Hellebore  :  a  low  plant,  without  any  other 
ftalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers, 

which 
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which  are  pretty  thick,  and  generally  ftreaked 
with  red  or  purple :  the  leaf  is  divided,  quite 
to  the  pedicle,  into  fix,  feven,  or  naore, 
fmooth  firm  fegments  refennbling  bay- leaves, 
indented  fronn  about  the  middle  to  the  extre- 
mity ;  the  flower  is  large,  naked,  pentapeta- 
lous,  of  a  pale  rofe  colour,  with  numerous 
flamina  in  the  middle,  which  are  followed  by 
five  or  fix  pods  full  of  fhining  blackifh  feeds, 
the  petala  continuing,  and  changing  greenifli : 
the  root  confifts  of  numerous  fibres,  hanging 
generally  from  a  knotty  head,  externally  of  a 
black  colour,  internally  white.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  January. 

Black  hellebore  root,  in  dofes  of  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  dram,  proves  a  very  ftrong, 
though  not  very  violent  cathartic.  The  helle- 
bore of  the  ancients,  which  was  never  ventured 
on  without  extreme  caudon  and  as  a  laft  re- 
fource,  appears  to  have  been  a  diflferent  fpecies 
from  ours,  much  larger  and  of  more  violent 
operation,  called  by  Tournefort  helleborus  niger 
orientalis,  ampliffimo  folio,  caule  frdealto,  flore 
purpurafcentey  which  is  fl:ill  faid  to  be  found  in 
plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and  in  the  ifland 
of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  produdion 
of  this  reputed  antimaniacal  drug.  In  the  pre- 
fent  pradice,  this  root  or  its  preparations  are 
ufed  fometimes  as  a  purgative  in  cafes  where 
the  ftronger  cathartics  are  required ;  but  oftener 
in  fmall  dofes  as  an  attenuant  and  deobfl:ruent. 
It  is  found  particularly  ferviceable  againfl  ob- 
ftinate  fupprefTions  of  the  menftrual  purgations, 
in  plethoric  habits  and  fanguine  confl:itutions, 
where  chalybeates  are  inefFedual  or  injurious. 

The 
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The  tafle  of  this  root  is  bitter  and  pungent : 
chewed  for  a  few  minutes,  it  feems  to  benunnb 
the  tongue.  The  fibres  are  ftronger  in  tafte, 
and  medicinally  more  adive,  than  the  tuberous 
head;  and  the  cortical  part  of  this,  than  the 
internal.  It  is  faid  to  prove  purgative  when 
applied  only  externally,  in  fomentations,  to  the 
belly  or  fcQt,  Water  extradls  by  codtion,  and 
proof  fpirit  by  digeftion,  nearly  all  the  virtue  of 
the  hellebore:  redlified  fpirit  takes  up  chiefly 
the  irritating  refinous  part.  After  due  co6lion 
in  water,  it  gives  out  little  to  fpirit :  but  after 
repeated  digeftions  in  pure  fpirit,  it  is  faid  ilill 
to  yield  to  water  a  confiderable  proportion  of  a 
diuretic  mucilaginous  fubftance :  the  quantity 
of  watery  extrad  amounts  to  about  one  third  of 
the  root,  the  fpirituous  only  to  about  one  fifth. 

The  extra6t  made  with  water  is  the  befl  and  Extraaum  ^ 
fafeft  preparation  of  this  root  when  defigned  for^^^^^^-  ^S^^, 
a  cathartic;  as  it  contains  both  the  purgative £^* 
and  diuretic  parts  of  the  hellebore,  and  as  the 
irritating  power  of  its  a6tive  matter  is  conlider- 
ably  abated  by  the  boiling:  it  may  be  given 
from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  more, 
but  is  ufed  oftener  in  conjunction  with  other 
materials  of  fimilar  intention,  than  by  itfelf. 
*An  extradl  of  black  hellebore,  made  in  a  very 
operofe  way  by  macerating  the  root  in  re6tified 
fpirits,  and  wine,  and  then  flrongly  exprefTing 
the  liquor,  which  is  afterwards  repeatedly  mixed 
with  water,  and  evaporated  to  a  due  confiflence, 
is  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  celebrated  medi- 
cine for  the  dropfy  in  France,  known  by  the 
name  o{  Backer's  tonic  pills.  The  other  article^ 
are  an  extrafl  of  myrrh,  and  powder  of  Carduus 
benedidtus.  Thefe  pills  are  faid  to  produce  a 
very  copious  evacuation  both  by  flool  and  urine; 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  to  brace  and  ftrengthen 
the  fohds.  Their  ufe  is  prohibited  to  perfons 
of  a  tenfe  fibre,  or  who  are  fnfpedled  to  have 
internal  fuppurations.  They  are  to  be  ufed 
with  great  caution  alfo  in  hot  climates.  In 
dropfies  with  relaxation,  they  are  faid  to  pro- 
duce the  happieft  efFeds. 
Tina.helle-  A  tin6lure  made  in  proof  fpirit  appears  the 
pT^r^?       mofl  eligible  preparation  for  the  purpofes  of  an 

melam-      alterative  and  deobftruent:  four  ounces  of  the 

jpod\i/ve  root  may  be  digefted  in  a  quart  f,  or  two 
helleb.  nigri  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  fpirit  J,  with  the 
*  *  ^  addition  of  thirty  J  or  forty  f  grains  of  cochineal 
to  render  the  colour  more  fightly^  and  the 
filtered  tindlure  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
Ipoonful  twice  a  day,  in  warm  water  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle.  Dr.  Mead  informs 
us,  that  in  menftrual  obilru6lions  the  power  of 
this  medicine  is  fo  great,  that  when,  from  an 
ill  conformation  of  the  parts,  or  other  caufes, 
the  expedled  difcharge  does  not  fucceed  upon 
the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood  is  fo  forcibly  propelied^ 
as  to  make  its  way  through  other  paffages. 


HEPJriCJ. 

LICHEN  petrous  latifolius  Jive  hepatica  fon-- 
tana  C  B,  Hepatica  terreftris  vulgaris  feu  lichen 
officinarum  Rait  hift.  i.  1 24.  Jecoraria.  Mar^ 
chantia  polymorph  a  Linn,  Liver- wort  :  a  fpe- 
cies  of  mofsj  confiding  of  numerous  obtufely 
laciniated  leaves,  lying  over  one  another,  mark- 
ed on  the  furface  with  white  tubercles  reticularly 
difpofed  through  the  green  fubftance  of  the  lea^ 
fliooting  out  underneath  fine  capillary  roots : 
fi-om  the  extremities  of  the  leaves  iffue  clear 

whitifh 
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tvhitifli  pedicles,  bearing  globular  bodies,  which 
when  ripe  contain  black  minute  feeds  like  dull* 
It  is  perennial,  grows  on  nmoift  llony  places, 
and  runs  up  to  feed  in  March  or  April. 

This  mofs  is  recommended  as  an  aperient, 
refolvent,  and  purifier  of  the  blood.  From  the 
penetrating  though  mild  pungency  and  bitter- 
ifhnefs  of  its  tafte,  finking  as  it  were  into  the 
tongue,  it  promifes  to  be  a  plant  of  no  incon- 
fiderable  virtue,  though  in  this  country  at  pre- 
fent  difregarded.  It  gives  out  its  adive  matter 
both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menitrua. 


HEPATICA  NOBILIS. 

HEPATICA  TRIFOLIAftve  herha  trinitatis 
Pbarm.  Pari/,  Trifolium  hepaticum  flore  JimpUd 
C.  B,  Anemone  Hepatica  Linn.  Hepatica, 
Herb-trinity  :  a  low  plant,  without  any  other 
ilalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  t 
the  leaf  is  cut,  not, very  deep,  into  three  lobesj 
entire  about  the  edges :  the  flower  is  commonly 
blue,  fometimes  reddiih  or  white,  hexapetalous, 
fet  in  a  three-leaved  cup,  with  numerous  (la- 
mina in  the  middle,  which  are  followed  by  a 
clufl:er  of  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  on  gravelly  fliady  grounds  in  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  our  gar- 
dens in  March  or  fooner. 

This  herb  is  a  mild  reftringent  and  corrobo- 
rant j  in  which  intentions,  infufions  of  it  have 
been  drank  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry 
leaves  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  fpoonfui  at 
a  time.    Its  aftringent;  matter  is  diflirlved  equally 

bv 
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by  water  and  fpirit;  and  on  infpifTating  the 
filtered  t'lndures,  remains  entire  in  the  extrads  : 
it  is  found  however,  even  when  thus  concen- 
trated, to  be  ftill  but  weak.  The  watery  e^- 
trad  is  larger  in  quantity,  and  proportionably 
weaker  in  taile,  than  the  fpirituous. 


HERMODACrrLUS. 

HERMODACrrLUS  Pharm,  Pari/,  Her== 
MODACTYL  *.  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  colchicum, 
brought  from  Turkey;  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart, 
flatted  on  one  fide,  with  a  furrow  on  the  other ; 
of  a  white  colour ;  compadl  and  folid,  yet  eafy 
to  cut  or  powder. 

This  root  has  a  vifcous,  fweetifb  farinaceous 
tafte,  and  no  remarkable  fmell.  It  was  ranked 
by  the  ancients  among  the  cathartics,  butfuch 
as  we  now  meet  with  in  the  lliops  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  purgative  virtue.  Alpinus  re- 
lates, that  hermodadyls,  the  fame  with  what 
are  fold  in  Europe,  are  eaten  by  Egyptian  wo- 
,  men  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  roots  at  a  time; 
that  they  do  not  move  the  belly,  or  produce 
any  ill  effedl :  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  very 
nutritious,  and  contribute  to  procure  the  fatnefs 
and  plumpnefs  there  admired  ^^^.  Thofe,  who 
report  them  to  be  purgative,  have  probably 
afcribed  to  the  hermodadtyls  a  part  of  the  efFeds 
of  the  fubftances  which  were  joined  to  them ; 
for,  being  acknowledged  flow  in  operation,  they 
have  been  commonly  acuated  with  aloes  and 
other  cathartics.     They  have  long  been  an  en- 

(a)  De  medicina  JEgyptiorum,  lib.  iii.  cap,  l6,  ^  lib,  ive 
cap.  I. 

tire 
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tire  ftranger  to  praftice,  and  the  colleges  both 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  deferv- 
edly  expunged  thena  from  their  catalogues  of 
officinals. 


HIBERNICUS  LAPIS, 

HIBERNICUS  LAPIS  ^  Tegula  hihernica 
&  Ardefta  hihernica,  Hardefia  Pharm,  Pari/. 
Irish  slate  :  a  kind  of  flate  or  very  fofc  flone, 
found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland;  in  the  mals 
of  a  bluifh  black  colour  and  ftaining  the  hands ; 
when  powdered,  pale  or  whitifh  at  firft,  and  in 
keeping  growing  black;  in  the  fire  yielding 
fulphureous  fumes,  and  acquiring  a  pale  red 
colour  with  an  additional  hardnefs. 

This  mineral  appears  from  Dr.  Rutty's  ex- 
periments in  his  fynopfis  of  mineral  waters,  to 
be  a  matrix  of  ferrugineous  vitriol ;  which  it 
difcovered  by  its  tafle,  and  by  the  black  colour 
which  infufions  of  it  flruck  with  galls.  The 
fpecimens  I  examined,  procured  from  our 
ihops,  had  no  vitriolic  tafte,  and  infufions  of 
them  in  water  fuffered  no  vifible  change  from 
galls :  but  that  they  contained  materials  from 
which  vitriol  is  producible,  appeared  from  the 
fulphureous  fumes  they  emitted  in  the  fire,  and 
from  their  giving  out,  when  burnt,  a  calx  of 
iron  to  aqua  regis ;  the  iron  difcovered  itfelf  by 
the  tinclure  ftriking  a  blue  colour  with  the 
lixivium  defcribed  under  the  article  ferrum : 
their  burning  hard  fhews  their  earthy  matter  to 
be  of  the  argillaceous  kind.  It  may  therefore 
be  prefumed,  that  this  fofTil  confifts  of  argilla- 
ceous earth  impregnated,  like  the  pyritae,  with 

fulphur 
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fulphur  and  iron  -,  and  that,  like  the  pyritas  alfo^ 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  vitriolic  by  long 
expofure  to  the  air  and  nnoifture.  It  has  been 
fometimes  taken  by  the  connmon  people,  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  fpruce  beer,  againft 
inward  bruifes ;  but  its  medicinal  ufe  in  any 
intention  is  not  much  to  be  commended,  on 
account  of  the  variability  of  its  qualities. 


^-  HIPP  0  CAS  HANUM, 

HIPPOCASrANUM  Pharm.  Edink  AEJ^ 
cuius  Hippocaftanum  Linn,  Horse-chestnut  ; 
The  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  is  a  trilocular 
capfule,  containing  two  feeds  in  each  cell,  has 
been  given  as  a  food  to  fheep ;  and  fleeped  in 
water,  fo  as  to  extra6l  its  bitternefs,  is  faid  to 
fatten  poultry.  It  falls  fpontaneoufly  into  a 
faponaceous  gjuten,  which  has  been  ufed  inftead 
offoapfor  wafhing  linen.  No  writer  mentions 
its  medical  application ;  but  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  admitted  it  on  the  recomimendation 
of  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  fays,  that  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  powder  fnuffed  up  the  noflrils  in 
the  evening,  operates  next  morning  as  an  ex- 
cellent fternutatory,  and  thereby  proves  very 
beneficial  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the 
eyes. 

The  bark  of  the  horfe-chefVnut  has  been 
propofed  in  Italy,  according  to  Haller^  as  a 
fubltitute  to  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents;  and  the  experiment  has  proved 
fuccefsful  (a). 

(a)  Stirp,  Hehet.  I.  442. 

HIP^ 
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HIPFOSELINUM, 

HIPPOSELINUM  theophrafti  vel  /mymium 
dio/coridis  C.  B,  Macerone  ^  olus  atrum  & 
herha  alexandrina  quibufdam,  Smyrnium  Olu^ 
f atrum  Linn.  Alexanders  :  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  leaves  like  thole  of  fmallage  but 
larger :  producing  thick,  roundifh,  ftriated, 
black  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wild  about 
the  fea  coafts,  and  fides  of  rivers,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June. 

This  plant  is  nearly  fimilar  in  quality  to 
fmallage,  but  fomewhat  itronger  both  in  fmell 
and  tafte :  it  was  formerly  blanched  in  our 
gardens  for  culinary  ufe,  but  has  now  given 
place  to  celcri,  which  is  more  grateful.  The 
feeds  are  bitterifh  and  aromatic,  and  have  been 
now  and  then  employed,  like  the  other  warm 
feeds,  as  carminatives,  ilomachics,  and  ape- 
rients :  they  give  out  their  virtue  imperfedlly  to 
water,  completely  to  redified  fpirit:  in  diflil- 
latlon  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of 
eflential  oil,  fmelling  agreeably  of  the  feeds, 
and  in  tafte  moderately  pungent.  The  roots 
are  bitterer  than  the  feeds,  and  ftand  recom=- 
mended  as  refolvents,  diuretics,  and  emmena- 
gogues:  they  yield,  on  incifion,  a  whitilli  juice, 
which  is  faid,  when  'infpiflated,  to  approach  in 
tafte  to  myrrh ;  whence  the  plant  has  been 
called,  from  one  of  the  names  of  that  gummy- 
rt\m,  fmyrnium. 


Vol.  L  K  k  HORMI- 
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HORMINUM. 

HORMINUM  fclarea  di5lum  C,  B.  Gatli- 
trichum  Jativnm  J,  B.  Salvia  Sclarea  Linn. 
Garden  clary  :  a  whitifh  green,  flightly  hairy 
plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  large  wrinkled 
oblong  fomewhat  heart-fliaped  leaves :  both  the 
leaves,  and  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  the 
branches,  ftand  in  pairs :  on  the  tops  grow  long 
fpikes  of  bluifn  labiated  flowers,  at  the  origin 
of  which  are  little  concave  purplilli  leaves  with- 
out pedicles  :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  long 
and  arched,  the  lower  fnnaller  and  cut  into 
three  fegments,  the  naiddlemoft  of  which  is 
hollowed  like  a  fpoon.  It  is  biennial,  a  native 
of  the  warmer  clinnates,  cultivated  with  us  in 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl:. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  of  clary  are  recom- 
mended as  corroborants  and  antifpafmodics ; 
particularly  in  the  fluor  albus  and  other  like 
weakneflfes,  and  in  hyfterical  complaints.  They 
have  a  bitterifli  warm  tafte ;  and  a  ftrong  fmeil, 
of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  to  many  perfons  not 
agreeable.  The  leaves  difcover  to  the  touch  a 
large  quantity  of  undluous  refinous  matter,  in 
which  the  virtue  of  the  herb  appears  to  refidej 
which  is  readily  diflfolved  by  redified  fpirit,  and 
which,  on  infpiflfating  the  fine  green  tincture, 
remains  nearly  entire  in  the  dark  brownifh  ex- 
trad :  this  extra6l  fmells  more  agreeably  than 
the  herb  in  fubfl:ance,  and  is  in  tafte  moderately 
warm,  bitterifh,  and  pungent.  Water  takes 
i3p  likevvife  by  infufion  great  part  of  the  adive 
matter  of  the  clary,  and  carries  off  its  whole 
flavour   in   evaporation,   leaving  a  weak,   dif- 

agreeably 
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agreeably  bitterilh,  roughifli  extrad.  In  diftil- 
lation  with  water,  there  arifes  both  from  the 
leaves  and  feeds,  a  fmall  quantity  of  eflential 
oil,  fnaelling  ftrongly  of  the  clary :  from  fixty- 
four  ounces,  or  five  hundred  and  twelve  drams, 
of  the  feeds,  was  obtained  only  about  one  dram 
of  oil.  The  leaves  or  feeds,  fermented  with 
malt  liquors,  are  faid  to  remarkably  increafe 
their  inebriative  quality. 


HTOSCTAMUS. 

HTOSCTAMUS  Pharm,  Pari/.  Henbane  ». 
a  plant  with  foft,  hairy,  oblong,  deeply  notched 
leaves ;  and  beil-fhaped  flowers  cut  into  four 
fegments,  followed  by  irregular  cup-like  cap- 
fules,  whofe  cover  falling  off  difclofcs  numerous 
fmall  feeds  in  two  cells. 

1.  Hyoscyamus  Pharm.  Edinb,  Hyofcyamus 
niger  vel  vulgaris  C  J5.  Hyofcyamus  niger^  five 
apoUinaris  herha^    alter  cum  arahum  Lob,     Faha 

Juilla,  Hyofcyamus  niger  Linn,  Black  henbane : 
with  large  leaves  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk ;  dufky 
coloured  flowers  -,  and  greyifli  feeds.  It  is  an- 
nual, grows  wild  in  wafte  rich  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

2.  Hyoscyamus  albus  Linn.  Hyofcya?nu5 
alhus  major  vel  tertius  diojcoridis  ^  quartus  flinii 
C  B,  White  henbane  :  with  fmaller  and  wool- 
lier leaves  fet  on  pedicles  i  white  flowers ;  and 
whitifli  feeds.  It  is  annual,  and  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

These  plants  have  a  fetid  fmell,  of  the  nar- 
cotic kind :  on  the  organs  of  tafte  they  make 
K  k  2  no 
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no  confiderable  impreffion,  the  leaves  being 
little  other  than  herbaceous,  the  feeds  fonnewhat 
mucilaginous,  and  the  roots  fweetifh.  Thdr 
leaves,  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  cata- 
plafm,  fonaentation,  or  unguent,  are  faid  to  be 
refrigerant,  difcutient,  and  to  abate  not  only 
inflammatory  but  rheumatic  pains.  All  the 
parts,  when  taken  internally,  though  in  no  great 
quantity,  prove  highly  narcotic,  and  occafion 
violent  diforders  of  the  fenfes,  fometimes  of  long 
duration,  and  fometimes  fatal.  There  are 
feveral  inftances  alfo  of  the  fenfes  being  ftrongly 
afFefted  by  the  effluvia  of  the  plant  y  and  by 
the  vapour  that  arifes  upon  fcorching  it  over  the 
fire,  which  has  by  fome  been  imprudently  di- 
re6led  to  be  received  into  the  mouth  againft 
tooth-achsf^^.  The  efFe(5i:  of  fmall  dofes,  in- 
fufficient  to  do  harm,,  are  not  well  known.  The 
feeds  have  been  given  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  a  fcruple,  and  faid  to  have  proved  beneficial 
in  fpittings  of  blood  and  thin  fharp  defluxions 
on  the  lungs,  and  likewife  in  fome  convulfive 
diforders.  The  prefent  pradice,  however,  has 
defervedly  rejected  a  medicine  of  fuch  fufpicious 
qualities,  and  which  appears  to  be  at  bell  but  a 
precarious  fuccedaneum  to  the  produ6ls  of  the 
poppy.  It  is  faid,  that  the  feeds  are  the  mildeft 
part,  and  the  root  the  (Irongeft  j  that  the  black 
fort  is  in  all  its  parts  ftrongcr  than  the  white ; 
and  that  the  feeds  are  the  more  deleterious,  the 
more  they  approach  to  blacknefs.     The  infpif-= 


/aj  rUe  LmdQ^olpe,  De  'venenij,  cap.  x.  the/.  20.  edit, 
BtentzeL  p.  ^^g.  Konig^  Regmwi  vegetabile,fe3.  iv./.  869. 
Hoyer,  Afia  phyjico-medica  natura  curioforum,  njd,  v.  ohf,  69. 
p,  260.  Hoffman,  Philo/ophia  corporis  humani  morhojl,  p.  ii. 
(ap.v\\.  §  7.  Oper.  omn.  1.22'^.  Haller,  ^  audlores  ab 
eo  citatos,  Stirp.  hehet.  p.  513. 
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fated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  fpecies  is  diredled  Succ.  fplflat. 
as  an  officinal  by  the  Edinbumh  college.  '  §7°^^^^"^* 

HTP  ERICUM, 

HTPERICUM  Pharm.  Lond,  Hypericum  vul- 
gare  C  B.  Androjamum  five  perforata  Gefn, 
Hypericum  perforatum  Linn.  St.  John's  wort: 
a  plant  with  flender  round  woody  reddifh  flalks, 
which  have  two  fine  ridges,  or  fhai-p  edgings, 
oppofite,  alternately,  fronajoint  to  joint  j  fmali 
oblong  obtufe  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  without  pedi- 
cles; and  numerous  gold-coloured  pentapetalous 
flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  followed  by 
litde  rough  blackilh  hulks,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  cells  full  of-minute  feeds.  It 
is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  unculti- 
vated places,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  as  a  me- 
dicine of  peculiar  efficacy  in  hyfterical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal diforders,  and  alienations  of  mind; 
from  its  fuppofed  virtue  in  which  cafes,  it  re- 
ceived the  name  oifuga  d^monum.  It  promifes 
to  be  of  fome  ufe  as  a  mild  detergent  and  corro- 
borant, difcoVering  to  the  fenfes  a  refinous,  bitter- 
ilh,  balfamic  impregnation.  The  leaves,  viewed 
againft  the  light,  exhibit  numerous  tranfparent 
points,  which  are  found  to  be  little  veficles  full  of 
effential  oil  or  refinous  matter;  in  difiillation  with 
water,  the  oil  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface, 
approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  turpentine. 
About  the  edges  of  the  flower  are  obferved  black 
points,  and  on  the  feed  velTels  fmall  tubercles, 
which  appear  to  be  fimilar  oily  veficles :  the  tops, 
when  the  feeds  are  formed,  have  the  firongeft 
terebinthinate  fmell,  and  yield  in  diftillation 
the  greateft  quantity  of  oil.     The  flowery  tops 
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give  a  deep  yellowifh  red  tindure  to  rectified 
fpirit,  and  a  paler  red  to  exprefled  oils :  this 
colour  does  not  appear  to  proceed  from  the  fub- 
llance  of  the  leaves  or  flowers,  but  fronn  the  re- 
finous  juice  in  the  veficles  above-mentioned.  A 
tindure  of  the  flowers  in  oil  olive,  made  by 
macerating  four  ounces  of  the  full  blown  flowers, 
frefh  gathered,  and  freed  from  the  cups,  in  a 
quart  of  oil,  till  the  oil  is  fufficiently  coloured, 
is  kept  for  external  purpofes  in  the  fliops,  but 
very  rarely  made  ufe  of. 

HTPOCISTIS. 

HTPOCISriDIS  SUCCUS.  The  juice  of 
HYpociSTis  ;  an  infpiflJated  juice,  of  a  firm  con- 
Mence  and  a  bright  black  colour;  prepared 
from  a  certain  flefliy  juicy  vegetable  produftion 
(hypocifiis  Juh  cifto  C  B,  Ajarum  Hypociftis 
Linn.)  which,  in  the  warmer  climates,  grows 
up  from  the  root  of  different  kinds  of  the  ciftus 
or  rock-rofe,  three  or  four  inches  high,  €afy  to 
break,  clothed  with  fcales,  bearing  a  number 
of  little  bell-fliaped  flowers  on  the  top,  but  no 
leaves. 

This  juice  is  a  mild  afl:ringent,  of  no  parti- 
cular fmell  or  flavour.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
fimilar  to  the  Egyptian  acacia;  from  which, 
however,  it  difi^ers  remarkably  in  its  pharma- 
ceutical properties,  the  hypocifl:is  being  almoft 
totally  difl[bluble  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
whereas  acacia  gives  out  little  or  nothing  to 
that  menfl:ruum.  It  is  at  prefent  fcarcely  other- 
wife  made  ufe  of  among  us,  than  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  fome  of  the  old  compofitions. 
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HTSSOPUS. 

HTSSOPUS  Pharm.  Edink  Hyjfopus  offict- 
naruTvp  candea  five  Jpcata  C  B,  HyJJopus  offici- 
nalis Linn.  Hyssop  :  a  low  fhrubby  plant  j 
with  brittle  branched  ftalks,  fquare  when  young, 
and  round  when  they  grow  Vv^oody ;  oblong 
narrow  dark  green  leaves  ^tt  in  pairs  -,  and 
loofe  fpikes  of  labiated  blue  flowers,  whofe 
upper  lip  is  cloven  and  turned  upwards,  ftand- 
ing  in  rows,  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
generally  all  on  one  fide,  in  long  ftriated  cups. 
It  is  perennial,  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  hyflbp  have  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  bitter ilh  moderately  warm  tafte.  They 
give  out  their  adive  matter  both  to  water  and 
redified  fpirit,  to  the  lafl:  moil  perfe6tly :  the 
watery  infufions  are  of  a  brownifh  or  greenifh 
yellow,  the  fpirituous  tindures  of  a  dark  black- 
ilh  green  colour.  On  infpiflating  the  fpirituous 
tindlure,  very  litde  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb 
exhales  or  difl:ils  with  the  menfl:ruum :  the  re- 
maining extradt  is  bitterifli  and  very  warm,  and 
difcovers  a  penetrating  pungency,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  camphor.  Water,  diftilled  from 
the  frelh  herb,  is  found  pretty  fl:rongly  impreg- 
nated with  its  flavour :  an  eflential  oil  feparates 
and  riles  to  the  furface,  to  the  quantity  of  about 
an  ounce  from  ^u.  pounds  of  the  leaves,  in  fmell 
exadlly  refembling  the  hyflbp,  in  tafl:e  very  pun- 
gent, in  colour,  when  newly  difl:illed,  yellowifli 
with  a  flight  cafl:  of  green,  which  by  age  changes 
to  a  brownifli :   the  decoclion,  remaining  after 
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the  diftillation,  is  difagreeably  roughidi,  bitter- 
ifh,  and  fubfaline. 

,  This  plant  is  accounted  particularly  fcrvice- 
able,  as  an  attenuant,  corroborant,  and  expedlo- 
rantj  in  humoural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  breaft-  and  fliomach  unaccompanied 
with  inflammatory  fymptoms.:  in  thefe  cafes, 
infufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not  unpala- 
table, may  be  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar, 
and  drank  as  tea.  The  diftilled  water,  by  fome 
made  choice  of  as  a  bafis  for  pedloral  mixtures 
and  juleps,  does  not  appear  fuperiour  or  equal 
to  the  infufion. 
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